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Qladstom an^ the %eds^ of the^dMUr 


August 13, 1896. 

mmSiflilimuSlMy—I have^read ^ith great and sustaificd wterest ThfReds of 
tfk boulhf' which you were good enough tojfresent to nic. • 

. Thoughafvork of mtion, it aims at presenting the Jjistorical features ; and 1 
such works faith fmy executed, tJsrow more light tJuin many so<alM histdties 
on tl)e true roAs and causes of th Revi^ution^ which are so widely and so gravely 
misunderstood, , 

As a ihvel it seems to n^ toie written with great skill. — Yours very 
faithfully , ' • • • (Signed) ^ E. GLADSTONE. 

LETTER fronf itt. F£ux Gras to Mr. Gladstone. 

• [TrSts/ation.] 

SiRf^I felt myself highly l)otu)ured when 1 read in (^London newspaper the 
opiftion that you have expressed in regard to mv xuork, “ LesMouges du Midif* 
translated iyitb English^ Mr^ Csmrine A, Janvier ; am I appreciate fully 
the importance of your jtidgment as it is summed up in this passage of your 
• 'elterjo Mr. Ifeinemann: ^'Sudj works, if faejjfully exdtuted, mow more 
'ight than tnany jq^lled^jis tor ies on the triu roots and causes of the Rmlution, 
hich are S(P widely and s^ravely misujider stood f'" 

Permit me to take the very great liberty of placing before you, in regard 
•the facts and docunlents whereon my hismicdl novel0%as been based, sonik 
planations which probably will lessen rcservhtion implied in the phrase 
* if faithfully executed . ^ • 

As regards the fqfts, 1 have them pttrtly fim Pascal himself; par jjy from my 
gramifather Domintqtjf, wJm is dead; and paigly from my motkr, who still ts 
liping of m age of ninety-c^ years. hPy mother many times has described to me 
the scene in the }) 0 jpital at Malemort xvhen tlr ^palist Royqfists, disguised as 
Penitents, cam % assassinate the Liberals. Jhe incident of tk beatigg of 
PascaVs father was founded uponmn achial^occurrenc^ in the life of my own 
great-grandfather. My father s grandfatlxr, SRtkugh only a simple peasant at 
Malemort, owned a mu% that saved him in bringing Ixjm his harvest frotn tk 
ields. One day he and his fliule were on tk roadwkn tk Marquis de Godagme 
assed by on horseback. Tk road being narrow, great -grandfatlxr and his 

jpmliPgot down imto tk ^ifeh, Jmt tk xgkle width of themvay might be left char. 
Tm/ becauu be W not moved aside as briskly as he sJxmld Isave done, th§ Marquis • 
Mskd him twice in tk face wi0 his riding<vhi^ and so 4 lxsrply that for days 
afterward his face bon tk marks of tk bl^s. My greaUgrandfather'^Jamtly 
VOS ven fearful of m possible outcome of this encounter; and for sever^weeks, 
n drem that k nUgli k given Ik strappado and unt to prison, k lay closely 



oeeunences of thisvfft unusualjuihm a mbkTfn his ca)ka 
apMsant on the road. Our illusMous poet FridJL Mistn 
With whom 1 talhn^om day of time bridal doings ofthe rreakH^ds in 
countryfolk, told me J^fJlZK^ frL 

wayside lashing i^hfface as mfgrea 
grand^tb^ received from the Marquis de God^ne, 

irftrnMe .t • TT® 


Z tLW^' 7 , “‘hording to the good pk^ure 

the I^aU ” (selon 1« bon plaisir du ligat), thetlighivt infrackn JSmm 
such *f to-day would be punished byuthe fine of a jranA Further t^^^ 
^l*i^’'*^iP*‘dence of Barbaroux : which irrefutably es^Ushes the iact that ^at 

- duknot take any part tn it ; and that', 

did hold^loof tn readies, had tt miscarried, to give his support to the iiW 
[yf cbrres^nce also proves tint Pitibn\J watch J KgVJlZ 
Mars^lhis^"^^“‘ ***‘‘^^***^ '^‘°P ^ decisive movement shrled by t ‘ 

7 ^ , that Boni^arte never would have ^een Napoleon 1 ^ ^ ' 

Ume, and to beg ycr»%} acceht tL ./■ respectful salutations ' \ 

^Avignon, 19^6. ^ FPLIX GRASX 

LETTER from Mr^ Gladstone tc|M.*^ifux Gras 
(:mr rmiSblt mn.ll". ' •" 1'““, Mtra 

»* « „ sr{ 

«d <be w wfe, hak'heerLat „r,rh Z * ^*th thesysOIF" 

find g the natio^ the idea of la^^fp^f*^M^!°‘^f’'‘^’” 

(Signed) fF. B. GLAn^mMc 



Introduction* 


In all French history there is no more inspiring 
episode thag tljat «vith» which M. Gras deals in this 
story : the march to l^aris, and tfle doings in Paris, 
of that Marseilks^attalion made up of nfen ^hoVere 
Sworn to cast down “ftie tyrant” and who “knew 
how to die.” And he has beenM itappy, I think, 
in hi^ •choice , Sit n^thgd as in his choic^^of subject. 
Had his hero been a grown man, or oilier than ‘a 
peasant,* tbfre>would*have been ‘more reasoning in 
the story and ^ess directness. But this delightful 
peasant - boy ‘Pascalet — so simple* *arti brave, and 
honest, an4 altogether lovalble •- knows very little* 
about reasftnjpg. To Mfm the French Revoliuion is 
but the opp(Jl-tut|ty that he hhs longed for to avenge 
the wrongs done to his peasuiit father;* and he is 
eager to c^ture “thn Kiil^# ‘castle,” and to over- 
throw “ the tjjrant,” because he understands — though 
vaguely: for thS castle he believes to be only » 
ida/s iqarch across the mountains Tr^m Avignon, and 
the tyrant is a vei^ hazy concej^t in his little* mind 
—that somewhere along tlfbse lines of spirited agtion 
^rm will 4Come to the particular Marquis agai&st 
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whom his g'rievance lies.* %4iid so*h%joj^ the Mar-^ 
sdlleS Battalioa Und goes ,wJthyton conquering 
way £yid through his ftninstructefi bufk wry wid» 
op#n ^es we see all that happens on, and all that 
nows from, that heroic march. Nor are the standards 
and convictions which accompanied the action ^angg^^ 
in •the narration. Pascmlet has become old Pascal ; 
4)ut fee still is a peasant, and he stilf regar^ the 
events which he tells about tfrom the peasant's point 
of view. 

It is this point f»f view, with its necessarily highly 
objeAivcp scheme of treatment, wfei^h gives to M. 
Gras's story a place entirely Cipart from all the fiction 
of the French ^^.evMution with which I am acquainted. 
Ordinarily because it is st> much easier ta do — ^ 
writers of gtories of this period prefer to make them 
with Aristocrats fcfr* heroes arH! heroines^ahd, done 
that way, it certainly is very easy indeed to Excite 
sympathy and«ft)*achieve lurid dramatic effect. But 
the more difficult wey thXt M. Gras has chosen, and 
in chqosing has cast ftside ^deliberately ap much of 
the easily manipulated maohinery of^rdifiary romance, 
seems to ipe to lead»to far more realistie, and also 
t6 far more artistic • sesrlts. ^ His epitome of the 
motive -power of the * devolution in ^e^ feelings of 
one of its individual peasant parts iS the very essence 
of simplicity and ‘Sirectness ; and equally simple an<^ 
direct is his meth^pd of presentment.'" Old pascal 
goeg straight-ahead with <iis recital of personal inci-" 
dedt, and of the scraps of historic facr^ which ha^ 
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com^more or J4ts *accurat^y, to his personal know- 
ledg^ because ie wa^^parttof them BimseJf;*and pis 
rtfre^ attemf>t? at explanation the findermeani^ of 
even^ is but the echo of the popylar sentigient /f tJie 
time Ih ^hich he lived. The author always is out* 
in the ^background. Even in jj^ie instances 
when a side-|ight is necesfary it comes with Sn 
absolute naturalness in the shape of question or tom- * 
ment from the chorus— ftom one or another of the 
delightful litUe fonlpai^ in the shoemaker’s shop to 
^which the story is told. This metliod has the large- 
ness and the ckarness of the Greek drama? Vhe 
iribtives are distinct. Ttie action is free and bold. 
The climax is inevitable. Even allowing for my natural 
prejucjic^ in ^f tjie work of a very 4 lar friend, 

I think that I am right in holding this stQry in high 

esteem as aa^unhsual and excellent work of art. 

• 

A leading motive with the author hdf^ been to do 

• • ^ 

justice to a body of ifier^ that hi^A*y has treated very 
unfairly. Ff)r/nora than^a century the battalionr that 
mafehed from* Ma|seilles t(/ Paris, and there took so 
large a part in precipitating the •French Revolution, 
has been verj generalI>^sland^rS(3. French and Eng- 
lish historians,# with few exceptions, have united in 
describing it as a T)and of cut-throats and thieves : in • 
part made up 9 P runaway, galley slave§ from Toulon, 
and part of inten^tional scrapings from the shims 
of Marseilles. Carlyle, in his time, was almost altne 
iafdoing partial justice to this company of hot patriotl. 
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"Fo/5ats they were not, neither there plunder 
nor daflger of Tt,” he ^rote added hedgfhgly, 
^‘Mjn-of regular life or the best-fille%[ ^urse ^Utty 
coulc}* hardly be.” , Yet, lacking full k|^owledge in 
the premisq^, his Scotch shrewdness withlieA him 
fr 5 m committing himself. "These ,MarseiMese,”^i*[i 
concluded, " remain infl-ticulate, undiftinguishable in 
featflre; a black-browed mass, full of grim^ie, who 
wend there in the hot sulfi^ weather : very singular 
to contemplate. They wend^ aidid dh^ infinitude of 
doubt and^dim peril; they not doubtful: Fate and^ 
Feudal*Europe, having decided, cdtna girdling in from 
without; the^, having also decided, do march withfh. 
Dusty of face, with frugal refreshment, they plod on- 
wards ; uaweariable, not to Jbe asidd • Such 

march shall becon^ famous. They must . . . strike 
and be struck, and on the ^ole prt)sp^, and know 
how to die.” ^ut he felt that he fiad not uncovered 
all the truflf, and that what remained hidden was* 

• Cl 

worth digging for. * Before p^tibg with .these vaguely 
defined heroes he oliered®the suggestion, “If en- 

^ • MO 

lightened curiosity ever '^et sight^ of the Marseilles 
Council - Books, wfll it not perhaps arplore this 
strangest of Municipal^^ocefiiires, and^feel called to 
fish up what of the Biographies, cirditable or dis- 
creditable, of the^p five hundred and seventeen (sic), 
the stream of Time has not ,irrevo(i^bl3^ swallowed.” • 
Nearly fifty years passed b^ore Carlyle's Sug^s- 
tim was carried out in its entirety ; ai^ the two men 
who then completely cle^u'ed up. this obscure passfge 
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in ly^tory, MessiAirs Joseph Pollio and Adrien M^cei, 
did much moft explofe^e Marseilles Couneil- 
Books. "fhey carried their search for facts dejp 
and IKar ; asd the result of their investigations was^ 
the documentary history, *' Le Bataillon du lo Aout ” 
^aris. •Charp^tieR 1881), that hasa placed ^lie 
Marseilles B^alion honourably before the worft. 
As the records show, the five hundred and sixteen 
men composing it, dra^tm almost wholly from the 
National Guafd of Ma)j^*^illes, “ weje carefully chosen 
^as being those whose civicism and probit^were guar- 
anteed by the iSvflve Commissioners named by the 
Conseil G^n^ral ; ” and the few voluyteers from neigh- 
l^puring towns — including, in the Third Company, 
Louis* Vauclair "iiw ii fc Avignon — were accepted under 
the same conditions. In the end, having accom- 
plished, the Tiurpose for which it went to Paris, the 
battalion returned to Marseilles, wh<jre it was re- 
ceived with civic honours (p^ctober 2 ^,^ 1792), and 
subsequently was incorporated ^ih to the Army of the 
Pyr6n6es. ^Olher| battaflons wfre despatched •from 
Marseilles, at later dates, which were less carefully 
chosen, aifd which had records b^ no meads so good^ 
With these ^fie first brfttaliA>^ lias be^n confounded, 
either by accident or intention, and ever since has 
suffered for their sins. But the fien of Marseilles 
\#ith whom Paseale^ marched, chanting ihc Republican^ 
anthetfl that ever s^ce has been knoi^n by fheir 
name, because^ they first gave it currency in Fraifje, 
w#re precise^ the simple and honest patriots — stem 
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only, in the discharge of the great Siuty whiclr.they 
believed was theirs— w^om M.^Gras has describe’d. 

Tlie loving touch, that is so evident i^ the setting 
of the stoi 3 j comes naturally, for there the'auftior is 
writing of his own people and. his, own h*>me. '3 J 
was in the little tov^ of MaIemort| a year worse 
thaif half a century ago, that F^lix Gras born. 
His charming prologue — ev^n his lament that Fate 
forbade him to be a shoem&l^er,*' an^ ^ cut him off 
from hear^g any more of old Pascal's stories — i^ 
pure autobiography; and the lightly and so delight- 
fully touched - in portraits — the grandfather, Lou 
Materoun, the shoemaker, and the rest, including 
old Pascal himself — are aU‘(iirept,^Aoa‘^ life. ‘ o 
1 am confident (hat M. Gras would have become' 
a veiy good shoemaker, ha^ he been a^rmitted to 
follow the inc^ation that was so strong upon him 
when he Mfhb ten yeai;^ old. Assuredly he would* 
have given , to the'^fractice of iSiat gentle and philo- 
sophic craft the same energy ^hougft differently 
applied) that has won for him 4i>ccess in law*and 
in literatxflre. Butf^as the Department Of Vaucluse 
would have lost an^e^dbllenP Juge de ^Paiz, and as 
the world would have lost a rare poed, it is fortunate 

O 

that his shoemal^ng aspirations were sapped by the 
Judicious inteaposition of .the cijjo&i^- box. and the 
ccniiet - i - giston, • and the fivg little blue Vblumes 
tdKng about the War of Troy. 

When his schooling was ended he %ame 





his fSther’s fianrP at Malemort ; but as his paMion 
for hunting- (quite^as ^strong now as then) Jed b^m 
in8st outra|;djusIy to neglect his farm work ic> ofder . 
to gdwoff w 4 h his dog and gun ipto the fa$tnesMS of 
Mont ’Ventour, he presently was despa^hed — being 
.lien twtfhty yea^js old — to Avignon to b^n the study 
3f the law, from which study 'farther escapades into 
the mountains were not practicable. 

In his case the ways^o^ the law led into the ways 
of literature yery direc^iy. The Avignon notary to 
whom he was articled, Maitre Jules* Gi6ra. was him- 
self a writer ofijmferit, and was the brother of t*aul 
Gfidra, one of the seven ' founders of the FdUbrige, 
the society of Provencal men of letters, having for 
its leaders Fi^'^Vt.Mistral and Joseph l|oumaniUe, 
which has developed in the past thirty year* so noblfe 
a litenjry and moral renascence, not only in Provence 
but throughout the whole of southern France. With 
one of these leaders, Roun^nille — whd "had married 
Rose Anars Gras, his sister, thd dinner of the prize 
for poetry St .the , floral 'Games^ at Apt in 1 862 — he 
already was intimfjte; and his coming to Avignon and 
entry into*the lawyer’s office, therfefore, was his entiy 
into the mos\ inspiring ai-tistft^society that has existed 
in modem times; that has had, indeed, np modem 
parallel in its vigour and hopes and^ enthusiasms, save ^ 
Ilerhaps m thes>PrerRaphaelite Brotherhood ; and that 
has hdd no modern parallel whatever in its far-r&ch- 
ing results. His association with such companions, 
w|fih whose inspirations he was in close sympathy, 
omcklv firoduced '’its natural eonsequences : he ac- 
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cepted law as his professwn, but Ti* nia 3 e literature 

his^areer. 

has justified his "choice. I?is fiAt^imporJaftt 
i^orkf^jui Gjtfc poem in twelve ezntos, Csrboi^i^ 
^1876), treating' of the mountain life for '\^id& his 
afiSetion 'was^o profound, placed ,him^ at the«head of 
th& younger generation*bf F^libres ; ai>d his succeed- 
•ing tfpic, "Toloza” (1882), with his shorter jjoems 
collected under the title ‘‘'Lou Roumancero Prou- 
vengau" (1887), placed him^ ss.:op|(l ^only to the 
master of all Provencal poetry, Mistral. The theme 
of ‘^^Tofoza^’ is the crusade of Sinjon de Montfort 
against the Albigenses, treated with a fervent strength 
that is in keeping with the author’s own fervent love 
of liberty \p person and in 'cpnsgsflgp,, and wi^ the 
Beauty thai comes of a poetic ' temperament equipped « 
with easy command of poetic \orm. It jabrates with 
a very lofty patriotism, and with strong martiaf spirit, 
and with a fseat tenderness, this geste provengale, in * 
which the gleaming Sitting figurtjs of thje two dames 
and the four troubadours at dnee ei^ighjieif the sombre 
narrative, and stand out with a clear^bri^ntness against , 
the black background of that unholy war. - , 

* His shorter poems'HavIfe a different, and, as it seems 
to me, a still richer flavour. But perhaps I like them 
best because it was through them* that I first knew 
him. Of the ydiume in which th|y»^re in. part coir 
fected, “Lou Roumancero Prouven5au,” I -wrote five 
years ago: ^We had reSfl no farther than ‘Lou Papo 
<fAvignoun’ and ‘Lou Baroun de MagaJouno’ w^n 
our minds were made up that here was a ^ingerVof 
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whose toftgue was *tipped with fire. They 
whirlld upon MS thesi baHads, and’ conquered ’our 
adftiiration *a? a blow. We knew by instinct,’ lyhat 
time vnd^gi^ater knowledge havg shown to bt the 
truths that of all the Provencal poets wJjom we soon * 
-were to ancountfr, none wouJd set our heart-strings 
more keenly a-thrilling than ‘did this fieiy ballad- 
maker,* Rtpnsieur Gras." And after our meeting’had ’ 
taken ^ place, I added, “Pur ideal had not exceeded 
the reality, fine ^nd, as sympathetic as his poems 
Js F^hx Gras himself. The graciousness of his person, 
his gentle nature,; that is also a most vigorously manly 
nature, his quick play of ^it, his smUe, his voice— all 
were in keeping with, even exceeded, what we had 
hoped.td find." was’ five years ago. ,Aly appre- 

ciation of his work is fuller, my feeing toward himself 
is deeper nom 

His prose is the prose of a poet, yet racy and strong. 

As a leading contributor to the Armana F^youvengau— 

3f which annual, the* most important of the periodic 
aubhcations bf., the^ F^libfes, he ^has been the editor 
>ince Roumahille’s., death— he long since won popu- 
anty witiv'a public that judges hy high standards, 
ind that by nature is idcelyicriUcal. ,JBut his finest 
irose work is included in a volume of Avignon stories, 

'Ll Papalino" (1^91), which have^ the ring of the ^ 
miella oLBocca^iio's time.. In these\^ories his deli- 
ate firtnness of touc^ is combined with a brilliancy* 
nd clearness of style that presents his dramatic sub- 
wiA the^ sparkle and vivacity of the Italian talei 
slfers bf the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but 

3 .j y 
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ltlw|ys with a flavour distinctly his%wn. The Tapal 
Colpt dT Avignon* is ali^ again before our eyes :* with 
it| gaHantries, its tragedies, its gay lovlb %nd deaBly 
hateljP its •curious veneering of religious ^formSi,*upon 
Mediaeval tenderness and ferocity. With tfcs j^eriod, 
w^ich appeals so strongly to poetic ^nstinct^^ he long 
has been on terms of Commanding fainiliarity j as not 
only* these stories but many of his most fiei^y shorter 
poems show. And it seems ^o me, therefore, that not 
least to be commraded of th^^uaftties included in his 
literaiy equipment is the flexibility that has enable^^ 
him in* the presdht work so entifely to change his 
method in order to adapt it to the vivid treatment of 
a subject taken from modem times. 

Finally,«this prophet iS honcaire^r^iiie own'country, 
Since August iSpi^-in succei^ion to Roumanille, who’ 
succeeded Mistral— F41ix Gras has been«the C|ipouli6, 
the ojfHcial heq^,^ of the F^librige. In his election to 
this office hC^'eceived ^l^p highest honour that can be* 
bestowed upon a ^det by his brother* poets of the 
soutlT of France. 

The present translatioifl^as beenemade directly from . 
the Proveft^al manftscript, under the autfibr’s super- 
vision, and witii the oPhis advice^ 

THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


Sitirt Rb^ SB Provbncb, 
p, Stptmibtr i, 1895 . ** 
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When our neighbour Pascal, the §bn of La Patine, 
uad grown so very old that he hafl begurf to 
nibble into his ninetieth *year, his dotage came upon 
him. He who in the long winter ewen,7)gs had told 
us from thread to finishec^ seam how he maijched with 
the Marseilles oB^rtWiionJup to Paris to beriege King 
•Capet in Ws castle; Pascal, who had told us^of all the’ 
battles of the. Empire, ifrom the famous fight at the 
Pyramids to the end of all at Mont Saint-Jean ; good 
old Pascal de la Patine was certainly m^hia) dotage. 

Over and over aga^n he kefit raying: “I shall die 
soon; I certainly am going to die ; and when I die my 
brother Langtb'^wilP die too-^an6 then who will’ take 
•care of the mule ? ’'J 

Poor Pascal 1 It whs sad to see,m such a plight the 
man who ha^ dazzled tli with, ?iis epio tales, lasting^ 
the winter long^ Sometimes, even, he would improvise 
in verse in a slow rftythm, with only^here and there a 
rljyme. Throu^^ a whole evening he‘would chant us 
an epi^de of the Revolution ; or of some grand Killing^ 
of English or GermanS^or Rushans in the time gone by. 

I still can s^ him : always seated in the same pln'^^ 
“iddle ^of the bench that ran across the whole 
■' " " ^ A 


O 
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width of the wall at the back of thd^sholmaker'^shop 
-^the raeeting-pljce to which Sll the i^?ighbours®came 
to sp^d their ^enings? ' c o o 

shoemaker and his apprentice used bejween 
Uhem a single lamp;* but each had his seiiarate.^^/fe,/fe, 
hanging before him by a leather thong, and the reddish 
lamp-hght iShssing through the -globe of clear water 

• O'" shoe on which be was working 

a brilliant streak of light as clear as sunlight. The 
good stove, as red as a poppy, made the room oven- 
hot. We all sweltered there coKifostably, simmering 
like a stew m an Earthen And wh'en old Pascal, 

passing info one of his bard-like ipoods, fell to chanti* 
mg his story, then even the choemaker and his appren- 
tice, braving ^e angry looks of the shoemaker’s wife 
turned their backs to the .work-table and for that 
evening stopped tap-tapping on CiAii- soles, and like 
the rest of us listened open-mouthed with eyes as big 
as barn-doors ancf ears like dish-covers. 

I know now^that the supreme joy of my life came to 
me then, wh^n I was nine years oldt when as each 
evening ended and,brdti1ne cam? I longed and longed 
for the morrow— that* I mig^t hear, asd sat in my 
corner, on my little bcpcl^with the'iat, Ue end of the 
battle left half-fought the night beftire. 

^ Therefore was it mortal blow to me w*hen, being 
come to ten years, I w^seneHo the little seminary of 
La Sainte Garde to begin my schooling. I even now 
can plainly see m^ father’s cart h^Vnessed to our old 
sorrel horse who in all his long life never once hgd 
uicl^ed. I see it plainly as it bumps over thg stony 
road through the garrig^s, canning my mattress in a 
blae-and- white checked cover, and my^ig-skin trunk 
with stiff silky bristles standing out all 6ver it. I ftee 
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our Jetty blue cSrt— in which, in our stable, I often 
had played seesaw— sfandine at las? in the seminarv 
coart-yardf while two men, d?essed lifte gentlemen in 
rrock,coats, take out its load. •' • 

It was*th*en that my sorrow sliarply began.* My* 
father took me up in his arms and gave fee two bag 
kisses (even to-day Tcan feel hj^ rough b*eard agai J 
my soft cheeks); he put a great handful of sous into 
my haftd^and then he left me! Victor the door- 
keeper, who had a little pointed beard on his chin that 
made him look like ^ go^d-natured goat, came with his 
l^eat bunch o?keys and, cric-crac, loc*ked the door I 
As long as da^rljght lasted, things wen? on* pretty 
well. I counted and recotnted my sous, letting them 
drop one by one so as to show them I made the 
acquaintance of a dozen little fellows shut in like mv- 
^se f that mornih^. '-«»ut after supper, when flight fell, 
when I— ^as, poor me!— had to goto bed aM alone, l’ 
thought.of my dear mother, who, when I came home 
ead With sleep from the shoemaker’s, ^Iways helped 
me untie my shores; and I thought of ’olck Pascal de la 
Patine, whom I could«plainly see. sitting on the bench 
telling his beautiful stories. The tears burst forth 
pou^ng down Ay Aeeks to ^ny ^lillow. I cried and 
cned; until^at last ileep, the childish sleep that nothing 
disturbs, took po.ssp.dcti 

1 ^ e softly in. 

her arms. * 


When I awo»c, me laea ttiat all day long I could 
not see my mother,* and that again, ^ when night- fall 
came, I coyld noi^sgend the evening Whh old Pascal 
tormentfd me and made me dull and unhappy. The* 
next* night I cried stiff more, »nd .the nex! day I wius 
stiU more dull. • , ^ ^ 

/fe the end of a week mv fathav _ 

• > • • ime 
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to if I had eaten and slept as 9 should, ana if I 
wtre getting used to my* new* life. How I disiftayed 
theqi when I told them that I could not-^ot, and^ that 
I wat^ted ^o go home ! ^ 

^ But, my boy, surely you see that you^mustcstiidy. 
You must Ifearn arithmetic and all the rest, otherwise 
vviJhiat will become of ^ou when youc^ grow up ? ” said 
^ my father. c * 

say I want to go home. I know quite renough.” 
‘^What do you know, ^hild? You know just 
nothing at all ! ” 

I know how \o read.” 

'' Ycfix can read, yes. Well, wha^ then ? ” 

I know how to cipher.” c 

That’s aB vfiry well, as far as it goes ; but you 
must learg Latin, Greek — hgw do I know what more 4 ” 
I don^ want to — I Wsant go with you ! ” 

'*Now%ee here^ what do y^u want to be— a doctor, 
a priest, or a lawyer ? ” 

** None of t]jem.” 

'‘You wft»t to be a farmer? That’s a poor trade, 
son. You must gdtri3 of that ijotion.” ^ 

" JJo, I don’t wanff to b% a farmer — B want to go 
home ! ” 

c 

All this time my^ mother^ said nothing. She merely 
i^odded her head, wii^le she kept on peeling chestnuts 
for me — whidi 1 lyuf^Phed while contradicting my 
father. Until at last, fairly out of j^ll patience, my 
father cried : " §peak out then ! * If you don’t want 
to be doctor, j)tiest, lawyer, nor fern^er, wljat do yf 9 u 
want to be ? ” o 

Well, if really you wish me^o tell,” said I, looking 
dbwn, " I want — I want to be a shoemarker ! ” 

" Oh plague take you ! ” said my father, clapping 
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his rq^lgh hands tdfeether, “ a shoemaker ! That beats 
all ! ©on't yoi^ know fhat shoeniakgfs always sm^ll 
• of «lv>'emak«rfc wax ? Come, fome, I think the Jjlood 
in your veins must be dying out. What could h'a^ 
put it ipto.ydur head to be a shoerfaker 1" * * 

But I, ^ashamed of having betrayed «ny inmo§t 
•thoughts, did not dare to answer. I d*ed not sav 
that it w^s because I longed to* listen for ever to the 
stones ®ld Pascal de la Patine would tell during all 
the long evenings to conje.* What would I not have 
been willing to b^oHie, sathat I might ever hear such 
stories 1 ' * •. 

Well, my father, knowing that time wCuld. settle 
all. persuaded me to remain a few days longer at the 
school; and promised me that if I co«ld jiot get used 
to.the school-life he wouy come for me at the end 
of the» month, etfdnkat if then I still was absolutely 
yetermined^to become a shoemaker i should be appren-* 
ticed to our neighbour, in*whose house 1 had passed so 
many happy evenings. But in order to reconcile me 
to my new school he said that I might sjiuily painting 
which at that time was my Irfegt, passion — and also 
music ; and t|pen and ther^he ordered for me a colour- 
box and a corprt-^-Jiston : Mjr. Jaouchet, the steward, 
was to have them t)rought.from Carpentras the very 
next day. 

Dazzled by the promise of t\ese'deligfets, I felt as if' 
a great weighf vjpre lifted off my fieart; and, rising on 
tip-toe, I whispered tn my mother’s ear: » Please send 
the five^little l^ue books that I rea^ three years ago 
when I ^ad the whooping-cough-L-the books that tell* 
about Ulysses and AcBilles/' 

“Yes, yes, I .know,” said my mother, “the War V 

TrQ|r. I .will s&nd them to-morrow.^* 

• • • 
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nil another Sjudfui 
, i^keH with foiled chestnuts. 

- mfe ; and ftin, critKrac, Victor the ,d*or. 

' ttefcr wijh the kind goat’s face barred the door behind 
othem—and thoughtfully 1 returned to myleasonJ* • 

, NevertheJess, the paint-box, the cornet-i-piston, 
and my profnised five little blue boolfs, fillecf my heart* 
with joy ; and it is to those three thin^ that ^ owe my 
esca'pe from having become a cobbler for ^leirest of 
jfff days. Naturally, 1 ^ew accustomed to the semi- 
nary; and great Homer with hisT y\(ar oi Troy drove 
old Pascal out of ‘my mind. ” 

And« yei— often I ask myself: ^ Would it not have 
been better to have persisted ? Had I become a shoe- 
maker, how piai^ good stories might I not have told! 
And now I can tell you only one: the one that 5 1 
heard in t the happy year whichcsnded wh^- I put 
on trousers with ^spenders and began my schoolingf' 
—and so left shoemaking forWer behind:! 


CHAPTER I 
IN THE BAD 01^ TIMES 

That evening the party* was complete. I, in my 
cornet on the Uttlf befifh with the cat, said not a 
word; but I fho'ught rt myself: %If only some one 
*wouId ask old Pascal to tell a story ! ^festerday he 
finished telling * 0 * the Rattle of Mont Saiiit-Jean; 
to-day, perhaps, he will tell us nothipg.” 

.Just then Lou Materoun, as he pressed with his 
thumjj ihto hi% alajy)ip^ 5. piece of amadcu^that smelt 
I sweet as it burned, said, “ I’ve always wan^Jed to ask 
you, Pascal„Jiow it w*s that you* a peasant from 
Malemftrt, happened to be in the Battalion from Mar- 
seilles that went up to Paris the year%)f the Revolu- 
tion ? That always has puz;d«d me.” '' ^ 

“ It was p^oVerty, yduifg felloty,'^’ old Pascal answered 
in his rich clefir vtice; ‘^it was just poverty. But if 
you have the patience to^lftteh. I’ll tell you about it 
from first«ttf last.” 

We knew then that « stvy^^as coming; and sl> 
we all settled ourselves comArtably to* listen, and old 
Pascal began 

Wh^ ire peopfe always gruntinf now-a-days^ 
They actually grunt i)ecause of over-plepfy I NoVa- 
days each peajant has his own comer of earth. •He 
wj^o ha$ earth has bread, and he who has bread His 
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blood. I, who am speakiSg to ycAi^wa^ twelve sy ears 
old 4}efore ever* I had seen either kneading-tr^mgh, 
briad-hutch, oilj&r, or c^ne-keg — things owned now- 
‘ hjr the poorest peasant in the lan^. * In thi one 

^oom •of rhy father’s: hut — it was more ao hut tHa.n a 
cottage — were two cradle-like boxes filled Vit!i oat- 
stf-aw, in w^ich we slept, the cooking-p<y; in the . 
middle of the room hanging from i roof-beam, and 
e a big chopping-block — and that was kll ! That was 
just all! 

We were lodged in this Kut, ^hich stood » little 
above the village gCMalemort^’fi.nd close to the Chateau 
de la Garde, because we belonged — with the other farm 
animals — to the estate of |[.a Ga^do, owned by the 
Marquis d’Ambrun. My father gathered the acorns 
from the oak& of the Marquis, and was allowed to 
keep the half of them for Kis paj^ij jnd we alsq had 
the right to till two scraps of land, from which we got o 
enough beans and< vetches and herbs to keej) us from 
actually starving to death — we three and*all oiflr fleas. 
You will know<iiQw we lived when I t§ll you that not 
until I got aVay from L,acGarde altogether did I taste 
anything as good is *^3 bit ofi fresh-baked soft bread 
dipped in soup made ol" rancW porkc , ^ 

My people baked bread “but once f year. When the 
day for making it eame, my father and mother went 
down to the village, ^ad ^herq, husks and all, kneaded 
the coarse flour madeoofc'^lhe rye and beans and acorns 
we had managed to collect in the goufse of the year. 

It was on the veiy block that you can see in front of 
qjir stable, the one on which I cut ladder for the mul^, 
that^ach mo^-ning my father witl^his big axe chopped 
i 4 P^our food for the day.® By the end of the year the ■ 
btead was so hard that it nicked the ed^ of the axe. 
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oi Arhite bread that ever I tasted was 
givfen me one day as ^passed in front of the phSteau 
. Madenyi^elle Adeline, wko was* of the same age 
as myself. And forgiving it to me she got a foufid 
scolcfing from her mother, the Marquise. ' •* 

Adeline, Adeline ! ” cried the Marquise, “ why d* 

• you give^our white bread to that little vwetch ? You 
must not teach him what whi« bread is, or the dky 
may cqme when he will snatch it out of your moath ! 
and then turning to me, %he went on : “ Get out of 
here, «little beast J Getdjit! Hurry — or I will set the 
dogs on you ! » And I, ‘gripping fa»t my bit of bread, 

Scampered off to our hut as fast as I could go. That 
piece of bread wa*s the jnost delicious thing I have 
eaten in all my life; and yet the cjuel words of the 
Marquise made it bitter with a drop of g^ll. 

Appther tinje.I jyas j^forse served. I ■vfes coming 

• home from a hunt for some magpies’ nests t^at I knew 
of in the ^ojjlars in thelralley of tlie Nesque. It was 
ten o'clock; and, as I had eaten nothing that day 
hunger was twisting my empty inside^ As I passed 
behind the Chateau, ^skirtin^ the stables *and sheep- 
folds, I saw^ in the gutfer a fiye cabbage-stalk. My 
mouth watered, and I ran* to picjj it up; but the'Mar- 

. quis s sow with he. litter alsS s'aw it at the same time, 
and ran as -quick as I did. The -swine-herd, a cruel 
fellow, when hp saw me .strelch tiut my arm, gave m# 
such a whack with his stickVhnt he took away my 
breath. I left the.cabbage-stalk to the pigs and ran 
as ha-d as I could run, for the jtrpte would haye 
^aten^mS to a jelly; and as I made l.ff I heard th« 
Mawjuis calling fromjiis window, “Well 4one! Well 
done I What js. that little rascal doing there ? Dbes 
he^want to take the food out of the mouths of my pi^f 
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Vermin th&t they &re, ihose peasdhtsJ Vf theyeouJd 

but §et^t us, they would ^t ue up ali\yf" « " 

irhat day another greet drop of bittergegs fell i^jto 

myhgart. 

^ So,® too, when Monsieur le Marquis, ♦ftf^adaisie. le 
Marquise, aqd Monsieur Robert, their son — who was 
Cavalier du Roy — chanced one day to pass before our • 
hift, and I saw my old father and my old mother kneel 
♦dowrf on the threshold, just as if the Hfbst werp going 
by, shame devoured me ; arfd it seemed as if a red-hot 
iron were pressing into the pjjf of my stomach — K hurt 
me so to keep back my rage. « 

^'You wietched boy,^^ called out my father as he^ 
rose from his knees. Th^ next ^ime Til take good 
care that you knep 1 to our kind master ! ” and to know 
how good ani how simple my father was, made the 
fire — not df God — burn the mpre %j:ciily withm ijne. 

• The only one of those living in the Chateau whom d 
I could look upofi with pleasure and salutb with re- 
spect was little Adeline, the young lady who ^ve me 
the piece of wtike bread. She had gentle eyes, and 
smiled at me lach time Ahat we chanced to meet. But 

c f ^ 

as she grew up it seenjed to rtie "that littFe^by little her 
smileS grew fainter. ^ Her eyes, I Lnow^ were just as 
gentle, only I dared not l3ok at her«any more. 

One November evening during All Saints’ week, 
frhile we were jn our iiufc around a pot of dried beans 
— the last left from onrtstore for the year — my father 
, said : “ To-morrow, son, we must begin to gather our 
acorns in the Nejs^e for the winter. Times are going 
to be hard wiflh us. I don’t know all that* is taking 
plac%, but 1, have been told that in Avigncm^people 
arj:* killing each other off like flies; and there is the 
I^evolution in Pans, and Monsieur le Afarquis and all 
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the Amily ate g0ing to help the Kine of France, who 

is ^ir great dan|:er.” 

»This w^iP j|he first muc i ima neara ol the King of 
France, but instantly the thought came to me * “ if I 
couli^ onjyfight him, this King of France* whOm the 
Marquis is going to defend ! ” How old was I then* 

I don’t »iow. J never knew exactly— the records of 
baptism, you ^e, were burned* but I must have bfien 
thirte^,^ perhaps fourteen years old. Certainly, my 
fathers words astonished ’me— but as much, perhaps, 
y tUeir numbej a« by yhat he told. He always had 
a short tongiife, poor mSn. 

The next morning I had forgotten a« about the 
King of Franctf when, bf fore daybreak, we started to 
gather our harvest of acorns. It w^s fearful weather. 
The ground was frozen two spans deep; a cutting 
wind i^as blowing; fipm time to time sAow-squalls 
burst out of the sullen sky. The dawij was just 
breaking wljgn we reacBed the ravftie of the Nesque, 
bordered by great oaks, through which the wind blew 

sharply and tossed hither and thithe? their leaves ' 

that looked as if they had bCen^urned into red copper 
by the cold. Excepting the re<J ok-leaves, eveiything 
on the earth ^nd Aove it was g«ey. The sky Wks one 
mass of even grty cloud,.stretching from east to west 
just hke*a*piece of grey felt. Flocks of Hnnets, red- 
breasts, yellow-hammers, aad bther little birds cairfe 
down from the mountains— fffiilg dose to the ground, 
or, with feathers «1I fluffed up, huddling together in 
Jhe stubble or bushes. When the poor little things 
act that way, it always Is bitter cold 
^t any one try<o gathej acorns in .cold weather 
with numb Ijands! Among the pebbles in the*<ity 
bfd of. the river the shining acorns, no bigger than 
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olivfes, so slide and slip through yo«r fingers tlAt it 
takfs* a 4 whole bib half-d^ to* gather ,two pecks *01 
'thein. My poor* fether, ^ can see him ngMI 1 As^ bo 
axMicJ^d down and leaned forward he left between 
lys skfmpy greenish stuff jacket and hhobu^kd 
breeches a great gap, where the sharp edge of his 
lean spine shewed plainly through his goarse, <}^orn-out 
shift ; and his rough Woollen stockings were /ull of 
'holes, *and so worn off at the heels that his (eefi were 
naked in his wooden shoes sfuffed with dry grass. 

The furious cold wind, whjch whined about* and 
whirled the copper^ed leaves, Whistled ih the osiers ; 
and in the Wbllows of the rocks it howled and roared ' 
like some great fearful horn, o I huggdd*^ myself close, 
my skin all cracked with the cold, and thought of the 
good time to come when, sheltered behind a rock, w<? 
could eat, ^ith our hunger for % sauce, <4lje hard" hunch 
of black bfead whi^h my father that morning had 
chopped off for us bn the block'with the lyg axe. 

We were working hard in silence — for the very poor 
^never have njucfi to say — when all of a sudden I heard 
the hounds of* the Udarqufs in full cty> They were at 
the other end of the rapine, on*the slope 6^ the moun- 
tain. 1 jumped up »nd stared wRh aJ^ my might. 
When one is young there* i^ nothing so delightfuh as 
to see a hai^ chased* J>y a pack of dogs. P saw them 
a*long, long way off ; “th^ hare, light as smoke, was 
far ahead. From timeftd time she would squat on her 
B haunches, listening, and then w ould die off again ; and 
at last I saw her rifh down toward the dry bed of thq^ 
stream. The hounds, in full cry, Arne tearing^ after 
her. 'When tkey overran^ the scent, they quickly tried 
bi^^and found it again. Where the h^g had stopped 
tp -listen, they snuffed around and yelped the louder. 
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lT|jfk*pack was spread all across the slope. In .front 
were the larg[e»black-and-ta«i hounds, their eaft a span 
Idiig, who^ily over-leapt bushes anS openings in the 
groi^d. Then came the smaller and heavier* d<?gs, 
slower blit surer. Then, away 'behind the rest, tlft 
beagles jvith their short, sharp ciy — ^good beasts for 
taking the haretin her form, Ijjut slow-going, becajise 
* their little twisted legs are no good for jumping, and 
they Hhws to go round ev^ the bunches of wild t^me.* 

I held my breath, for the hare was almost on us, 
and was goin^: to passjrlght in front of me. But just 
,as I picked up a stone — sbisto! she saw me! She 
doubled like % jlsch, with one spring she was over the 
Nesque, and with anotHfer she was up the mountain 
^..^de and safe in the woods — so goofl-bye to my hare ! 
The dogs came on quickly, overrunning the scent at the 
point where ^e had doubled, but picking V up again 
in no time. And then ^le whole pack in fuH ciy swept 
on do^n the^ill-side until they were lost in the forest 
far off among the ravines, and only, their cry came, 
ringing back tef us faintly from the distajite. 

My father had not .noticeci .any part of all this. 
Without evtn liftigg his *ead hb had kept on gathering 
the acorns with his stiff finger.<i. • As I still stood there, 
open-mout|jed, all of a sudden on the slope of the 
mountain behind me I heard a njoise of rolling stones. 

I turned and saw Monsieur Robert, the Cavalier du Roy, 
ranning dowij toward us, hnlSing in one hand his 
dog-whip and in the other his gun. He rushed down ^ 
•a us like a wounded wild boar— it is the only thing 
I ranrfhink of as savage as he was feen! My.poSr 
father at once drop^d down, on his kndbs to him, as 
was the pea^t habit of those times; but the braje, 
w^tho^f^a word, gave him such a blow across the face 
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Witli^his dog-whi]g that he knocked mm to the ground. 
Sedng tftiis, I ran to the side of &ie ravine, and, kicking 
mjbsabots, bhgan to ^limb up the rooks — clingi2ig 
wifh hands and with my feet toa I heard ^very 
Mow that lashed my poor father, and I heard the 
brute calling out to him — “ Dirty beast of a j)easant ! 
ril^ teach yoif to spoil^my hunting ! ” and then more 
blows. , o « 

In the meantime the gai^ekeeper had conse ^bp : d 
huge man who could only ^eak very bad French. 
Folks said he was a German. • ^e fiad ajiame no one 
could say — a Dufcn name fit to drive you out of thor, 
house — and, as he had to be called something, we 
called him Surto. This beaSt also began to hammer 
my poor fatherc who was writhing on the ground like . 
a half-crushed worm. o ® 

C O 

I had stopped on a high r6cli from' Which I cfould 
see the tm> monsters at their^. cruel* wori^. o I picked 
up a stone as big as my head and threw it?.^ Th^ stone 
^whistled througji the air, just brushing against the 
gamekeeper’ai^r, and fell hard and hea^y on Monsieur 
Robert's toes. 

AXf 1 " he yelled, afld tureing s^w meP Off went 
both barrels of his guit. • The shot whizzed round me, 
but I plunged into the wood-*~and then it ^as : Catch 
njje who can ! 

I was only a child— I understood my danger. I 
hid myself in the depths of the woods, and did not dare 
' go back home. Shivering, almost 3ead with the cold, 

I ate my bit of bread crouchipg in a ^hicket, and a little 
slxeltered behind a rock. The bread was so hard that 
, 1 to breal it with a otone. I ^softened it with my 
for while eating it I was thinkingK>of my father 
i had seen hiia with his face all covered withoblood, 
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an^ /reading that lie had bedn killed. . And my mother, 
what would sh* think ^hen-I did nohcome bade to the 
hi«»? An<*when she saw hS- poor man, her Pascal, 
crasl^ed and bleeding ? “ Ah 1 " sighed I, Jooldhg *at 
the stone'lTield, “ah, how happy *this stone is. Hov^ 
I would Jike to be this stone, for then I would not 

suffer any more and my heajt hurt m*e as if it visas 
cut with a knif®, 


TwiBgbt vyas coming on^ In winter it does not last 
’• night comes ^1 at once. The wind blew 
sharper and sharped, ^r off on the edge of the sky 
^ long red line streaked the grey clouds ^d showed 
that the sun was getting. Then the sky and plains 
and mountains, which all Bay long had been duU grey 
.^wned to a violet; while the treei ajid the naked 
bushes ^nd the rocks took on a reddish tone. The 
^wind dropped ^ inom«nt,*paying honour to tie setting 
sun; a fox barkeci on ^e opposUe slope-*and then 
suddenly aU was dark. * 


I ventured out of my lair, and climbed the bushy - 
side of the ravine. Just as I.reached'tho top, brrrou 1 
a covey of partridges ilevy off from right under my feet 
with a soun* like ^load c/ cobblestones tumbling out 
of a car. Th# start they gavf m^ was soon over; and 
then, shiveri|ig and blue with the cold, I went down 
into the plain. * • 

At almost every step I h^ted and looked around. 
The smallest rgek, a tuft of thyme, a live-oak bush, 
seemed a crouching man on the outlook — perhaps 
Sarto with his gun] I was more afraid of that man 
than of«ll the wolves on the mountains* put togetber! 
Although the wind stfll roared and howled* the stones 
rattling under ay feet seemed to me to make a trem^. 
doiw noj^ The night was veiy dark— not a star to 
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, be seen^; the dul^grey over everyAfpg. 

Yet I could see pretty jv<^d i£&« We, the ’poor, 
tl^ very poor, can se^ m the d^rfK TKfe^ocks <i#re 
all in*^ei^ folds, if-^yas ’Sio cold. But as I went". along 
%e slope above t6e Nesque, not far above thi CMteau, 
it seemed to^ me that j eotild hear the pigfs ,^nting; 
and I certainly could s«e the light carried by the swine- 
, herd — so it must have been about pig-fieeding time. 

I had but a few steps morftto take in order t(y r^ach the 
high rock from which I had threwn the stone at Mopsieur 
Robert. I was bp>-ning to gActhere, that I might know 
whether o%not my father was lying dead at the botton^ 
of the ravine, beaten to death by tbo^e two beasts. I 
walked softly along, but the %tfle stones still made too 
much noise UKdef my feet, and I got down and crawled^ 
silently op all fours. I reached the overhang of the 
t;ock, and“ craned over into the ravine.* I stared and 
stared until I coujd* see no more, but all that I could 
make out was a long black line and a Kng white line 
■ coasting the foqt of the mountain. The giant oaks 
which bordered the Nesflue made the black line, and 
the white line was thfe dry bed oY the waitercourse with 
its smooth white stones. 

When I WSS (}Uit6 CCS'taiix mat ixniicF W^S not 
lying therg, to be /ood fof the wolves, I drew softly 
fback on hands anct knees. Still filled with dread, I 
went down into the r|v^iLe through the holly and thorny 
scrub-oak bushes, pushing through the thickets, for I 
did not want to fallow any beaten path to the Nesque. 

I was afraid of^that great mpnster qf a gamekeeper wftio 
somewhere, I was sure, was watching for ma* as if I 
had been a fox — and t thought ^that the whistling of, 
fife wind and the rattling of the whirling leaves would 
keep any one from hearing the noise of the JEyjlly mid 
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?! hold of me,*and of 

thd stones whiqfr iattlefl4loii^.;|m<ler py feet. 

^hen I<-«ched the borddf of the Nesque I looked 
out between two tufts of bush%s to right and te lift 
but aeither»saw nor heard anyt|iiri^ out of the waj^ 
And, whid: gave me still more comfort, lying there 
where I ffad kidded them off, so that I rilight run the 
faster, were my^ sabots! Then-^lbelieve me or no, as 
best pieces you-in order to give myself courage,* 

“y *^^east and 

said the only pr^ei* rny^mother had taught me 

Great Saint John of the golden mouA 
Watch aver the sleeping child. 

Fromtorm prot?ct him shouJd he go 
To play around the pond. 

Ih forests, too, take care of him 
Agair\^t- the tootA of wolf 
F or ever and ever be it so, 

♦ Fair Saint Joh-j who hast iMl^y hean. 

a.™ Tfcl. ,ha, I be cared for and wa. 

With one spring Lreached nqd put on mv sabots 
and then fl^ like lightning thsough the stubble and 
brush, and clifiibed %teep slopes like a lizard. I sfipped 

froTfi? carefully keeping away 

-the M from the Chitea^ 

the gleaming windows of whidh I could see on the* 

- a. ,he Ch“l' 

iegan to bark togeSher, and as I feared that they had 

Uk ortheT^^ T' ^ the 

jfo from the gameiKeper, outside the 4ines of the 
But our hut still was far away, and I knew that 
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if I yent there 

certainly the ed as iMccould Jftar 

to comfort my Mother. ‘ It „ 

cSfing ^ eyes coufd out 

far off on the hiU orchards; something 

,„*en the Wo^s “/t *' ^ „„r for- 

'1”“' h~-hum Vot 

lorn hut-bu u up « . ^ 

with stone slabs. y V hanging 

„f it our one tt,e big bloelf, 

by its pot-llfioks and fathertChopped the brdad 

behind the door on “yiY^'Lffor our little 

‘"T 'o serete up ■»# 

»" ? i°"e:: ^pT-p. 

in each hand, 1 we listened. Feeling my 

Now and then I stop^ ^ another, 1 got 

way, dodgina ftntn e co«iv 4 crept pp to the hole 

at last behind thg huh .„d 

, cdled, •■ was no one thjre 1 . 

No one within me. I thought 

Mer^^ my mother Ijpd been tiUed. 
that both my tatner ai j jj 

I ran round to the door of the hut. « w ^ ^ ^ 

The W^otherl FatherloWhere 

g.,,, the top » ” J ™j'^“7p-and my aorro* so 

StC’th!; rolled f .be b P-»" 

of crying as 1 never before had known. 
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• For more than an, hour I lay tlfere whil«vl Sobbed 

the hT'* *“ •'’* *''* of 

ne LMteau, rfas before me'bmong the oUve !?«.« 
Male^^Vrr o7„ft 

qn as if crazy, my arms spread wide onen*ne th u 

embrace eo„e and.,?be„ 

^pon gbwering, I thongh.' , sj A 

look tfct'“ ” ^ '''' f’o'o^ “y tea 

ook tkree JUJVS, one.Aer the other, anS-pLTl 

I was in the middle of the pond I ‘ ’ 

"Wer'itwl^:''’ himself 

drown him«lf, did he?"- 

swe^*™"?!"””’ ‘»o.*'t»y grandfather a*, 

wered. To-morrow we slt|lI,know.” 



CHAPTER II 

( 

DEATH OR SLAVERY 

The' next night I ate my supjfer oq, both sides ofrmy 
mouth at once — bolting my chesISiuts an'H porridge, and 
all the while 4n fear that I might be late at thtcobblefr’s 
shop and so lose even a singl^e one cff J^ascaPs words. 
And while I was^bbling I kept saying to myself, 
“ Suppose Pas(S.l should choose this evening to tak^ 
his olives a the mill, and shbuld leav^ us all gaping 
with no sto^ at all ! ” 

With my mouth*still full, I 'got up from the table 
pd went to the cupboard where my ^andfather’s 
lantern was kept, and brought it to him ready lighted 
for our start '‘Well,” ^id he, “^ou are in a hurry, 

mankin.” ^ ‘ ^ 

“ OH, do come, grandfather.® Perhaps Pascal already 
has begun!” I cried bfisdiechingly, &.nd It the same 
time pulled •him by the hand! But there was no need 
fSr beseeching ; the good ^)ld man would have let ra^ 
drag him anywhere; be^, Refused me nothing. When 
I think of him, the tears come in^ my eyes. In a 
moment we were off, and we reached the cobbler s just 
aa Pascal was stepping over«the threshold. “ 
s Tfiethree^)f us wentin togethe^. Already the s^op 
[ wa^ nearly full. Pipes %ere getting Ipaded, ready to 
, be balanced in turn for lighting over th^^moky lamp; 
be^de which, like two litUe golden suns, hjing the 
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shfhing wholes* * The lively heat of the stove in the 
tlese room— tight shut all day long— with Smell of 
^tale tojjja^co-smoke mingkd with* the smells of shoe- 
maker's wax and wet leather, made an aynosph«re so* 
pungent •that it fairly hurt one’s nose; but it CTew 
better when Lou Materoun and the rest lighted fteir 
pipes-*-each charged at the top with a scrap of fragrant 
amadoUf th^^ ftie fire might Atch easily — and scf gave 
us % fjesh s'mell of burning that drowned out all the 
old smells of dead tob&cco-smoke and wax and tan- 
batk ^d gre^sy*leath*^r thongs. 

^The shorfnaker anti his apprefttice were hammering 
away at a 4)air ^f soles. They were hufrying : it was 
. easy to see that they.wanted to get done with their 
noisy lap-stone work, and so clear,the way for the story 
,'^o go on. Under the Jjlows of the ftiushroom-headed 
hamftiers tljoi soles juried up and became dark and 
shiny. With his big black thumb, all* dotted «rith 
pricks froig his awl, tHb shoemaken turned and re-turned 
the leather on his lap-stone ; and presently the work 
was done. J was getting very rasfless. I looked 'in 
the bucket under .the taWe to see if there were any 
more sqjes to be * piunded ;* but in the bucket, fulk 
of dark iroter,, ftiere were on^y a few stray Scraps of 
leather — the p<*inding wa*s St an end. 

I couldn’t hold my tongue »y longer; and I, who 
always kept quiet, said quite -boldly, “Pascal, how*did 
you get out of the pond ? . 

And Pai?:al, jvho was only waiting to be started 
leaned^ forward a little and immediately began 

• ^ell, my big jjnnp ended in my sittjpg dowfl in the 
middle of ^e pond with a Imack that made m» tingle . 
with, pain, (and with a shock that went all up through * 
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, oote of my hair— for the pond iras 
froaenias hard as a® stone! Hurt and half stunned I 
ouwled as well ^s® I could ‘toward the °fro«n bank, 
'and Jhei^, in a sort of dazed misery, I sat dJira on the 
grotoid.' What would become of me; what coOJd 
Ido? I rras fatherless, motherless, homeless, left all 
done in the Gelds of a cold winter night. Tlie only 
dea ^n my poor little head was that the one road out 
of my trouble was to die. I might go to the wolves in 
the mountains, or to Surto ahd the wicked Monsieur 
Robert at the Chateau ; in eithftr way the wild beasts 
would kill me, and,l>would be cfhit of my»sorrow and 
pain. o 


■ ' in6 to tlfe vary i 


But suddenly a good thought cami ,to me. I re- 
membered that th^ only time I had’ gone to be 
catechised, Mon^eur le Cur6 had said to us, “ 
children, never forget that God^s your F;aJ:her. Whpn 
you, are in ^rouble or pain or poverty, or when you 
are nigh unto death) pray to Hhn, and He will listen 
unto you. And go often and see Him in His ‘own 
house, which is ‘the church. Go there just as you 
would to some'Mnd and charitable neighbour's house 
•You will see that He wifl^ help ybu." 

The remembrance of^ these ^omis«s came back to 
me, though for three year# I had never thought of 
them, and I got up greatly comforted. I had often 
mefe Monsieur le Cur^%or ^Monsieur le Prieur, as we ^ 
called him in my day — pupthe road to the Chateau de 
Garde. But because he went t^pre to visit the 
Marquis d’Ambrun, that did not make him at all the 
sam^ sort of mai^ as the Marquis. He spoke°kindly " 
to evety one. ^He even shook my father’s hand ^hejj 
he m^ him, and would a#k after his wife La Patine 
ant} after little Pascalet. He laughed, Joked with 
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the l^rest of us« *Oh, he was good dough welf baked, 
tlftt»mani— good all the way through* 

I w^pt down toward *t*e village of Malemort in 
the cold darkness, whipped cruelly by th/ freezing 
wind, I seemed to see quite plainly our good MBasieur 
Randoulet his kind face, his grey eyes, his long white 
hair curMng on his shoulders, his fine delicate hands, 
his gown so loiJg that the hefe always was hitfing 
agains^ his heels, his black stockings, and his shoes 
with their silver buckles* and in my ears seemed to 
sound kind words, epokA in his womanly, gentie voice. 
Of all the people who dkme to the Chateau he was the 
only one who did not frighten me. He v^s the only 
one who, when^ saluted, him, took off his hat to me 
saying, “ Good day, little man." ' 

.•it must have been about midnight l^hen I entered 
the yilltige. I^q one w|s*in the streets, nodights- were 
in the windows, and the only noises were ^e roaring 
of the wind, ^nd now ailW then the* banging of a badly- 
fastened shutter, and the endless murmur of waten 
spirting from the fountain into the shell-shaped troueh 
all hung with icicles. 


I went og quickly through' the’lonely streets, straight 
to the curacy besWe the church. But when I'found 
. myself in front of#Monsieur*Randoulet’s door I began 
to get friglftened again. Would.die speak harshly to 
me ? Would he take me back teethe Chateau ? WoulB 
he give me again to Surto?^ No (I answered back to 
myseff reassiftingly), he woiild not do these things. 
Monsieur Randoulet always had smiled when he spoke 
to me.^ Kindness always shone upon his face. Qe 
wa« good; he couW not do evil Suigly he \#ould 
protect me instead of betrayilig me; tind I raised Ae 
nockei: thnqp and let it fall again— one I two! thr^^I 
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A^d then I began to tremble, iif dread that^ had 
knocked too hj^d. I waited listi^ing. No\h*ng 
stiiredin the c6racy. fwent back aloBjctbe cJ^ovb 
wSU nnd^-peered up at all the windows, but all^were 
tightly closed and Sark. I went again fo the *door, 
again lifted up the knocker, waited again a moment, 
an^ then — o&e I two I did not dar^ knoclT the third ’ 
time. In a minute I heard the voi^e of Monsieur 
Randoulet calling, “Janet^un! Janetounl J ^hink I 
hear some one knocking," an^l of Janetoun answering 
him from the upger story, c“g^Moh'sieur is mistaken ; 
it is only^a shiftter rattling in the wind.” Then ^ 
knocked three times boldly, and straightway I heard 
Monsieur le Cur^ calling, "F told you'^so; go see what 
it is." c 

Presently I saw a light ip a window far up unSer 
^he tiles, jnd then I heard the'click-clflck of Janetoun’s 
wooden shoes as she came down the stairs^ I heard 
her hand on the lock, but before she opened the door 
rshe called, 'VAgho’s there ? ” 

It's me,’o I answered. 

“ But who are you*?*^’ slje ^called agmn ; and I 
' answered her, “ It’s Pascalet^^de la Patine.’** 

Hardly had I finishgdo saying my name when the 
door opened, and my eyesewere dSzzled by the flash • 
of light from the lain|) which Janetoujn carried in h?r 
hand ; and as I stepped into the doorway she said 
crossly, “Monsieur le‘Car6 is abed and^asleep— and if 
. he wasn’t, he couldn’t go running through the streets 
in all this cold. What do you want with hin| ? Speak 
Up ! ^ What dot^ou want here at this time of night ? ’’ 

She shut 4he door b^ind me, for it truly was bitter 
c{Ad, and went up around the turn of tjie spiral stairs 
'80 -as to get out of the draught, and there stood facincr 
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tnCf^Wi&iting fdir my^swer. But her sliarp words had 
so upset me tbatj did nit knpw what/o say. At &st^ 
sbaMag with aeld and fear, I dfanaged to stammet out, 
“ I w^t to see him.” 

“You want to see him! you want to see liim I, 
Good gracious, what a box of impudence ! Don't you 
know better than, to come routi^ peopltf up at t'^jo 
o’clock io the iporning in winter weather like this*? 
And .don’t* you know that jt is only a death-call that 
would teke Monsieur le Cjjrd out on such a night and 
at such an hoiy 9 t\retj’fc the days long enough for 
jjpu ? Come wnen it is day.” 

As she spoke, J^netoun came down the stairs, up 
which I had crejft a step t>r two, to send me into the 
^ street again. But Monsieur le Curd bad^heard all our 
talk, luckily, and from abQve called out to her, “ Let 
httle Pascalet crtriJe up, and start a fire in th\ kitchen, 
so that he jnay warm hin^elf. I wish it so.”* 

JanetQun stepped grumbling, and* her sabots went 
clattering up the staircase, and I followed her. We 
entered the kitchen, still warm from* the, fire of the 
night before, and still* fi^l of^ t}i% smell of the sauces 
of Monsieur fe Curb’s supger. This alone was enough 
to comfort mj* poor stomach-yag %mpty as a clapper- 
less bell 1 IJow good Monsieur le Curd’s stews must 
be,»I thought, for the smells werl like th’ose which 
came to me when I passed* by the kitchen at the* 
Ch&teau. Anc^it was still better when Janetoun, with 
her face nearly an dxtra span long for vexation, broke 
some light wood across her knee afid filled the fire- 
place with it, and soon had a fine, wtiite, crackling 
blaze. It seemed as 4f I had g^t into Paradise 1 
Presently I ^eard the soft flip - flop of MonsiSu]^ 
Rwdoi^et’s slippers. But when he came into the 
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kitchen, muffled up in his long \frap^, andVnth a 
bldls-checked ha)idkerchi^f tie€ aroui^ his head* T did 
not know him — until he spoke to me his gentle, 
^omanl^' voice. Then there was no mistaking him. 
olt w4!s indeed good^ kind Monsieur Randdulet himself. 

“ Is it thou, Pascalet ? ” he said. “ Thou, art a good 
^y, and thbu hast done exactly right in cAning here.* 
Do not be afraid ; f will take thee to see t^^y father. 
He is badly hurt, but he will get over* it,” ^\iid gs he 
spoke he stroked my cheeks with his soft hand and 
drew me gently to his side. , 

I was filled wfih wonder. * I had dbt even opened 
my moutfi, and yet Monsieur le Cur^ knew all that*I 
desired. * 

“ Where is my father. Monsieur ? ” I ventured to 
ask, * 

“ He if in the hospital, where your jnother'is caring 
for him. ^ I will ta]^e you to them in the morning ; this 
is not the time.* I am sure you have,jiot eaten any- 
, thing to-day.^ Janetoun, isn’t there something in the 
cupboard ?^” • 

“ What can there f ” Janetoun answered sulkily j 
and as she opened the cupbo*ar<3l, she added, “ There is 
nothing at all but a stuffed tomato?" ^ 

As she said this sfie ppt on the table a little stew- 
pan in w^iich wai^ a tomato as big ai my fist and 
•browned like a pie. ‘Just to look at it made my mouth 
water ! 

“ Would you like that ? ” asked Monsieur Randoulet. 

“ Go ahead, therif t^d eat it. Don’t be afraid. Ea^ it 
♦ut of the pm; Here is a* good piece of bre|d. And 
afterwards ^ou shall have a good cup of wine and go 
t^bed. When daytime comes I vnll lake you to see 
your father in the hospital.” 
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To kndw that tikther was not dead, that fay 
mothei* iftas taking care oi him, that Monsieur Ran* 
dpulet jisrould s^and* between me^nd Sii!-to— to know 
all that made me so happy that I felt sick. When I 
tned to. eat I could not manage it. My gullet Tras «dl 
rawn together, my mouth was dry, and my heart still 
was so full ofrthe dismal fear of that dreadfufcday that 
there was no room in‘it for my joy. •! felt queer in my 
inside, and^m^ leg^ got weak under me, and my head 
swam. Monsieur le Cure saw’what was the matter. 

Here,^ said he, “stvt ycftrr appetite with this glass 
of wine, ' and he pflured tw« Sngers of wine into a 
beaAiful glass cup that tinkled like a bell, and tHat had 
a foot life the chaljcl used jn the mass. You may 

Jvi-fnT swalloiying it down. 

«...iend 2 ^ that was wine! In an instant I 'no longer 

was the fame boy. , J bit inttf my bread and began to 
XppCT^ ^*^**^^’ ^ sausage- 

And I n6 longer was afraid. I talked to Monsieur 
le Curd as I would, have talked to a boy hf my own 
age. I told him all that had happened thafcfay— the 
coming of the h|re, my pobr Yather’^^ieating, the fling- 
jug oi the stone, my dfty in Hiding, ^nd at last of nfy 
kap into the ponS. A« he listerfed to me Monsieur le 
eurd^t down iif front of the Hre and warmed himself, 
aifas half raised and his hapds. outspread to the 
flames as he used to hold them aty ass when, standing 
r/ 5 nii»sal,^e sang the Prafatio. When 

^ had^ finished, he got up; poured for n»e another full 
glass of wine,- and said, "Yomare a ^od Jjoy. Yo- 
have dope fight in comiqg here.” ^ 

j*®. back to m« to hide hi’s tearful* 
eyes, and hftmg Jils' arms above his head, his hands ' 
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squeaking and the Ofinging — 

and'again bomi boml.bom! res 

' ^ remembered-fifet I wafin the. 

iinrlA^f* ° <=uracy, and my fright left me as I 

Md Ih^StT'' “■' "Si’' 

CbhM “ Wl-Wps ran up through the alcove aid 
rubbed against the tester of my bed. it was the 
morning An^e/us that was ringing— the s&iSe An^e/us 
that sounded so dearly and so beautifully injthe farlv 
morning far ofF^jn our huf ®f La'cSi^e 

Just gs the last stroke of the An^e/us rang, I heard 

then the alcove door 
opened creakingly, and I saw her Itanding in the grey 

morning She put a bundle on my bed, a^d sdd 

“P’ 'Mere; put 

and this, cap. ^Eto you understand ? ” and so sayine 
she spread out the clothes on the bed!* . 

I gazed, gaping like an oyster, at all this brand-new 
outfit; ba^before I haji time to say a word, Janetoun 
had turned on her heel, and ffom the parlour door was 

wo \*!ft me ’that i musteget up at once, or I 

would keep Monsieur le Curd waiting. • 

That warning ^was enough. I jumped out of my, 

^ "o time Phad 

scrambled into the wf ite shirt, the new breeches, the 

warn jacket, the holfeless stockings,* the pretty little 
uckled sho^, and the little threeWnered hat. When 

'toTiSfriL ^ “J fi'^e/othes, I did not know <frhat 
S f? A and, indeed, could scartiely walk. 

But I wduW not for the world ha^e kept Monsieur k Curd 

to^sSn^** so, timidly tiptoeing aloii|, taking care not 
to shp on the shining tiles, I went down to the kitchen. 
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Monsieur RandoCtlet already was 'seated at* the 
table, dhd before wa^a straining c^p of somatbihg 
• blacky Wheejiyt saw me, he could not help laughing. 
“ Oh, look at the little scamp of a Pascalet ; why^ htf 
might be the* consul’s sonl Sit doVn here an<f get 
your breakfast. 

• “ Do youlike this ? ” he added, and gav<f me a cup 
of black sfeaming; stuff, just like his! He took a spoon- 
ful of broviip sugar from a dish and stirred it into my 
cup. “^There, that will warm up your little stomach,” 
he said* and gave.mft a Jjig fougasse with its crusty 
h<yns. • • . 

He ate and dran^ and then, doing just as he did, 

I sipped at my cup of blac* water, and dipped in it a 
horn of my fougasse. Not until seven* years later did 
I know that that black stufiF was coffee ;*for the next 
time. I. talted it mms at Jaffa, after the battK of the 
I^ramids, ^yhen Bonaparte gave us.coffee to .keep us* 
from the plague,. 

Monsieur Randoulet, wiping his lips, 
“did you like it ?'i - 


“Yes, Monsieur le Curd” 

“And nowado you want Jo see your father ? " 

“ Yes, Mon^eur le Curd.” 

your jacket; it 

IS cq/d. And we went down into ttte street.^ 

By that time it was broad d*iyj»and as we passed 
by the church we saw before V, on the pavement, a 
big pool of blood: IVfonsieur Randoulet stopped short 

to knife 
the 
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people, poor people! Theyunite tW strength, Aid they 
blood onPjr for the profit of their executionefs 1 " 
We kept on to the hospital but a few steps ^^way, 
entered without knocking, for thi doors of the 
, Hot&e of Chanty always are wide open, and so^passed 
ujythe stairs. At the stair-head, to the left hand, was 
t e room for the sick, into which Monsieur Randoulet led 
me ; and as we entered. Sister Lucy, who was the sister 
in charge, came forward to meet him with reverent 
greeting. On each side** of the room were narrow 
white beds. In the first ^ur to t^ie right were four 
wounded men whose wives were taking care of them. 
But at the far end of the room, to the left, I saw my 
poor mother at the head ofea bed ; Vd I made but one 
jump to her and threw myself into her arms. And my 
mother, weefiing, gave me a kiss. The poor cib not 
kiss often— their children npt at alk, I cariHoi recol- 
lect that;, any one had ever kissed me before. When ' 
my mother kissed me, it seehied as if i^n that moment 
I lived overfall the days of my life, while ky heart 
within me^ swelled with joy. And then, turning, and 
leaning oVeh the bed^, titovered^^my old father’s wounded 
face with tears; while he kept saying’ cp/er and over, 
P^scalet I Pascalet ! art tliou inaeed Pascalet, mv son 
Pascalet?” “ " e * J- ' 

But when I stoed up again and saw my father’s face; “ 
when I saw the red« swollen welts, a finger thick,'’that- 
Monsieur Robert’s ai^tl Surto’s whips had raised on 
tiis cheeks and forehead ; when losaw'his poor swollen 
eye, almost starting out of his head, then I began to 
tremble with^a burning fage. My face wm on ^re, 
ind my e^rs rang. My teeth is;ere eager to bite, my 
^tils to tend. I longed to burn the Chflteau, to poison 
wells I " ~ 
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BjjtJ was so heiples^! All that I could do was, to 
weep. I clenched my hands and said within me,* ‘'Oh 
• wheifH am ’ 

My old father began to move about restlessly, andj^ien 
to push down the coverings with his thin hairy hands. ’ 
, “Why ^rt thou moving about so?" |ny mother 
asked, covering him again with the, white sheets. » 

“ I want to say something. La Patine. Come for- 
ward, thdUaand Pascalet. fasten. You are not in the 
way. Monsieur le Cur6. lifow that Pascalet is here, I 
want to say thi^«) you:*You must d)oth go, toward 
mjd-day, to the Chateau to see our lord Monsieur le 
Marquis, and our lady Madame la Marquise, and Mon- 
sieur Robert ; and*you must tell them that as soon as 
I am jvell I wyi go and ask their pardon. You will 
fall at ^ey- knees, at their feet, and you will beg them 
to have pity on ybti and 3n me. Tell them tisat our, 
lives are in Uieir hands. IJost thou hqpr, wife®? Pas-"^ 
calet, dost thou "hear ? You must not fail.” 

Here Monsieur Randoulet cut him sho>t: "No, no, 
Pascal, this is notUhe moment £or that;*wb£a you are 
well, we will seo about if. .Believe? me, I know.” 

Die!!! Mqp DienI ” Aid my old father. 
What will ever our good master* the Marquis think 
,of us, and Monsieur Robert ^so, if we do not ask their 
forgiveness ? But, Monsieur le Cur^,* if you think it is 
not suitable — not suitable now * 

“ No, no, this jp not the momdnt. I will look' after 
It all ; do not be unea^. And now good-bye, Pascalet. 
Conje this qvenlng and sleqp at the** Curacy. You 
understand, Pascalet?” 

Yes, Monsieur le CSir^,”said I, looking a^ him with 
reverence — for it seemed to me that in him I reall^ • 
saw the good GdH. ^ 

C 
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' Bu{when heHumed to /e%ve us my fathei'arw^rda 
rame back to m6, “ Yofi iftust go and ask forgiveness I ” 
/ ^ forgiveness I I was red with sRSflie, the ^Iood 
^ boiled in my veins— and the wicked thojight came to 
me, Why have I such a father? I was ashamed of 
him. Not„onIy would I disobey him, but I did not 
Know what I would*do if he tried to force me. 

I was drawn away from these bitter thoughts by 
heanng Monsieur le Cur^, as he passed ^beside the 
other beds, speaking to the poor yromen who, lyeeping, 
were taking ca^cf'of their woQnded ificn. One had his 
cheek laki open by the bottom of a bottle, so that all 
his teeth showed; another^ had both legs broken at the 
knees by a blow from an iron bar; mto the back of the 
third a kniR; had been plunged up to the hilt: and 
the fourth had been almbst disembowelled, by a blow 
-with a jjloughshare. This ‘last, though so frightfully 
wounded, had Jelt the tavern, and had -managed to 
stagger as far as the church before he’fell. It was his 
blood we had seen. 


“ But How has this happened ? Who are the wretches 
who have wrought this misery?” Monsieur le Cur6 
asked again and a^ain. 

“They will not speak out," <^ried Che four women 
together. “Th?y will hot tell They will only kay 
that it was the P^p^ists— who called them Liberals, ’ 
and then fell on thpm and wounded them as you 
see I ” 

“Ah, if / 4gred but speak out!" said one of the 
women. ^ 

” “ What gi>od would speaking out do ? ” said another. 
/The rich are always the rich— they never are in the 
wrong.” 

“Come, come, this has nothing to Ho with the rich,” 
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said* Monsieur le Cur6. • Rich people don’t kill *ofF 
_ poor people like^fCes.” 

" When you go up to the Ch&teau, monsieur,” said 
one ofthe women, turning her heacf away and s^ak- , 
ing in a low voice, “just ask big Surto what took place. 
He knows all about it. Could stones speftk out and 
tell all, that man wouldn’t keep his* head on his shouf- 
ders for Ijng I ” * 

“Then ml this has come from a quarrel between 
Liberals and Papa^sts ? ” *, 

“That is all, iSlonsieur le Cur^. \re we the kind 
of^eople to do harm ? ” * 

Monsieur Randpuiet turned away from them for a 
moment, while his eyes filled with tears. When he 
spol^e*again he'said gently,^" Take good care of these 
poor fqJiloWs. I will not fqrget you and your^:hildren 
■—“■you shall not want.” 

Before he* lefj the hospftal he triecf to get a word 
from the bounded men. But their hurts, and the fever ' 
that was beginning to come on, kept them from answer- 
ing — and so he went awjiy. * 

Surto’s naqgo, spoken by one pf the women, gave 
me goose-flesh.^ To Ihy mind that man, that monger, 
that German, was ready for apy* crime. He frightened 
•me more than tvolves or tigers, or the very dfevil him- 
self! I was sure that he was lookltig for me; that he 
wanted to kill me in some dread^l way to revenge his 
master, Monsieut Rcjiert, whose foot I had crushed 
with^the stone — and I saw myself torfl to pieces with 
the whip, anS theft strung up*to one of th^ oaks on the# 
avenu»of the Chateau.. 

And so I stayed close-hidden ‘all day long in thtj , 
hospital ; where-iArith my father and my mother and 
the Sistei^ — I thought that I was as safe as in tjic 
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Cuhi,c]r 2\nd yet it vcas iiT the hospitid <that 

the danger was to come. * 

0 Idnrsuted until black, night shut dowi? ftfose upra the 
villa^^B— until not light showed in a s«igle window, 
and I was sure that everybody was in bed — before 

1 dared to f stir toward the Curacy. But ^n the very 
moment that I turned to go we heard faintly the sound 
of men’s voices singing the Pange Lingua with 
this the tinkling of a littfe bell. Sister L&cy opened 
the window and looked out,® and c^aid as she dosed it 
again: “They .a9e the W&ile Penilents. They must 
be escorting the Holy Sacrament to some sick mai. 
But where can they be goi^g ? Who can it be ? ’’ 

The tinkling pf the bell and the singing came nearer 
and nearer, Snd at last reached the hospital ; then they 
stopped, cand we heard the* sound of .heavy fos>tstep“s on 
‘^he* staifs. The door opened, and in came six Whi^e . 
Penitents : speotre-like creafvures in long white gowns, 
with their heads hidden in pointed cowls — cagoules, as 
the Penitenfs icall them — which came down to their 
shoulders' and had staring round holes for their 

eyes. 0 ■ ’ o 

When I saw thgse six 'ghosts^with their stretched- 
out heads pointed abbv% and below, witSlout any mouth 
and without any aiose, with only two black holes where, 
the eyes ought toobe^r-and still more when I saV the 
bi^st of them glancisig at me fiercely with his hollow 
eyes — I trembled wi^ii fright, and, Iwlding my breath 
to make myseK smaller, squeezed down in hiding be- 
^tween my fiber’s bed and the wall. • “ “ 

^ In thaj very instant the six ^Penitents dftwjeach a 
.|p%at knife out from his long hanging sleeve, and with- 
a Word they went up to the foursvounded Liberals^ 

and so larded them with thrusts and cutSothat their 

^ _ 
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blood leaked thft)ugk*the straw mattresses and strramed 
. tipoti the floor I The women screamld for help, &nd 
Sist^ Lucy ran Beseechingly from one executioner to 
the other — until a sidewise kick in her ribs sent* her 
reeling against my father’s bed, bftathless and ‘sick.. 
My mother fell over against me, in a swoon from 
fear. 

All this happened quicker than*I am telling it you. 
When tl^e Liberals were dead, stabbed through and 
through, ifve of the Penitents, all bloody, ran four 
steps ait a^ time d<^wB the *^tairs. But one, the biggest 
one, stayed behiSd. He came strai'^t to my father’s 
bid and stooped and looked under it — so tnat I saw 
his eyes flashing, ^^irough* the ‘holes 01 his cagoule. 
Then, stooping, he reached out his arm and caught 
my jivrist and Sb dragged me out. 

I s^rejftned at, the top, of my voice. But* no good 

• oamS of screaming. There was no one to j^elp-mts 
, Only my poor ^old father* and the vreak women, and 

the dead* were there ; and the monstrous great Peni- 
tent, dragging mp with him from thai room, hustled 
me down the stairs anij so inlcvthe streef.* Whether 
or no, I had 40' follow Rinf. He^eld me like a vice. 
When I called for http, he*turned^nd cuffed me; ‘and 
by the time th 5 t a window opetieTd — as happened once 

• or twice — we ^/^ere far away. So we ftassed beyond the 
skirts of the village; and at last,*tired of struggling, 
more dead than alive, I followed him quietly — as an 
unhappy dog follows ,one who (frags him at the end of 
a thong to throw him over a bridge. 

"NB^hat coflld that murdercms wretch wgnt with me J 
Fromithe* moment th^ he had come into t^e hospifbl 
I had guessed who it was ; but When we turned, aftinr 
leaving the villagi’, into the road leading to the Ch&teau* 
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then was no room left for hop{n^^at%jrgues§ might 
be*wrfiag. I iftew for certain that this man wfio*was 
dragging me after him/ who held "me with his big 
otroiDg hand — red with the blood of mfirdered ftien— 
was*Surto; and 4 felt that since it was ^urio who 
had me fast — there in the darkness of night, and on 
that loneljB road through the fields where- there waf 
no chance for me of rescue — I was as good as lost. 

Pascal, who was a boAi story-teller, patised at his 
climax ; while we, greedily listening, bent forward 
open-mouthed rafid eager ^ffer him'' lo go on. And 
just at fhat very moment the shop door flew offen 
with a bang, and in rushed La Mie, the shoemaker's 
wife, like a ma^cious whirlwind ! 

What al^ you all doing ? What are you thinking 
about ? 'Vshe cried angrily." Here Jt is eleven o'clock 

KSi ahpther moment it will be midnight. And y<?,u . 
have been chattering abou'i nothing for *la good two 
hours ! The oil is wasting, and my miserable cobbler 
of a husbaifd ris losing his time like a child." And 
as for yoti,*you lazy^cfog,” she added, turning to the 
apprentice, not a stitch h^ver you set* t^e whole night 
long. It is enough to drtve a feint crazy. Begone, 
all of you ! ” And 'Lh Mie, in la towering passion, 
blew out#the lamp. 

^^You hard-tongue(J slut," cried the shoemaker 
through the darkness^ grinding his teeth, “ I'll serve 
you out for this ! " ^ 

As for the rest of us, we groped our way along the 
^walls to the door, got out into the street, and s€t oft 
(6f our louses and beds. BuJ we hardly Tia4 taken 
ten steps when we heard the sound of the shoemaker's 
,Wap whacking La Mie's back with i^bunding blows^ 
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DuriN(? fhe whole of the next day the one thing that 
was tajked ^bdut in our village — at oli^e-mill, washing- 
place, and bake-*^en— wftiLa Mie's tremendous whack- 
ifig, which had lasted, it was rumoured, un#il well on 
toward morning. And wj^en I heard all this gossip I 
wondered if that* evening the shoemaker's shop would 
be oj^n for th^ meeting. 

But I. felt reassured when my grandfatljer, as he 
^j^walfowed his last mouthful of supper, snapp^l^is 
knife together, put it in Jiis pocket, ^nd saifl, “ Come 
on, little man* light the lantern. You will see she^ 
has had enough to make her behave* herself for a 
fortnight 1” 

Well, he w4s right.* The sluSp was open just the 
same as usual ; shotmaket and a^jirentice were tapping 
away as chefrily ^ ever; and. what was more, there 
was La Mie in person, smiling and agreeable, seated 
cloife to the light knitting her stocking. She talked of* 
various things, and made herseV pleasant to everybody. 

“ Good evening, Dominic ” (that was to my grandfather). 

" Pray take this chair. And you, my dear, put down 
tlAt saucy cat, who has jumped up on your little 
ben(;Ji.” • And then, turning to her husbtnd, she,a<WlftI, 

“ ^y, see there, your lamp is burning badfy; ” an^so 
Baying she tool* her scissors and trimmed the. lanp^ 
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And fn the tone of her voice all tli© while there'^was a 
riojj oC supreme latisfaction arid content. ^ ® 

I did not understand her good humoi^r. ^ But af l the 
nfeiglubours smiled, and then La Mie smiled too, for 
everyone knew that after the shoemaker •and hfs wife 
bad quarrelled and made up again they always were 
the best of <friends. And so, when Pascal came, she • 
said with all possible cordiality, " Ah, we have been 
waiting for you. Draw up to the stove. I fi|ard that 
you w;ere telling a story, and I said to myself that I 
would come and listen wi^ theorist, because your 
stories always ari so good. Begin as soon as you 
Uke.” ® 

And I, fearful that Pascal might have forgotten 
just where he left off, and that we might lose a part of 
the story, ventured to strike in, “You ^know, Pksjpal, 
you stopped where the big Wl^ite Penkfint ^as dragging 
yGU<li^ygh the black night along the road to '*th© 
Ch&teau.” 

u 

£9 ** Yes, yes, I remember,” Pascal answered. And 
then, after wmtkig a minute or two until we all were 
comfortably Settled, he avbnt on j — 

O ' ' 

I dertainly thought that wa^ lost. Every time 
that I hung back or fried^to brea& away Surto gave 
me a buffeh; and when he changed me from one hand 
^to the other he swimg^me around so rapidly that it 
seemed as if he would jerk my arms loose. All this 
tiii^ he was walking fas*t, and nev^ for 'an instant did 
he let me go freex^ 

on the heights at the end of the road I could 
to tru^e out the black row qf oaks in front of the 
C^teau, arid I knew that once beyond those oaks it 
all rip with me. , Yet if^only I coifl^ get loose for 
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to inudh as a 9 eco]|<i I felt sure that I would he all 
right, for a single spring aside would, take me out, of 
the road and into safety. I knew every hand’s bfeadth 
■ of thf countfjr thereabout^the steep hill-sides, the 
tufts of bushfs, the ditches, the ways, the paths i*and 
then, too, in the blackness of night a start of two steps 
is worth mpre than a long run by day. But the first 
thing to do was to get my start by making him let go 
of my hand. • 

At fir^ M -thought of biting him — of biting off his 
finger, jierhaps but I saw that wouldn’t do, for I 
couldn’t bite hin**at one* both hands. And then 
my great danger sharpened my wits, and gave me a 
better notion : majdng m^ remember the trick that 
often had been put upon me by the little wild creatures 
— crickets, beeves, cigales, the prayin^-njantis — which 
som^timea I caught in the fields. As I touched them 
. tjjfejfcwould.tfiways— eitha- from fear or by curvQing^ 
gather themselves into a, little heap, ^moving neither 
foot nor .leg, scTthat they seemed quite dead. I could 
turn them as I pleased; blow on then; shout at 
them — yet they never stirred. But dfd Ijfcr a single 
moment look aside — offi would scwttle my crickets, and 
my cigales and bsftles instantly would fly a^ay! 
It always was a ^esh surprise* to me, this trick; 

, and the good.thought that* came to me was that I 
shodld play it in my own behalf There was no 
time to be wasted, and the very minute that I had 
this notion I ycted upon it-Vdropping like a dead 
creature, and hanging limp from Surto’s huge hand,^ 
‘♦Vat, you vont valk any ,more ? ” fie cried. “ Veil, 
take ^hatathen I ” — and he gave me a k^k in the 1:^1^ 
that seemed to cradk every ope of themf and that 
ikpocked aU the yrind out of me. But I set my |a'SW. 
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aitd'made no sound; nor*^id I give aiiy sign 
when he followed up, the kick by a cuff .with 
his g^t paw that made'my teeth chatter. He seemed 
\o suspect a trick, for all this while hfe fltever le? loose ' 
his*grip on my wrist ; and when he foui^^ that eieither 
kic^ nor cuffs could make me walk, he dragged me 
along beheld him, my body bumping on the rough 
ground. This was»not good going for me ; but it also 
Was bothersome for him. He had e^et takexr ten steps 
, —to every one of which he swore a big Gtertn*kn oath- 
before he stopped again. By that time he myst have 
begun to believeein my trifik', for I heard him mutter : 

“ I’ll haft you any vay, tead or alife 1 ” — and then die 
tried to swing me up on hi| shoulders. 

^uckily for me, his penitent’s drd&s was in the Way, 
and he couldn^ manage it. The big, sleeves x&ught 
him in hjs arms, and the Cagoule flapped abqpt so*that 
^|jj(,^es no longer were bfefore his eyes» It was ^ ; 
though he had Ips^head in a.bag. Still holding me, he 
tried to throw off the cagoule with oilfe hand. But it 
would not cen^ loose ; and at last, entirely tricked by 
my limp deadness, he let me drop on the ground while 
he went at it with bt)th hands.* My chance had come 1 
In ^ instant, while fie still«was fumbling at the cagoule, 

I was on my feet ; and before his ^ead Was clear of it I 
had jumped the ditch by the roadside and had bounded , 
in among the brushjyood — and so was well awayT 
'*'Tc tevil!^ Ten tousand tevilsi I’ll haf you yet, 
3 rou little peast 1 " he tjried out after pie ; and I heard 
huB crashing int^ the brushwood *as he leaped the ditch 
and( then came pounding, along heavily in my wlike. 
Ihtt he mighf as well have been chasing thistledown! 
^iiadthe fitart of him; I knew &y way; the darkness 
s^l^^ed Presently, when I was a long way ahead.. 
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1 heaift him ■wfcistjli^g for the dogs at the ChMeati. 
Dogs "were anoth^ matter. They «ould get al 9 iig 
even better than*I' could in *the darlrt I ran tiarder 
than *ever. ^Jul the dogs were slow in coming. J. 
am net sur^ that they came at .all. Faintly, far 
behind me, I heard Suite’s strong Dutch curses as 
.1 came in .sight of the outlying houses cjf Malemort. 

I was saved ! 

It wa5 after midnight when I entered the village; 
yet the stPe^ts were full of»people, and all the houses 
were alight. The J^nifing of the four Liberals had 
turned the whol^ place •u*pside down. As I crossed 
tlfe Rue Basse I heard the cries and moams of the 
women, up in the*hospit|l, walling over their dead, 
and the murmurs and curses of the crowd standing 
abotft».the ho^ital door. Still all of a* tremble with 
fear, I dared no^t^ enter the crowd. It seeij^ed to me 
thaf only with *Monsieur le Cur6 would I b^^gafp, 
and I weift to the Curaey without ^ halt. "Jafietoun 
had not* gone To bed, and at my first little knock I^ 
heard the clatter of her wooden shoes., 

“Who is there?’’ she called ^out. 

“ I, Pasca^et.'” 

Then Janetoun •quickly swung the door ppen. 
“.Well, I neW!”»she cried? •“It is Pascalet, sime' 
enough. Where did you |:et awa^ from .the White 
Pemtent ? ” , « 

“Up by the Chateau. I played him a trick that 
made him let mie ^o — and thfen I ran off from him 
in the dark.’’ , • 

But what did he want with you ?”’ 

“ He’^^anted to kill me.” 

“ KiU you ! KiU *you—\mt Pascalet ! * The 
etdr 1 Do you^fenqw who it was ? '* 
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** Oh yes, I know very well. It®was'‘Surto.'’ ® 

VThe gamekeeper of Monsieur le Marquis?* That 
fine, handsome, "big man f What are ^ou talking about? 
It i% impossible ! " ‘ 

“ No, it is not ‘impossible. I know bim vei^.welL 
It was he.” 

“You ace crazy, child. Be careful not to speak, 
that wild thought io any one else. Have you had 
your supper?” * 

“ Yes — Sister Lucy gavb it to me.” 

“ Very well. Then you shall g£> to bed. Monsieur 
le Cur6 has no^ 'come home'^yeL "they sent for him 
to bring file holy oil to the hospital ; but the men th^?e 
are past holy oiling, from what I hekr^ When he comes 
back I'll tell hijn you’re here. But you’d better get 
to bed, so cohie on.” 

Janetoyn led me to the big pa^^our, opened the 
dffiais’of the alcove, and showed me again the gl'eat 
soft bed*of the Bishop of Carpentras; and°as she was 
^closing the doors of the alcove upon me She said, 
“ At least mikot the sign of the cross, before you |o to 
sleep.” , 

I groped my way fo bed. ' But when ! was between 
the sheets, in among;,the soft. feathA's, I could not sleep. 
I had one shivering fit' after anotl .er ; and the White 
Penitent, with his ^flgoule that made his head seem like 
a kite, always was lysfoje my eyes. I would see him 
standing up straight aryi tall at the foot of the bed; 
then his long arms would reach out ovei- me ; his grasp 
would settle tigljf on my foot ; and when I tried to 
cry out for help he would- clutch my tljro&t .with his 
buodstained l-iands. When slegp did com? tc. me, 
he* still kept with me and lashed me in my dreams; 
hmil at, last he brought out his long* knife,, and was 
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maltfng ready to pinVe with it to the, bed, as ^ had 
done with the meniat the ?iospUal. And, then, suddenly, 
there ‘SIras a lo«d« creaking noise; the door of the alrove 
opened; a blinding light shone upon me— and thtere, 
beside my be^d, was Monsieur le Cur6 with a lamp m 


his hand. . , , 

• "Don’t be afraid, Pascalet,” hf said. “It is I-r- 

Monsieun Randqulet. You must get up now. Day 
will soorPbe*ireaking. Yoij must go. 

"Monsieur,” I said, "I cannot go back to the 

hospital. I am afraid.” •* “ . 

<»" You are not to go to the hospital,* Pascqjet. You 
are to go quite away from^ here, to a place where you 
will be in safety. * And now you must get up quickly. 
Beforg the daylight comes you must bfe o^.” 

Without another word I was out of bed and sliding 
intobthy clothes. * But when I looked formy cdcked hat, 

it was not to be found. , ^ »» • j 

" Ah, jt is 3 «ur little hat you are looking for, said^ 
Monsieur Randoulet. “ Here it is. Yoii,left it at the 
hospital;” and then he led me quickly to^tJie kitchen, 
where Janetoun already had a glowing fire. Janetoun 
was greatly *excited* She,was going to and fro in a 
hurry, exclaiming, ‘^Oh, Heavpq Oh, Heaven 1 and 
between while;? heaving great sighs. 

hftmsieur Randoulet brought out h blue cloth wallet, 
into which she put two double-handfuls of figs, two 
more of almonds, some appl^?, a loaf of bread. 
Then, with a ^comfortable gurgling sound, she filled 
fo» me a little brown flask made out df a brown gourd 
—so polished that it shone like a ches^ut from J^e 
great jar of wine. 

When all w%s finished. Monsieur Randoulet tdplf 
my hand in -bbth of his, and said to me : “ My child. 



^■acft itHen oa evil times, yhe men about us; ^rse 
than Volves, to devour theii* own kind. Our 
|treets run red with blood. Even the#, IBy chil^ even 
thel, they seek in order to make thee,perisl>-and, 
withal, thou art a good boy. Therefore it is well that 
thou shoul^st go far from here, even to, the city of 
Avignon; so far avwy that they no longer can do thee 
harm. In the flask and wallet whith Janrtoun has 
filled are food and drinki enough to stHHCfe* thee for 
two days — double the time that^ thou needs^ to be 
upon the road. eHere is V letter Vhich thou must 
keep by thee carefully until thou art come to AvignoJi, 
where thou art to present ft to Mensieur le Chanoine 
Jusserand. He will find honest wol-k for thee to do, 
so that thou ujayst gain thy livelihood with clean hands. ‘ 
And remember always, my child, that no man ever 
regrelg the good that he hai done and that to every . 
man, sooner or later, comes retribution for his evil 
^deeds. Kiss me and promise me thaf^hou wilt never 
render evil for evil; but for evil, good— even as our 
blessed Lopdthas taught ns from the height of His Cross.” 

And I, my heart hurting me ‘because 'of Monsieur le 
Cur^s goodness and' the p«in of going out alone from 
my home, answered, “Yas, Monsieur le CUrd, I promise. 
But ” 

, ‘^Whatlsit?" ‘ 

*' My mother — who will take care of her ? ” 

"Do not trouble thyself, my child Neither thy 
father nor rtiy mother shall suffer want." 

He hung the bag full of victuals about my neck, ahd 
thirst into tip pocket of my coat the shilling .flask 
filled with %ood wine. *' Come nW,” he said, " I will 
ctart thee in the right roa^"— and die led the way 
down the stairs, and so to the outer door. 
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stars were stm ii^the sky when we reached |he 
street No one was stirring. • The only noise Whs the 
• gurgMhg of Ihef fountain. We went on together in 
silence until we were outside the .village and flirly 
upon the high-road to Avignon. Then Monsieur 
Randoulet Jtook me in his arms, kissed me, and said, 
‘ Remember, Pascalet, all that I ^have t^d thee. • I 
will take«car6 of jthy father and thy mother ; and as for 
thee, so fhw^Hbe a good bov. Monsieur Jusserand, the 
canon, will see to it that thiu hast a chance to gain thy 
bread. Do not JSse therictter. 63% sunrise thou wilt 
behalf way on thy journey Ask the ffhst peqple whom 
thou meetest if thoi§ art on the road to Avignon. Walk 
on iike a man, an&at mid-day thou wilt sight the Palace 
of theJPopes.^* 

Again |ie emibraced me, a»d I felt him slip something 
intowfhe pocket Vf my j^ket; but I could not guess 
what it was, nor could I ^hink muoh about ity bif^use 
just the® my l?eart was so full. 'thank you very,^ 
very much. Monsieur Randoulet,” was ali that I could 
find to say. And then I started on road to 
Avignon. 

1 walked Snd I Mialked-^-on afid on over the yhite 
road and through the black giigSt. The farmhouse 
dogs came oi:^t barking from as far off as they could 
scer^ me. Some even tried to bite^me. And I, poor 
little miserable boy, made mystlf as small as I could, 
and walked on^and on 1 Onc^ I almost turned back. 

I was frightened not less by the darkness than by, the 
silence, which every now and then ’^as made keener 
by th^e heoting in some elm or willow bjj the roads)!e 
of a screech-owl, a dftmal bird. 

But at last, a% I walked on steadily, daybreak came^ 
and all .df a sddden the beautiful clear sun sprang 
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ovjr Mount Cre»pihoun, sendjpg my shadow far«a]]ead 
of me ’on the white road, •and cheering and comforting 
me with his warm rays. My long shadow amazed and 
delighted me. "Jt is not possible,” I said to myself, 
“that you are as big as that, that you are so well 
dressed, that you have a cocked hat ! Wliy, you look 
like a man f ” And grew almost happy to feel myself 
suddenly so grown up and free, and «my owa master 
out in the world. Just th^n I remembei%i''tiiat when 
Monsieur Randoulet had kft me he had slipped some- 
thing into the pooket of my jacket; aiad when I fetched 
it out totlook at it, behold ! wrapped tight in a bl ;e 
paper I found three beautiful wliite silver crowns ! 
This was too much. Three whole crowns 1 What 
could I ever add with such a sum ? Then indeed I • ■ 
felt myself a big strong man. In that moi^ent 1 do 
uot think that even Surto would have frightened me. 

I Strode along the road as proud as Lucifer; and 
^presently, looking up,l saw before me a great city with 
houses having many windows — quite unlike our little 
houses at oMalemort — while rising still higher in the 
morning sunlight were noble.tdwers. “What, Avignon 
already ?” I said to iftyself.» “Ws^ll, you have come a 
good pace ! ” But justcthen I met; a lanve old p>easant 
on his way to hoe his vineyard, and his answer to niy 
question if it were'^ Avignon took a little of the conceit 
out of me. 

“ Well, my lad,” he answered, “ it’s plain that you’re 
not. from around here. That’s not Avignon — that’s 
Carpentras. The city of Ayignon— God be thanked^— 
i^far enough^ from here. If you keep straight along 
your road You’ll hardly get there "lay sunset” 

« eThe old man put down his hoe from his shoulder as 
he spoke, and then, leaning on its handle as shepherds 
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lean 01^ their crooks, •he Ipoie® hard afcme and add^d, 

*‘TeU me, my Iad,Js the matter very important that is 
. takingtyou to 4 .vigaon just now ? If it is not, you had, 
better turn right round and go back, to the place you 
came • from. They say that things are happening in 
Avignon fit to make your blood run cold, ^nd it isn’t 
surprising either. They are a bad, lot down there-* 

. jealous, envious, deceitful, cowardly— bad all the way 
through. •Qygands people m 11 them, and that’s what 
they are.” He was^silent for a moment, and then, 
coming close to nje and speaking in%a low voice in 
my,^ear, he went on, "They are worse still? They 
are working for wl*at they call the 'Revolution;' 
for some sort of ‘a new government in France, 
^d against the Pope. .They want to get* rid of the 
Pope’s government — brigands that they are! And, 
do yojj. know, twJSe they 'have tried to besiege o;ir 
to'^rn of Carppntras ? That,shows what wretches they 
must be. .1 need*-say no more, m^ lad. Good-bye 1 ” 
and off he went up the road. When he* had gone 
a little way he turned again and called, have a 
piece of good advice to gife you ; Gt> back whence you 
came!” and tilen, hi.% hoe m his ’shoulder, he w«nt 
hobbling away. » 

^ But I, having gjy orders from Monsieur le Cpr^ was 
not to .he put about by the chance warnings of a laTn>» 
old man. I went forward, steldily and stoutly, as 
though I had not^ heard a single Vord. The sun rose 
higher and higher as I walked on and on. I passed 
long gtretche.% of garrtgues, yhence came to me the 
sweet clean^mell of thyme growing wild there on the 
rocky hills; and then loflger stretches of mead3w-land, 
dotted with vejadosif-the little sod-heaps, capped each 
One with a’ stondl which are set up to wqrn away 
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fo happen to ia*the^idil of tho*e revolutionaiy 
city folks ? What could I do amon^ them — *1, so 
•utterly* utterly alone ? 

In order to^ pluck up a little courage, I felt in my 
pocket to make ^uje that I still had the letter that 
Monsieur I^nddulet had given me. The^s, was the 
good letter, and' as I touched it I seemed to feel thS 
kind Curate hand > and there, too, were the three beau- 
tiful white^»^»*1is, each one <rf them worth three francs. 
And then, my spirits^rising fantil I was as light as a 
bird, I marched on* again •until I cattle to the gate ot 
Sai«t-Lazare in the walls of Avignon. * 

Oh, what sights > saw there, and what a crowd I 
How many shall I say ? I don*t kno^ ^ at least ten 
Aousand. The people were jumping, dancing, laugh- 
ing, dappipg tb^^ hands, htigging* each othy, until 
you n«$[ht have thought tltey all were merry-mad. „ I 
found myselfj I scarcely know how, ntijied in wfth this 
crowd, which was spread out along thg base of the 
ramparts, and was going in and out of die*wide opeft 
gates. All of a sudden some one raised the “ The 
farandole! the farandole and th*e tambourines began 
to buzz, pipes negan to squeal, and^I saw coming to- 
ward me a sw^ing Ijne of daneers, hand in hand, an 
indfess farandoltestretching aS far as I could spe. 

And^hat a farandole I There, i^j fine, were bare-^ 
footed ragamuffins, hand in hand with well-to-do, well- 
dressed citizens, gach with his watch on. There were 
soldiers, washerwomen, and hucksterwomen in #heif 
Catalan caps, bandies with thgr silk catogans, porters, 
ladies ii^ la«e dresses. There was a Capi^hin monk, 
red as a peony, and i brace of priests ; aifd tl^ere 
were three nuns kicking up their heels and showing 
their fat calves. Then followed a long line of girls, of 
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diildrea, of everything. all%ese people gapered 

and danced and sang in^tiwe to theopfpes and tabours 
$ca|tered along the line. There was •n©» end t<?.it all, • 
and the crowd clapped hands and applauded, and 
from time to time sent up a great shout of “ Vive la 
Nation ! ” „ Presently I, too, caught the madness, and 
rfway I went with the others in the farandole, shouting; ’ 
“ Vive la Nation ! ” at the top of my j,ungs. , 

It was so long, that fargindole, that nfejsberobeginning 
nor end could be seen t* it. Before the last of the 
dancers had coifie out by'tiie Porttk Saint-Lazare, the 
leaders had entered the city again by the Porte du ^ 
bert; while the crowd pressed clsse behind, squeezed 
together like a swarm of bees. Utterly bewildered, 
gaping like can* oyster, I followed my leaders^ and sq- , 
entered, Avignon by the^Porte du U^bertj^ and°went 
op.Jhro'ugh the Rue des Te 3 nturierS;'”the street^pf the 
water-wheels. , ^ „ 

What a queer street that is ! Half of it a paved 
street, and t^e other half is the bed of the ,River 
Sorgue;c jind on the side of the' river huge black 
wheels, dipping down into the swiftly running water, 
stick out from the* calice-mills oand d;^e-houses, and 
turn the machinery that is insid^ AsUhat day was a 
great festival, the weavers and dyers jyere -jot at ]Work. 
Everywhere thS ,J)uildings were hung from '/oof to 
ground with great pieces of particoloured calico — red, 
blue, green, yellow-^with big bunches of flowers all 
ewer thena ; and from drying lines stretched across the 
street there floated thqjisands and thousands qf the 
apretty bri^t - coloured neckerchiefs whi<jh our girls 
wear, stf t^t the whole place Sfeemed to be abfeze with 
‘ “flags and festoons and banners, shimmering in the 
sunlight as they fluttered its the Cold air. And all 

C ' . o 
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^ these nattering, waving thin^, and tRe buzzing rear 
and the surging dbd swaying of the crowd, with the 
sparkfing Sor^ue water falling with a tinkling drip in 
the sunshine^ like cascades of autifmn leaves, from 
the great, slowly turning wheels, which seemed like 
. huge snails^moving backwards — all this sparkle and 
glitter and tumult and turmoil, I Ay, was enough to 
dazzle a ifian, make him mad with joy. 

The preA in the narrow street was so close that the 
farando^e dancers c^eyld not /caper with any comfort at 
all. Every now alid then I could csftcji sight of their 
^ heafis, far in advance, bobbing up and down alcove the 
level of the crowd, A they vainly tried to keep time to 
th6 squealing of the pipes and the quick tapping of the 
fambouMnes, And so on we went — somtf of us lifted 
off our feot at >f'jpgs in the tight squeeze — up#through 
.tl^ street of the dyers an^ the street of the hosiers, 
and then oift tlirough the •Rue Rouge* to the Place de 
FHorloge,® in front of the H6tel de Ville, where there 
was room to spread out again, and .the farandole 
dancers once more could^ skip it.and jump^ as they 
pleased. Ag^n I saw pasS and repass that strangely 
linked human chain.^ TheA were^be bearded Ca!f)u- 
chin and the ^ot-beilied burglTers, the nuns red as 
popjlfe^ soldiers, the priests, thg washerwomen, 
the fine ladies, the loafers, the clyldricn, the porters — in 
a word, there was all Avignon ^ancing the farandole, 
while up on theJRocher des Doifts cannon thundered; 
and all the crowd, dancers and onlpokers, roared, 
Vi^e la Nhtion I and high in the clock-tower 
the H^el ^e Ville wooden Jacquemart %nd^ Jacque# 
marde, who keep the time for Avignon, beat upon the 
great bell, and seift its loud clangour booming abov^ 
us in the clear air. t 
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•Frjm the Pllce de I%orI#ge we went onw«rd» the 
crowd keeping^ with us ind following us, to the open 
€qi|are in front of the Pope^s palkc!fe,*^here^ll the' 
meny-making was to come to a clima^ in a people’s 
festival In the middle of the square was a platform 
on which ^Iready were seated the Commi^ioners who 
liad arrived the evening before from Paris to make 
formal proclamation of the reunion of Avignon to 
France. The crowd sobn spread over ^he Rocher 
des Doms^ and increase|[ consl;,antly. People were 
squeezed and pressed together like' Wheat in a chopper. 
They \?ere piled up everywhere; the winddws,<* the 
balconies, the very roof-tiles we^e black with’' heads. 
The circling dgncers, with joined hands, made a great 
swaying cufve which took in both the square 6f t]pt« 
Pope’s palace and the Place de FHoj^i'ge. ^The^'mass 
of .the crowd was surrounded by th^ huge fafandole, 
and in the midit of the balancing* dancers the cfh- 
lookers clapped their hands and stamped their feet in 
time to the^dreUm-taps, and shouted^ Vive la Nation I 
Down w'li-h the Pope’s legate ! Vive la France ! ” 
Presently one oi* the Sommissioriers stood up on 
the platform and ^ made ^signs ior quiet; and when, 
little by little, the drummers and pipe^-s had stopped 
playing, .and the noise ot the crowd ^owly'v’^ad ceased^ 
the Chief Commi^ioner, the formal delegate f^om the 
National Assembly at Paris, read out the great decree, 
which declared Avignon and the ^omtat Venaissin 
sWered from the dominions of the Poptf and once 
pmore united to France.. And then the crowd oburst 
“^forth into ^ch a shquting^ of ‘'Vive la Niition I ” and 
" Down with the Pope’s lega'i^ ! ” that it seemed as 
‘‘if their cries never would have an «id. 

But quiet came suddenly when ihc Coi^missionera 
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were seen to turn ^ward t|ie Pope’| palace and to 
maSe signs to so^e worftmen^ ^Sted yp on the»rot>f ; 
. and fa the wqfWen obeyed their order a solemn 
silence rested od the crowd. On top of the p^cd, 
sticking up ibove the battlements, you still may see 
the little stone gable where hung for I know not how 
’long the sdver hell that to most people tras almost 
the sam^ thing as the . Pope himself. It rang when 
the old 4^e jHid; it rang^when the new Pope was 
blessed and crowned — and people said that it rang all 
by its^, without^tonch qf ihuman h^d. In Avignon, 
thj rising qf that sweet-toned little silver bell seemed 
to be Hie Pope's own voice ; and to see it gleaming in 
the sunshine up ^here in the gable above his palace 
madp one understand, somehow, his greatness and his 
glory, 5nd his pches and hi§ power. 

And thfere beiVre our eyes, obeying the or^r of the 
■ (Commissioners, the workmen were taking that bell away 
for ever — because the Comtat was a* part of France 
again, and the power of the Popes over ^vignon was* 
gone I 

In the dead silence we could Jiear the *3icking of 
pincers, and*the tap|>ing o^ hammers, and the grating 
of files ; and ^then a single sharp, %weet clang— wTiich 
must havj come i/^en the, bell, cut loose from its 
' fastening, was lifted away. Having»it thud free from 
the setting where it had rested^or^o long a while, the 
workmen brought it to the battlements, and in plain 
sight of of ^s, down the wfiole great depth of ^he 

palyce wallg, lowered it by a cord to the ground; 
and the j^or little bell, glitfering like a jewel in' the 
spnshtne,' tinkled faintly and raoumfuliyk at, every jar 
and jerk of the cord, as though it knew that its eiyi, 
had come; now giving out, as it swayed and the 
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clapper struck wi'tttih, a Sweet clkr sound ; an^ again, 
as it •jarred against the .wall, a souijd so harsh and so 
sad that to hear it dit one’s heart. Alltthe way.down 
fliol^ great waU§ it uttered thus its sad little, plaint, 
until we seemed to feel as though it Were a child some 
one was hurting, as though it were a living soul; and 
li know that the pain that was in my heart was iri 
the hearts of all that crolvd. The silence, save for the 
mourning of the bell, wasoso deep that’onecjrould have 
heard the flight of a butterfly ; and through it, now an^ 
then, would come from sdtfac one '"a ■'growling vphisper; 

Liberty and *the rights' of man are all very ydl, 
but they might hive left our little bell alone 1 ” And 
it is certain that for an hour or more after the funeral 
of the little ^.bell was ended no one shouted “Vive, 
la Nation!” or “Down with the Pofe’s legate?” or 
“ Vive li France ! " . 

But quickly enough tan;bourines and, fifes begin’ 
t s§dn ; the farandole again got going ; again 

there sounded^ the buzz and murmur of the crowd; 
and thei^^he men began to bring the victuals for the 
festival : great baskets of fr^hly baked white feread, 
,fat jars of olives, and badeets of nuts &d of golden 
winter grapes. Alt (hese gobd tjiings,rvere arranged 
in front of the platform where the Coirmiss‘'>qers were 
standing, and wlftjever pleased was free to go llp and 
draw a fixed portion • a loaf of bread, seven olives, 
six filberts or walnutSy^iid a bunch of grapes. '' 

Getting to the baskets- through the crush thit there 
was around them was noj^s^y matftr. But I managed 
W* though pretty well bailed and bruised by the wajr; 
and wheiPiny rations wdlfe Scuffed I looked aboht the 
c for a place where I could munch them in some sort of 
•omfort, and at the same time see whkt was gohig on. 
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The steps leading up to the portifo of the 
palace seemed t<^be ju*st thp place Ipr me, as ftom 
there -you ssp .over the whole big square. A good 
many other people had had the same notion, and wefe 
seated or standing on the steps, eating away; but a 
soldier of the National Guard, who was there with his 
•wife and ifttle boy, moved up and^made Aom for me, 
so that J found myself very well fixed indeed. Ihe 
soldier iw^s a^ood-looking; fellow — fair and rosy, and 
with blue eyes, a kind you don’t often find in these 
parts-*-and undey.Ws bi» ^fierce, yetfow moustache he 
a very friendly smile. At first he didn J say any- 
thing to me; but wjien he saw me oracljing my waists 
with my teeth ha could not hold his tongue. “ The 
deuce!” he cried, “you’ve got a pair of iron nippers 
“in those jaws ff yours, youpgster, and no mistake! 

H« we*nt on Ctacking his own walnuts with a Rhone 
tobble-stoqe, smiling pleasantly, an^ giving tlie kernels 
to his wife and little boy. As for* me, I was both 
abashed and pleased by his taking notise of me. 1 
grinned foolishly, and looked down, ahd did not dare 
ahswer hinu His hig pluiiKjd hat, his blue coat 
with its red facings, his .long sword, curved like a 
partly straightened sickle, upsed me, and filled me 
with admjratiog. f couldn’t help thinking how splen- 
did il^vwld be to have such a man for a fether, even 

for a cousin, a friend. ’ 

Suddenly he stood up andj looked over the crowd. 
“They’re tapping the barrels)’’ he said, and held, ou* 
hi% hand to his wife for a straw-covered bottle that 
was lying by her side. Tfien, seeing my litUe bro^n 
goura, he said, “ If Aat’s empty, give iOto jne and 1 11 

get it filled for ypu.” • » 

K tn pty it waa, for I had drained it on the road ^ and 
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^thftut djiring even to say »Tha& ySu,” I gaVe it to 
him, ^nd off he went througtfthe press, up towSr<fthe 
end of the square, where the crowtfi^as packed close 
»und SIX big wine-casks ranged beneatli the wall of ’ 
the Cardinal’s palace in a row. The casks hid just 
been tapped— and I can tell you the crowd went for 
t^em I Fof a moment we saw our soldier %houldering. 
hjs way m among tfie people, then we saw only his hat, 
and at last we saw only his red fealker, as it went 
bobbing up and down among the heads in th*e distance. 

In ten minutes^ or so he got back to us, his bottle 
and my gourd full as they would hold. His mous- 
tache was all wet,^nd little red drops of wine hung 
from the tip of each of its hairs. ^ 

Father,” called out the little boy as soon as he sav#: 
nim, I want some more ^rapes/^ 

“ Thene are no more graphs. Yo««sJi^Mfeve. 


wine 


.some 


“ No, I want grapes.” 

“But I teU you they are all gone.” 

‘ Come, darling, drink the nice- wine,” said his 
mother. Holding the^full bottle to his lips. 

“ No, no, I want grapes.”* * 

I fcad not yet eaten mv grapes. ! got up and handed 
my hunckto the chifd, saying, “•Fhere, little fellow, 
^ cheeks getting red a^ik, 

What, deny yourself for that little glutton 1 I really 
can t have it,” said the i^oldier. 

♦jPIeise^” said I, ‘‘Ht him eat my grapes. He is 
such a dear little boy.” 

.“You are very kind,” said the mother, sm*iling at me 
j grapes giving them to the 

^ild, she madi^im thank me for them with a litUe 
DOW. * * 
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“Yeu don’t seetS qiyte like one .of our Avignon 

people,” the soldier said, as.he handed me baek'my 
gourdf I den'l want to know what ish’t my business, 
but do you belong here ? ” , 

** No,” I answered ; “ I am from Malemort.” 

“And w^at do you come here for?” 

“ I don’t know exactly. But J have *& letter for 
Monsieur le C^anoine Jusserand, who is to find me 
some wafyof ^fing a living. Could you tell me where 
he lives ? ” 

At ‘this my s|fi(Jier ftoWned, and looked at me so 
hJrd that he frightened me. “ \Wiat ! ” , he cried. 
“A letter to Canen Jusserand 1 Then you must be 
, an Aristo, a Papaiist ! ” 

“I “5 I don’t know just what ydu.mean. But I 

* dorf’t th^k that I’m a Papaiist.” 

^‘ffhen what Vo you want with Canon J'uAerand ? ” 

* * I was .told he would give me scime work to do.” 
“Why, don’t you know that Canon Jusserand is an 

Aristo? He won’t find work for any ljut Papalists, 
that’s sure. But you seem to be a niSe sor^ of a boy, 
and I’ll tell you what .to, do if ‘the Canon receives you 
badly : come and •look far me* in the guard-room in 
the H6tel Je Vil^e on the .I^la’ce de I’Horloge, and 
I will r.Ste tlwt you get. into the Natiqpal Guard. 
I’ll take you in my own compasy.’ How did are ^ 
you?” * * 

“I must be sixteen, more y less,” said I,” adding on 
at least a yeat. 

•“That’s all right. You can be enrouea ii you re 
sixteen.* Then that’s^settled, is it? Now I’ll sHow 
you how to go. ^ Irske that narrow strteet*over there, 
fust in front of^s. Keep down it turn to the JeQ, 

and yoji’U be fti the Rue du Limas. ,TIiere you w^ 
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toward hiVwife, ancfisaw 

him r“V”^ V V ® She answered 

by aughing a little; and then getting up and 

^ZTrCU " tricolgur cockade 

I tooS n “Now that you 

a good patriot and hate the Papalists, I will eive vou 

mvhTt^'tf^f' fa^tenetfit into 

my hat she turned to ber husband and added: “See 

preTtf S?al ®uard ’ 

Down with the legate I ” ^ ' 

fore^°whL*l't Vl^' y°“'' ^ut dbn^t 

orget- whUt I said. You knwv where to look fo>: me 

! «Vh i?e>’geant Vauclair." 
fo,*r“A ''“^'."'“V’ J Mswered. "J „o„’, 

torget. And to saying, I left him, all upset and 
n« knoww wWher it „erc fear oV joy XT .^e 
something leap so in in5r breast.’. • ^ “ 

' /arandole. But* as soon asol rdiiched the 
ftaiTow way that kdjo the Rue du Limas, therdwas 

Th.'i^r as a cat. 

Sin, dX °'’ ^-^AtocraB. 

kn|w that there were people in the houses, fcr I could 

^ , ‘ straight to the house with 

^ aw kneeled. In a ifioment“a littfe winWw 
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was opened over he«a ; but before I could look tip it 

was clapped to again, anfi I did not see^any one., • 

Uvea I heard,dpors open and shut insidb the house, 
and the sou^ of footsteps in the corridor, and then 
the creaking t»f the two bolts as they'were drawn back, 
and the grating of the big key as it was turned twice 
•in the lock.* At last the latch was raised and the gr^at 
door was, opened the very smallest Tiit. 

A sou^-faced^old woman^ yellow as saffron, peeped 
at me through the crack, and in a sharp voice asked, 
*** Whast do you w^nt ? ” , , 

' “ I want to see Monsieur le Chanjine Jusserand,” 

I answered. 

Then she open^cf thA door wider, and I took a step 
forward*. But before I could cross the threshold she 
gave a Scream as if I had heen for killing her, snatched 
off my hat, and^ell to yeUin^: “ Help! Jesjis, Maria, 
help! A brigand in the house ! Help! Help,! We’re 
all lost!”* 

The old fury jerked the tricolour cockade out of 
my hat, and tore* it to pieces with her crooked fingers; 
spit on my hatband flung it into, the streec,* and then, 
still howling for help, she trampled on the scraps of 
my cockade while slie held up her petticoats as If she 
were crushing a ^orpion. , finally she gave a fierce 
yell ®dt of her big mouth — as big^ as an» oven, and 
the single fang in it as long* as ithe tooth of a rake ; 
pushed me so hard that I alipost fell down, and then 
clapped the ^K>or to with a b&ng. In another second 
thf two bjolts grated again as they were shot back 
into theij places, and the big key locked ^nd double- 
Ipck^ thildoor. « I , * 

1 'w^s struck all of a heap by this outburst. I 
i^vddn’t pake J^fead nor tail ot it* But by this fhnS 
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^1 th% windows jn the neighbouriftod *were' open an,! 

■»> the Rh6nel"-~and as I stonn h ^ 

gl?d to get'but of that Rue du Limas ^ 

out in the leasf «,«*, • / where, with- ’ 

row ^ kicked up such a 

sqiari^of tte^ ^ soused’ cat as I went back t» the 

tuTd ‘*’5 

•rSV ■’,'"1°" '■’f ^ 

the lady in the Rue dn Limas Wh^ I'h 

taattjd me a, if , we,e a J ’ W 

had she ttirn off my cockade ? , Why had all hem ’ ^ 

s;ru";^ ht P’;\‘^d' d'^^^-' ? t • 

Then Why Should I he toted a't Z\ZJ^T^^- 
are ail Ihtv “"ysht bitterly: -Kere 

.th'tthtsThterdVd^^^^^^^ 

only tne here who has no shelter foV^.l. ' • u 
lations, no friends. In 'the pnly pito what*f h'T "" 
right to go,. I was jreated like a ^ber^^Tf^uuV 
self wanting to get bfick to the ’ T ™y" 

took the eabbagf stdt fZ te m 
her^y What Luld heSetUT «“ ' ''°'- 

^ne, just as* I°hid ttugntf Hte ttdtl u'<S‘ 

kindlyHo nte, and who seen^^t t tg„“ 
-hrib But most likely he had but Lte ft oTm 
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when he s5ld I shoifld be enrolled ii^ his comnaftv of 
the "National Guai^. * ^ , 

Night was^cojnuig on fast. The palace square was 
emptying rapidly* only one or two tambourines wei® 
left, and the ferandole was breaking up. I saw one oi 
the three nuns going oflF arm in arm with two soldiers. 
•A few tipplA-s still hung around the wine-caSks, standing 
them up pn end so as to drain out flie very last drop. 

I went. on tfife Place d^ I’Horloge. People there 
were .(Stepping out briskly, for the cold began to nip.' 
Only a single lamp wag lighted, the one over the 
entrance Jo the H6tel de Ville, wh^re people were 
coming out and gojng in all the time. I did not dare 
to enter to ask fijr my National Guardsm|in. I was 
afraid that I would only be laughed at and turned 
ayay. *Up and down I iValked in the dark, thinking 
what I Bad belter do. .^t last I made up any mind. 
The tind-lpoking soldier certainly had told r^je to ask 
for him; and, after all, ff things went wrong, I still 
ha^ the' Rh6ne to fall back on. And so,^plucking u^ 
courtl^e, I ventured wjthin the entrance, and peered 
through a glass door ihio the ligl^ted up guard-room, in 
the hope that I might see piy friend. 

As I stoqd there, staring, Jhc» porter came oht of 
l^s room a«d jplapp^d his hapd on my shsulder. “ Now 
then, what are you after Jiere ? ” he ^sked. • 

“I want to see Mongieur^Valielair,” I answered. 
“ Is he inside there ? ” , 

“There axC no 'qjodsieurs* here; tifre are all piti- 
zepS,*’ saic^ the porter. “This smells of treasonj” he 
went OE^ “ It must ^fce Idbked into.” And holding 
fast ^o my shoulder, so that I felt hp.'^ve fingdt's 
digging into me^like cla^rs, he called out, “ Seigeantj 
Sergeant Vaucloir I ” 
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The glass door of the guard-rcjgm opened instantly, 
and out came my handsome g^iardsman— bare-tfeaded, 
his moustache t?irirled upj and his pi^e in his mouth. 

• “ What’s the matter ? " he asked. ° ° 

“Look here,” Shid the porter, “do you kno^^.this 
sprout ? To my mind he has the mug of an Aristo. 
Mgybe he’s a spy. He asked for ‘Monsieur^ Vauclair.” . 

“ Oh, it’s you, yoangster, is it ? You’re pretty late,” 
said Vauclair kindly. “And so the Canon wouldn’t 
have anything to' do with'you, eh? Well,’ you’ll be 
better off here. Come, I’ll enroll you right oflF. » Vive 
la Nation I” * 

He took me l)y the hand, while the porter smd 
doubtfully, “ Oh, you know him, 'do you ? All the 
same, look out for him. I haven’t any use for people 
who say ‘ Monsieur ’ 1 ” c » <• 

The poster went back iiito his (jusjters, st^ll grum** 
bling, and Vauclair led me into the guard-roonii It 
was a long narrc\^ room, lighied by a big lamp hung 
from the ceiling by a chain, and in its middle a good 
stove was roSring away. Along the walls were benches 
on which the men of tfee guar<j were sitting, smoking, 
and talking j and at ^he far* eild were rough wooden 
bunks in which they slept. Guns and swords and 
cocked hats were hangta'g on the w^ls; ah^ the walls 
were pretty well covered with all sorts of fool-pictures 
of soldiers done ^idi c^iarcoal, and with scribblings 
which I suppose were writing — but I didn’t know what 
writing was, in! those days. The tobacco-smoke was 
thick enough to cut with a knife. Everybody was 
smoking, «cept one man> who had laid his head 
on his arms on the table an<| was souncf ashep. 

Coinra^08»^here’s a new recruit for the Revolution 
-nf volunteer for our company,’’ said^ynuclair, as nr 
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entered the^ipom! then, turning to me, he added, 

That'l so, youngster, isfl^t it ?' Now then, speajL cut 
— Libe^y or Deajttf 1 Vive la Nation I 
‘ I was beginRing to catch the drift of things a little* 
by this'tinie. oStanding on the tips oFmy toes to make 
myself taller, and singing my hat above my head, 

1 shouted, ‘Wive la Nation ! Liberty or Daath 1 ” an^ 
all the National Guardsmen cried Sfter me, “Liberty 
or Death !^’ 

The noise woke up the soldier who was snoring on 
the table. Rubbiggjiis eyes, and looking around him 
sleepily, he called’ out, “Why the devil are you all 
making such a row ? ” 

Here’s a new voTunteer,” said Vauclair, leading me 
up to the table, “'bet the roster and we’ll enrol him 
r%ht pff."' 

“Good for himii’ the man "answered. j 

• oBy this time he was quite awake, and had brought 
out from the* drawer of the 'table the foster of the com- 
pany, and the form of enlistment that was to be filled ^ 
in. Spreading the papers out before him, ^hd dipping 
his pen in the ink-bottle, he turned to me and’said — 

“ Your name, citizen ?” 

“ Pascalet.” 

“ Your father’s nathe ? ’’ 

“ Pascal.” 

“ Hasn’t he any other name thanT’afecal ? ” 

“ I never heard any.” 

“ your mother’s name ? ” 

“ La Patine.” 

“JLa Patine? Isn’t she ca^ed also Gothon or Jane« 
toun oiPBatette?” ^ ^ 

“ I don’t know. I never heard her called anything 
but La Patine.” * * <» o 


B 
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‘'Well, we’ll j)Ut it down La P^ine> an^^ay. Where 
Wr^you born?” 

“At Malemort in the*Comtat.” 

“That’s all right. Now sign your ndlne.” 

/ had to tell him that I couldn’t — thatnl dldn*t know 
how. 

• “No matter," said Vaudair, taking my 'hand. “ You • 
don’t know how t5 write with black ink, but we'll teach 
you to write with red. Where is the quartermaster ? 
Ah, there you are, Bdrigot. Take this man to the 
equipment-roon^,^ and fit hipi ouj: ,,so that he, .may be 
ready to prescht himself properly under arms.” 

An old grumbler got up from the bench, shook out 
his pipe, lighted a lantern, and nodded to me to follow 
him. We clipibed up into Jacquemart’s clock-tower by 
a winding staircase as steep as a ladder, and aio parrow 
that od.y one person could pass a^ a time.* We went 
up an(|j up and up. At last we reached a squatb room 
crammed full ct soldier-cldthes, and cocked hats, and 
guns and swords. The quartermaster took a careful 
look at me, amd then, turning to the heap of clothes, 
rummaged all through it, a;id finally dragged out a 
coat. “Ther^ that.will fifydu,” said he. “Try it on.” 

Oh, what a love»y coat 'it was ! To be sure it had 
been vjorn a good deal and waS’a little thr’feadbare — 
but whaS difference did that makef It was of dark 
green cloth witli *a large turned-back red collar, and 
it had beautiful gilt buttons, and fine long tails that 
filippcd against my calves. It certainly was very much 
too big for me all over, and the sleeves were so long 
that they came down to ‘the tips of my fingers, tut I 
"held my tongue about its bigqess, and quietly turned 
up the sieves; and, as the coat was lined with red, 
&is gave me a pair of red cuffs like my collar. 
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Having my coSt, I ^ad itezt to a hat ; Bi},d 
this bothered me badly. I must have tritd on between 
twenty dhd thisty'*-and they all came down to my ears.^ 
At last.the quartermaster lost all patience, and called 
out; *‘T6l Put on that red cap: then you'll be rigged 
like the Marseilles Federals." , 

I put on the pretty red cap. Its* tip fell over well 
down to my shoulder, and on its side was stuck a full- 
blown cabbage of a cockade. " I was delighted with it, 
and with the fine pair of blue breeches and the snowy . 
white gaiters whiclT the qflartermastef tossed over to 
me, anying that I needn’t bother about tfying them on, 
as breeches and gaiters always fitted everybody. "And 
now,” said he, "yott* want a sword and a gun. Pick 
ouj what you like and let’s ^et done with you.” 

It didn’t ,seem ^ssible that I really was to^have a 
sword and a gun, and I was so upset that I tOok 
the* first gun that I laid my hands ‘op. But“ about 
the sword I was more careful. I wanted a long ‘ 
curved sword, like Vauclair’s ; and those^ in*'the heap 
seemed to be all straight and short. I turned the 
heap topsy-turvy without binding What I wanted ; and 
as I was fussing altogether too long’pver it, old Bdrigpot 
called out to m * ; " What are you making such a to-do 
qjbout? Don*^ you see one lis as good as gnbther? 
With a touch of the whetstone any jof' ’’em ’ll cut like 
razors. Take one and come along.” And -so I had 
to be satisfied with a short straig3;>,t sword after all 
66rigot fasten^ the door behind us, and down we 
went.o I had 'more than a loa^ to carry ; and my gun 
kept cat^hii^ against the wall, and my sword all the 
while was sliding in befWeen my legs and t^p^ng me, 
so that two or three times I nearly pitched head ove^ 
heels down the n^ow stairs; and, altogether, I was 
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8» bothered as % don Wy in • thicket. AM then yrhen 
we got back tcf the guard-room all the men came around 
«me, and every one had something td any. ‘*T*e cap 
doesn't fit badly," said one; “He’ll ^row up to his 
sword,” said another; “The coat is only a span or 
|wo too Iqng,” said a third. ^ 

“Oh, come now," Vauclair broke in, “don’t bother' 
the boy with your nonsense. He’s all right Come 
along, Pascalet; you slfell sleep in my <?uarters to- 
night ; and before you are up in the morning my 
wife will have your coat *to fit* 3(bu like your skin. 
All it needs ‘is a tuck in the sleeves and awlittle 
shortening. Come, we’ll go i»ow. You must be 
about used up by this time. Y»u shall have a bite 
and a sup with us, and Ijialf of my little hoy’s b^;d; 
and tojmorrow I’ll take you to the drill ,outsi'de the 
raiflparts— and I tell you we’ll rattle the Aristos later 
on!”* * ■ 

He loaded me up with my sword and gun and 
gaiters add ajl the rest, and together we left the Hdtel 
de Ville, and then went on througli one crooked street 
after another to (he litUe*Place d\i Grand Paradis. 
Hrre we entered,a tidylittle house, at the corner of 
the Rue de la Palapharnerie, asd found ourselves in 
the dark at the foot of d spiral stair? ' 

“Lazuli! lAzyli!” Vauclair called, but no one 
answered. “She must be at the club," he said. 

“ No matter; we’ll fifld the door somehow." 

We groped our way up the narrow' stairs, where my 
gun swordragain bgthered me, and so to the second 
a little room that was kitchen aijd living- 
all jn on^— though the bed was 
Iway in “hn alcove at one sMe. 

„ Wuclair got out the flint and steel and .Under, and 
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when he h^ a spfirk* going h^ started a flame on a 
slip of £emp-stalk ^dippetf in sulphur, jnd with •thht 
lighte<i iAie c^die. All this time he was storming 
away at his wife. 

“AnS so Dhzuli must needs go to the club,” he 
growled. “ I should like to know if clubs are women’s 
business I Jts if men were not strong enougR to defend 
Holy Liberty and our beautiful Revolution!” This 
started hii^ on another tack,aand away he went on it : 
“We must have our republic We want it, and we 
mean to get it. We’II show King Capet, the traitor, 
that^when we ask for figs we won’t take thistles. 
Didn’t he try to ma^e us believe that he was on his 
way to get help foi^ us when we stopped him at the 
frontier? And all the while, traitor that he is, he 
meanV to put himself at •t^Je head of the nation’s 
enemies. *He is mbout a span too tall, th* r^cal 
'King!^ He^needs shortening; and i^ the stonwchs of 
the Paris folks give out in that mattbr, we and the ^ 
Marseilles Federals will go up and do th^ work for 
them. Yes, we’ll* bleed him finely — jtist under his 
iowls I And as to his wife, his Aystrian carrion of a 
wife, we’ll give her a donl^y-ride back-foremost — as 
she deserves^ She’s the real Jraitor; it’s she wffo's 
always egging oq the King. .And then we’ll attend to 
\he tail the King drags around after him, the counts 
^d the marquises and the courfrfoUbwers, and we will 
shorten every one of them by t^je same good span ! ” 

All the time •that Vauclair w& ranting away, while 
I w^ standing stiff and watching h|m and drinking 
in his worj^s, he was busy gStting the supper ready; 
setting’the little table*with three places, tttt^g out a 
bi^ loaf of bread qpd a jug of wine, fnd then bringing , 
from the fireplace an earthen dish in which was sifii»> 
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ftiering gently a most ^elicigus-stoelling When 
afl was ready Jie looked into the i^ner room, and^then 
said to me, "Clairet’s asleep; and ras.^to Laeuli, we 
*won’t' wait for ^her. Come, sit down and eat your 
supper, and then get to bed and asl8ep as ‘fast as 
you can. You’ll be started out early to-morrow, you 
tnow." ‘ " 

But just as we were beginning on the bread and 
stew in came Lazuli, quide excited, and ve^y much out 
of breath. “You mustn’t blame me for being late,” 
she said. “ Of course you> knoW,fyou good Vauclair, 
that I’ve only been at the club. I’ve just left t^ljere; 
and you’ll never guess what’s happened, I’m sure.” 

“ Then I won’t try,” said Vauclair. “ What is it ? ” 

But instead of answering him. Lazuli looked toward 
me, and said, “ And so ypii’ve got a companion. ® Isn't 
it tlje little mountain boy who was with us bn the steps 
of the«Pope’s p§lace? And doesn’t he niake'a nite- 
looking soldier^ to be sure I His coat’s a trifle too big 
for him, ljut I’ll settle that in no time. Sit down now, 
my dear, and* you too. Vaiirlr.,-r, and I’ll tell you the 
news.” 

“Well, out with k, thepj” said Vauclair, as he helped 
the stew, and then'bijt.a chunk of bread off the loaf for 
each of us. “ What is your news ? ’!. 

“It’s bad npvs,” Lazuli answered. “It’s a letter 
.from the Deputy Barbaroux up at Paris to the Federals 
at Marseilles, his own, people. It was read out to us 
at the club. It says that the Arisfbs at Paris are 
having things all their own way ; that the King .yron’t 
^allow the battalions of Federals come np from the 
country gto^ camp inside Paris<; that the PaKs men 
%re no better thgn capons, and arg turning round to 
#C King’s aide; and that the National Guard of Paris 

' * e 
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canjjt he mOTC to do* anything, »becau« it is rotten to 
the marrow of its bones. And so Barbwoux sayS that 
it’g g^odd-hyck tef the Revolution unless somethuig is 
done rjghf off ; and he says that the JReds of the Mim 
must do it ; t!iat our Federals, our sans-culottes, down 
here in the South, must get out their swords and their 
guns, and come up to Paris with th^ war-cry of Liherfy 
or Death4 ” 

I had 4aken three or f*ur mugs of wine— -for I 
was very thirsty j and as fast as I emptied my mug 
Vaucldir filled it «gain ; ibid when I heard Liberty or 
Death 1 that way, it was too much for 'me. “ Liberty 
or Death 1 ’’ I crie<4, standing up, and flourishing my 
knife in the air. Liberty or Death 1 That Bar- 
h^roux-^whoever he is — is right. I am one of the 
Reds of jthe Midi! / am»a sans-culotte 1 / am a 

Federal ! * / am ^ne of those he wants in P5ris-r-and 
‘ fll go ! rjl get my revenge on th« ^Marquis and on 
Monsieur Robert, and on that devil of a Surto; an<J 
I’ll revenge the Liberals who were stabbeebto death in 
the hospital, too.* Now I understand why my father 
said that the ’Marquis* ajid Monsieur Robert were 
going to Paris to help the Kin^ But I'll go ^ere 
too — now that I haye a gun. • J/Ve’11^1 go there with 
our guns. T^iborty or Death ! ” ^ 

While I shouted, I seemed to sqp ever so many 
lighted candles dancing on th? tafiles. Lazuli looked 
lovelier than the golden angels on the altar of our 
church at Mafemort. Vauclair seemed as taU as one 
of our poplars on the Nesque — and the room seemed 
to be pipping up on end 1 

“Bravo! bravo r’^:ried Vauclair. 

“ Bravo 1 ” cried the handsome Lazuli. “ Thou wilt, 
indeed be a godd Patriot ! Yes, we’ll all go to Paria 
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singing the * Carmagnole ; ’ of us,4ll tljie good 

Patriots, will jVin hands, together apd dance aroun^ in 
a great brande / ” 

I don't remember well what happened after that. 
But I know that we three — ^all by ourselves — made 
a brande by joining hands and dancing around the 
tftle, while we sang at the top of our voices the 
famous song of the free montagnards abou^ dancing 
a farandole, and planting the wild thyme tha/ grows on 
the mountains, and is the symbol of liberty. 

Plant^n la ferigoulo, 

Arrapara. 

Fas^n la farandoulof 
E la mountagno floupra, 

E la mountagno flourira. 

And when the song and rur dance was ended, Lazuli' 
led me ihto the inner room, to the 'Straw bed .where 
her little boy was sleeping, and told me to lie down 
Jhere. And my head had no more than touched the 
pillow wher I was sleeping like a log. 

Old Pascal stopped short, ahd gave La Mie a smack 
on shoulder that mad 2 her jump. '‘You're as 
sleepy as a little cat V^'^rself,” he said. " Ge*^ up and 
go to bed. To-morrow wg’11 go at the story again.” 

The clock in. the church steeple began to strike 
twelve. " Holy safnts 1’” cried Lou Materoun, jump- 
ing up. "It's midnight! What will my wife say to 
me*? ni catch it for a week ! ” 

" Never mind, Lou Materoun,” said La Mie, as ^she 
h^ld the light for us in the doorway. "Wc all know 
what youc wi^ is. You have a hard road.” 

Viper tongue!” muttered my giandfather, as we 
went off together in the dark. 
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**THB MARSEILLAISE” 


THE nexfday, being Sunda^r. there was no meeting 
at the shoemaker’s;. for on Sundays the neighbours 
spent their time efsewherl. The old and the middle- 
agecf folk went to the Cabaret N6u, where they playcd 
a sober game of dotfrro, and drank each one his little 
iug of white wine. • The young and gay-minded folk 
osJensibly went off for a s^oll in the secluded valleys 
of our mountain, .where they surreptitiously gambled 
away Aeir sous in playing a new-fangled game of 
chance called vendSme. And I, who. was tdo little 
for any such doings, went to bed when n’g^t ^me,. 
feeling as flat as a quoit, and saying to .myjelf. Sup- 
pose the shoemaker should take a fency to ma e a 
holiday of Monday too, and.shut ifp his shop 

Monday morning early ? took^he longest way to 
school, S3 that I might pass in front oJ^he shop ; and 
^ was greatly reassured and* heartened when, from a 
long w^ off, I saw the shutters OJ)el^ and heard th^e 
taivtap^ng of hammer on sole. “ All right ! thought 
I. “ To-night pld Pascal will on with his story. 

That evening, in good time, I was seated on toy 
Uttl<? bench ’in the warm littje shop— which smelt as 
usual if shoemaker’s wax and soaking leather, whilg 
overhead floated the* usual bluish clou4 tobacco- 
smoke. 
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ftesently old Pascal ste|>pe^ over ti^ tiyeshold, 
add, •without ^yaiting for any one ^ ask him to begin, 
he broke forth into one of his declamnto^ chaMts : — . 

All laws are the work of the rich for the hurt of the needy ; 
Always the rich have too much, and always the poor have too 

And I say that the^an who has more than his share is a 
robber I ^ 

1 say that of right belongs lyead to him who is faint and an- 
hungered ; 

That his is the right to seize it whereve/ he finds it — 

And the day in which bread is too scarce^shall sharp knives be 
too plenty I 

What do you mean ? Whatrare you driving at 
with all that gabble ? " spoke up Lou Materoun. 

What I am driving».al/' Pascal ansiijrered, ^s he 
sat fiovAi, is to tell you that I t'annot understand 
how for century after century men weijt on stai*v- 
^ing, and took ‘no thought of revenge. You cannot 
even fancy, you who live nowadays, what was the lot 
of a poor m&n, a man of the people, less than a 
hundred years ago^ • But J,\who have felt it in my 
bo^, and who have seenoit with my eyes, do know 
what it was ; ^^d *that is the l^e I ai^i tiling you 
about now. And now •that you kno\tf^ what I am 
driving at* Pll gp on with my story.” 

I went to bed beside VauclaiPs little boy, and made 
/ but one nap of the ^night, sleeping ‘as sound as a 
top until morning came. I was tired out, my mind 
was easy, and I hadPcfnink a good deali of strong 
wine~at)fl |U that joined together to give me the 
^ blessed soft sleeps thaf does one s# much good, and 
tibat is, perhaps, the best thing in life! 
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My sJeepVad'beeft so,deep^at aUthc first flow- 
ing of ly, when I saw the 

wUh lUt morning Kght, it was a htt e before I 

could tell ’where I was— or be sure that all that had 
passed the da*y before had not been a dream. But I 
knew it was no dream when, through the half-opened 
•doorway, I%aw Lazuli in the kitchen harti at work, 
needle in.hand; a thin fine short needle that flashed 
and glanced like a star-ray. between her fingers, as 
she bent busily over my National Guard coat, spread 
out up^n her kne®s.‘ 

■\iiuclair, seated beside her, was cleaning my gun 
and changing the 4int in it; and both of them were 
as quiet as mice, sg as not to wake me. But though 
they said nothing, every now and then Lazuli woul 
tGrn toward her husband? JV^d would show him the 
coat-sleeve with the alterations she had made;, and 
■ h% with a pod of his head, would apswer, “\es, yes, 
thlt’s all right." Then Lazuli, biting khort the threai^ 
with a sharp snap, would go to work again. She 
ended off by polishing up the buttons-*-the pretty gilt 
buttons, as bright as those ‘ontjie coat of Monsieur 

le Marquis d'Ambrun. .,1 a 

I couldn’Ubear to let them tl]iilk ^as still a^ep ; 
and, as I di<f not venture to speak, ITegan to cough. 

* “ Eh,” said Vauclair, greaUy pleased “so Hfe s awake 

—and came on tip-toe to the'doot of the 
when he saw the gleam of iqy open eyes, he added, 
“Well, bad bby, and so you’A already awake. Its 
a IkUe too.early; but no rnatter, get up and try on 

your coat* ^ ^ 

Try on my coat I -That made me junjp ftut of bed 
and into my so longed-for coat in a,flash ; and I kwpre, 
it fitted pe like ^ ting fits the finger. Lazuli, smihng 
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M she looked eritically at ^e, Smooth®! down the 
^Wes with ^er hand; for althoi^h she had talcen 

eno«gl^for an pver- 

roat ! She buttoned it and unbuttoned it. • 

Perhaps I had better take it in a littft more’under 
the arms," she said doubtfully. 

*“ It fits, ft fits I ’y cried, afraid that she Would make- 
me take it off. 

Vauclair, accepting thccmatter as settled, bung over 
my shoulders the yellow strap supporting my short 
straight sword — shaped exactly like dhe tails of those 
green crickets which swarm after harvest— and, a^the 
strap was a large one, the sword hung pretty low 
and banged against my calves. I got into my blue 
breeches, and buckled on my gaiters— which were a 
little too long and too wjdt, and so came well down 
over |ny pretty shoes. As the final touch, Vatlclair took 
up my cap with i^s red, white, and blue cockade. Hte ‘ 
Jield It open with his outspread fingers, and walked 
solemnly 19, ward me, carrying it in front of him reve- 
rendy as it had been the Host. Still holding it open, 
he fitted It on my h^, oarefally arranging the tip so 
thaut should fall over just in tHe^ way it is represented 
m tlie busts of^the ^lepublic. Then he stepped back 
Md^ed at me. "Delighted with his work-, he clapped 
his hands'as he exclaimed, “There’s a sans-culotte ^ 
ht to fight in the 'heavenly hostl There’s a feUow 
to take to Paris when ,we go to make the King crv 

Laxuh handed me my stuff jacket, saying, “I^k 
and see what there i^:i& your pockets.” ,I timidly 
out^th^ letter Monsieur Randoulet had given 

for - Monsieur le Chanoine Juss^rand, and stuffed 
ft/toto my coat pocke^ so as- to hide 4 t aw»y; for the 
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letter made W feel tonfuped a»d ashamed. I dia 
exactly why* but it see^ied to rofi as if 
of papfr, which»had been my only hope, now migM 
be th? cjfuse of my perdition. And yet com 
help valuing* it. I felt that I must keep it, so as to 
touch it from time to time; for then it woiJd “ 

•though I touched the soft, kind, friendly hind of 
Monsieus Randoulet. Out of the other pocket I tc«k 
the three, pretty white crowns of three francs eac . 
These I did not wish to keep. I gave them to I^zu i, 
saving, “Keep eliem for me, please.” And Lazuli, 
putting them in the little box that held her ornament^ 
and locking them sjafe in the drawer of her cupboard, 
answered, There, you see where they are— when you 
want them, you have only to ask for them. 

Ffom*that day on I bdlajne one of the little fami y 

in the. Place du Grand Paradis. . 

' • I should, tire you out were I to t^l m det^ all that 
1 saw and all that I did (furing the fi^e or six montl^^ 
that I spent in Avignon. Each day at eajly morning 
I was drilled with the others outside^ the city walls, 
with street-boys playirig tip-c*, and old PeoP|e sin- 
ning themselves around iis. By day or by night, i 
all weatheus, I my turn.jn mating : at 

the door of th« Pope’s pakce, in Iront of the HO e 
* de Ville, on the banks of the RhOne, at 

de Sainte-Anne, or— and thi# I Itked best of y 

the semaphore on the top of the Rocher des Dorns. 
Hour aftL hour I gaped at'that semaphore, Mvcr 
tired of watching its two black arms ^ 

80 strangely up there in ftie ait; JjJS 

themselves up, spread out, folded to^thq;, unfokfe 
again, and openad and closed Mke two big rwors. . 
And J saw gOod times and bad times, stabbwgs and 
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e^acings, miarders mgkin^up, eaJitement and 
so^ow, sad dqjngs and ^ay doings, scrimmages, faran- 
dolM, and solemn processions. Now tjje deep jchant 

say ndtes of the 

Carmagnole. The De Profundis would be solemnly 
“toned while the «fa ira” was howling out from 
tftcited threats. 

Sometimes one party, sometimes the other, would 
get the upper hand ; one day it was the . Reds, the 
Patnots, another day the Whites, the Anti-Patriots. 
We often had to hurry to separate ‘them — in one or 
another parish the alarm-bell was ringing all the tmie. 
And whenever we came back to -barracks from drill 
or from guard-mount, or from quieting a row, whether 
by day or by night, each man had his little flask of 

cordial- wine and his thrqe • .unces of « and 

so wild were the times, so often were ^e out on service 
that we /airly could count on getting our three flask^ ‘ 
g day— so we Mrere pretty ‘'well pampered with our 
cake and wme. And always in the evenings those 
of us who were off duty spent our time at the club 

where we could heqp^ the last news from Paris and 
Marseilles. 

Ohe day I jvas Stationed at the Porte, du Rh6ne 
on gyard over th4' Liberty Tree planted .here by the 
Reds, which the Whites from the streets of the Fusterie 
l»d tried to pull do'Vn. ° It was about the end of June 
right in the midst of tl^e harvest. I am sure of the 
season, because the Lioerty Tree was full of cigales 
who were making a deafening noise— as is tfeeir 
custom in mid-harvest ^ with their songo “S^go.‘ 
feo» s^go^l ^Sickle, sickle, sickle.!” I was watog 
for„a chMce to cafch a cigale for LszuU’s litUe boy 
whett sutpe^ly the alarm-bell rang out from ^e bell- 
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tower of the Augustb)^ ; and a minute Jater a man p^e 
as plasffer came tearing dfiwn fhe Rue de la Fusjecief 
shouting as he raif : “ Save yburselves^ Save your- 
selves 1 Xhe •Marseilles brigands are coming! Catt 
home your children ! Bar your doofs and windows ! 
The robbers and murderers and galley-slaves are 
foming I WeVe all lost ! ” and, still shouting, th# 
pale man ran round into the Rue dft Limas, and dis- 
appeared *n the direction of the Porte de I’Oulle. 

It was S sight to see the washerwomen who were 
at wor^ on the bagks of the Rh6ne all scamper away I • 
They left behind* them their bundles of linen, their 
sbirra outspread tq dry. They left aprons, baskets, 
jugs, and buckets. •Frightened as though a mad dog 
were after them, oP as if a wild bull had got loose, 
screa^iing, flourishing theijf arms, they tore into their 
houses — and for^ moment, *in the whole qi^arter of 
• thp Pcfrte du Rhdne, nothing could be heard j)uf the 
noise of dodrs and windows banging fa, and of clatter- 
ing bolts and bars ! 

But from the gther side, that of the PRrte de la 
Ligne, rose up a great .clanjoui; of joyous cries and 

songs : — , 

Dansons la C3nnagnq]e 1 
Vive IfB son 1 vive te son 1^, 


•Then loud hand^lappings and exclamations of 
and tambourines beginning to beat <h^farandole4 
at the same moment the alarm-bell rang agaim^ 
“ Good heavens 1 ” said I, wHen the alanm^K^ 
“I ^list be off;” #ind “One! Twq^^^wTO 
Igun^m my shoulder. “ Righ| aboqlrfpcnp-^nc^ 
r*went*at*a quick-st^ to join tl^Cmai^^ CAft 
the H6tel de Ville^ 

What an uprqar! The 
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blafing with si^nlight^ wad crai^med of people, 
{QI tjdking and shouting a&d gesticulating dft once; 
while Vauclair, in frodt of the H&tel de V^le, was 
getting into line the men of the Gai'de ^Nationale. 
Drawn together by the sound of the alarm-bdl, they 
were running in from all the streets — some of them 
Only partly dressed, their straps throw.! over their 
shoulders, their giihs tucked under their arms, buttoning 
their breeches as they rap ; and here and there was a 
running woman carrying her half-breeched’ husband’s 
‘ gun. 

® O Cj • 

No one seemed to know what had happened. Some 
cried : “ It’s the Whites, the Papalists, come from^ar- 
pentras to fight us.” Others anS'wered : “ No, it’s the 
peasants from Gadagne, who have risen against their 
lord, and are bringing himuhere a prisoner.’' I, could 
make npthing of what I heard as I pressed through 
the crojwd to take my place in line. Vauclair, Who was 
^the sergeant on 'guard that day, saw me coming, and 
called out sharply : “ Why are you so behindhand ? 
Hurry, hurry i Lord’s law, man, hurry 1 ” 

• ^^^at’s it all abojit I asked as_I fell in. 

“ What’s it all al^out ? ” repeated Vauclair. “ It is 
thilt the King of France is a traitor 1 ” — and turning 
toward the ct^iwd, arid ^ brandishing hi^ long sabre, 
he cried 4oudly : “ We are betrayed by our King ! 
And then, spedking tq us of the Guard, he went on : 
“ The Marseilles Battalion, on its way to Paris, passes 
tlprough Avignon. "We are going now t^ welcome 
these brave Federals — Vive la Nation 1 ” 

“ Vive la Nation 1 ” answered the Guarid. 

“ Vive la Nation I ” rose up thp voice of tlie swarming 
C|owd iti'a fbrmidable shout. ^ ' 

And then came: “Forward, march!’* — and off we 
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Starred .for the Porte du*Limbert, all of us roarijig 

together — 

Dance we the Carmagnole, • 

H«rrah for the roar, the roar, the roar ! 

Dance we the Carmagnole, 

^^urrah for the roar, the cannon roar 4 

Men, won>en, children, old and young, with one voice 
joined in tfie chorus — ‘‘D^hsons la Carmagnole!” 
The windows fairly rattled as we swept along. 

In tlfie narrow streets ot the Bonneterie and of the 
Wat«r- wheels there must have been at least ten 
thousand people packed so tight that they were fairly 
one on top of the \ther; and when those near the 
Pojte du J-imbert were at Dansons la Carmagnole ! ” 
from fhe other end up i<^ar the Rue Rou^e rang 
out the, words *'Vive le son du canon!'' Mixed in 
wifh the words of the cho^’us were sf^puts of ”Vive 
la Nation!" and ''Vive les Marseillais!" The con- ^ 
fusion and uproar were overpowering, When I 
looked backward I could see nothing but open 
mouths, and eye^ starting out o^ heads that touched 
each other. 

When tlaisi»torrent« of humantty hgd •poured itself 
oyt of the porch of the Porte? du Limbert, \ye of the 
Guard ranged ourselves outside^ the^ ra^nparts in two 
lines facing inward, ready to present arms to the 
Marseilles J^attalion when it sha^^ld pass between our 
files; and scarcely were we halted and in line when 
a number of •children came running toward us from 
the Cheipin de la Coupe d'Or, screaming, ” Here they 
are 1 Here they are ! "• 

And then around the turn of thd road, brave id 
their red-plumed cocked hats, appeared Commandant 
r • ' F 
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li^pisson and Captain® Garaier. ®On seeing ps, Jthey 
drew their loftg sicklcelike sabreS(> faced about upon 
^he bsttalion, and cried, “Vive la Nation?”* — and 
instantly the men fell into marching - st4>, and all 
together burst forth with — 

Aliens enfants de la Patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrive I 

It was the “Marseillaise”, that they were singing; 
and that glorious hymn, heard then for the first time, 
stirred us down to the very^^^ marrow of our borfes ! 

On they came — a big fellow carrying at theiivhead 
a banner on which was painted 'jin red letters, “The 
Rights of Man”; and if any ly.rson looked askance 
at that banner, the big fellow seized him in ,a moment, 
and made him kiss it oii" his knees ! Oij thdy came 
— ^<ve ^presented arms, and they passed between our 
files, still singvttg the “ Marseillaise.” 

Oh, what a sight it was 1 Five hundred men, sun- 
burnt aV locust-beans, with black eyes blazing like 
live coals under bushy eyebrows all white with the 
white*dust of the ‘road, c They wore green cloth coats 
turnkey} back with sed, likfc mine ; but further than that ^ 
their uniforrff*^jid nOc go. Some had ®n cocked hats 
with waving cock’s fedthers; some red liberty-caps 
with the strings ,^yiiig back over their shoulders, and 
the tricolour cockade perched over one ear. ' Each 
man had stuck in barrel of his gun ,a willow or 
a poplar branch to shelter him from the sun ; and all 
this greenery cast wapn dancing shadows ovfer their 
faeesi that made the look of them still mor^fantastic 
and stflun^. And when froifi all those red mouths 
c^pSn aS a wolfs jaws, "Wth teeth gleaming 
■ .'^hite liks a wild beast’s teath---bufst forthothe chorus^ 
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Auflt afmes,\itoyems 1 ” if fairly made a^shivcr run All 
down o^e’s spine. •Two drunls marked step— Pran 1 
iranl^rrai^I •‘Allons enfants de la^Patriel” Th& 
whole battalion passed onward, and was swallowed up 
in the city gate. 

, As it disappeared, we heard a strange noife like thcP 
clanking of chains or the rattle of loose iron ; and then 
came four*men hauling after^them* a rusty truck on 
which was S cannon. These men were harnessed to 
the truck as are c^xen to ^the plough, and, like oxen, 
pulled from head and shoulders. With every muscle 
at full stretch, and with sweat dripping from them 
like rain, they bent torward with all their might to 
their heavy task. I^mble and bang went the truck 
over tlje eobble-stones an^ into the ruts, making a 
tremendous* noise it jolfed *up and down a?id from 
sid^ to Side. Following this truck came another and 
still another,* the last having on it an •immense pair 
of bellows, a big wooden tub full of clay, a great 
thing that looked like a caldron, and pincers, hammers, 
and tongs. This ^ was the foi;ge-r~for the rep|iir of 
the guns, for the casting df baljp, and for heating 
balls red-hot before they should be fired. It^ took 
more than*fdly" men* to dra^ ^lis great mass — all 
staining forward ^ike beasts of burden, the sinews 
of their calves starting, and thei» feet set gripping the 
street that the nails in their shoes struck out sparks 
from the stones. Gasping ttfcfigh they were foe 
breathy and almost spent with weariness, yet they 
too, as they passed through ranks, raised their 
heads, and \;^th hoarse strangled voices shouted in the 
clipped Marseilles accent, Vivo la N^en I • ^ 

llie blaze and glitter of sunshine, the whirlwinds of 
duttV sxhell of hot hi;man flesh, the rattle of dram% 

. * $ 
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the glanking of iron, tfie sin%ing and shoflting-^all this 
so dazed and ‘transported me, so carried me away, that 
d, Pascal, though I knew not why^ fdt tears ^s big 
as filberts rolling down my cheeks ^ I presented 
arms. 

« When cn the wake of the battalion the cannon and . 
forge had passed' by us, we shouldered arms, closed 
up, and fell in at the rear. Far off ahead the rattling 
drums beat the quick-step ; the Marseilles men sang, 
“AUons enfants de la Patrie”; and we and all the 
crowd joined in the chorus that we already had picked 
up, “Aux armes, citoyens!” *’ 

Our backward line of march i^as through the street 
of the Water-wheels, the Place i^iu Change, under the 
walls of the palace of the Popes, and so ip>to the Rue 
de la .Banasterie to tfie Tlace d^ Grand Paradis— 
wlierq the Patriots had their dub in what had Ijeep 
the chapel ofcThe Violet Penitents. But as we were 
turning the corner by the Rue des Encans, we were 
stopped' shofft, and around us we heard the people 
exclaiming that there jvas ^a halt ahead that no one 
could understand.^ Some said that a Papalist had 
stabbed the Marseilles Commandant. Under Vauclair’s„ 
command, a*dezen of us pushed rapidly through the 
crowd to find out what was the '‘matter, and to eio 
whatever might obe necessary to restore order. The 
trouble proved to be about the banner of the Rights 

pf Man. • 

In the narrowest part of the Rue Sainte Catherine 

the procession had met, returning fr6m his'‘*vesper 
service at the CarmeUtes, an^old CanotP foHowed by 
hi# ol3 sAving-woman ; and when the lean old Canon 
l^,tfae banner” he turned up his nose at it, and drew 
pS point his iU-natured mijzzle in open contempt; 
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and, worse th^ this, he actually^cleared his throat fod 
spat’rigftt at the feet of the bpner-beyerl Fuaoas 
at seeing^ the Nejy Law so despised, its apostle had 
caught the* poor old Canon by the nape of his neck,* 
had forced hinJ down to his knees on the stones, arid, 
thrusting the banner against his face, had tried to 

• make him kfes it by force; but old skin-ftnd-bonesf 
had struggled hard against this humiliation, and his 
servant had come screaming, and scratching to his 
aid. The crowd shouted, “To the Rh6ne with the 
Papalist! ” “ To the Rh6n« with the Anti-Patriot 1 ” 

Ju|t as we came on the ground the Federal snatched 
up the Canon, who i;^as as dry as a whip-handle, and 
tucked him under his arm — kicking and struggling, 
with legs and arms ^tspread like a frog in a heron's 
bea'k. .THfen the drums toj^/k up the march, and again 
rang out, “'Allons enfants de la Patrie ! " The *F ederal 
marched off in front, one arm holding ,up his banner ; 
the kicking tanon gripped*fast under ttie other like a , 
bundle of foolishness, and after him the old^ servant, 
who hung on with .all her might to her lhaster, trying 
to set him free. .Why that dcieA-pp old man did not 
snap like a pipe-stem between them I am sure I don't 

* know. ^ ^ , 

And who xkls .the most a^tonishdd person of all 
tRere? Why, I— for the old Canon was none other 
than Monsieur Ji^sserand, to Whorft Monsieur Ran- 
doulet had given me the letter j and the old serving- 
woman was the very woman w^o had torn off my 
cock^^ the flay I knocked at his door in the Rue 
du Limas I ^ . 

On M?e went until jve entered the club-rcjpm that 
had been the chapfl of the Violet penitents. These 
the Feder^ dumped the Canon on what had been the 
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steps of the mabi altar^ an<^then> he an<L Commandant 

Mbisson and yauclair all sat down on the alfar fable 
with their legs dangling in a row.^ rWe of the Guard,, 
^ith a few Avignon Patriots, formed our to keep 
the crowd back while they spoke; and there was such 
pushing and struggling to get into the little chapel that 
Its walls Yairly shook — and all the while the drums 
went on beating, and thousands of voice| sang, or 
rather howled, Aux armes, citoyens ! ” ^ 

The Federal who carried the banner of the Rights 
of Man stood up on the al^ar — a great long man, as 
thin as Pontius Pilate — and he was a sight to behold 
standing there in his hobnailed shoes, his bare calves, 
his coat entirely too tight for him, and his bristling 
beard powdered white with roa^f-dust ! He took off 
his hat and feather, and roughly stuck it oh the b'ald 
pate of<ipoor Canon Jusserand, whe was ci^ouched on 
the^ altar steps^all in a heap, more dead than alive; 
o Wiping his forehead with "^his coat sleeve, the Federal 
made a sign that he was going to read the Rights of 
Man. The dtums stopped beating, and a great silence 
tell over all; and then c-the federal, with his mincing 
Marseilles accent, read ou^? to" us the New Law : — 

« o 

All men are* born free', and the bifthrigh^^'bf ^ men are 
equal. ^ 

All alike mak^the^lawsj all alike are the rulers and governed. 
Broken the chains are, wide open the doors of the prisons. 
Masters exist not. No 910^® there slaves to be burthened. 
•Each man has his sh 8 ^« of the earth that begot and will claim 
him ; ^ . 

Each man sows his croj^ and each sower shall gamer his 
harvest ‘ ' « 

. In all dhin^ to all men is hreedoti — in acts and in thoughts 
and convictioeas. o 

landed the day is 6 f King and of Marquis and lordling. 
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Who aforetime toiU^» mole-like in darla|ess atVill ofrhia 

• masters ^ ^ • 

Stands erect in the Ught, and is gqvemed alc«e by his rdason. 

Vije la Nation I 

Theli the Bederal got down from Ihe altar, seUed 
the Canon by the throat, and this time fairly forced 
the banner to his lips. But the old stocW-fish, y?h<* 
was not of the sort to stay conquefed, no sooner felt 
himself let loose again than^with a look of contempt 
he once more spat against the banner — and so pretty 
well cancelled his, kiss. At this fresh insult the big 
Federal was quite beside himself with rage. Like a 
flasli he pounced upon the Canon, held him for a 
moment by the scru^ of his neck and the folds of his 
long gown, and theiiVwith a tremendous kick sent him 
flying, ovtr the heads of those nearest the altar into 
the thick #f the c/owd. '^here was a shout ,of satis- 
• faction* and then away went the Canon throygl^ Ih® 
air from onfe pair of hands to another • now right 
forward, now hind part before, now spinning around 
and around., Aqd so — like a plank in tlfe Rh6ne, 
whirling in the eddies Itfit ajways going forward— he 
was flung hither and thithernver th*e upturnedfaces until 
at last he was shot out ofthedoor. And I must tell 
you, Strang? jjiouglf it may seeiS, th»t sfeeing him thus 
Abused hurt me in my heart — because I still had in my 
pocket that letter to him froiji gopd ■Monsieur Ran- 
doulet, and I felt as though an affront had been put 
upon our good Curd at Malemdr^ ^ 

mat became of the Canon I don’t know. No one 
pai^any more attention to ^^im ; for at that moment 
Vauclslir stood up on Ae altar and began to read out-» 
in order to make^the people more^clearljlr ufideretand^ 
how good and was the cause of the Revolution 



tbCateftfs Suid Q^ioances with wljjch \he Pope’s Vice- 
Lftg^te so long had tied do\^ and muzzled the people 
foi Avignon : — ? 


The poor man may moan, but the poor mah musf pay, 

Or he goes and he rots on the galley bench— 

While he who carries or pistol or dagger 
’ Will haveca hemp necklace about his throat. 

Whoso speaks of tSle Legate or the Legate's affairs, 

If not by the Legate condemned to die, 

Ten years in the galleys wRh robbers spends, q 

The man who varies “Rescue ! ” or “ To arms !” or who dares 

By a picture or a carving to offend the Legate, 

Will lose his life and forfeit his goods 1 


“ Oh, come now, you can't mean us to believe all 
that,” exclaimed Lou Materoun ; ,77ho, unable to keep 
his feelings to himself, broke into old Pascal^ chanted 
recital. ■» V» ^ 

“3'hen I’m a liar, am I?” snorted old Pascal; and 
he glared so savagely at Lou Materoun that the big 
Inan, too abashed to venture upon an answer, made 
himself ao sn^all as he could on the bench, and with 
eyes downcast flicked the ashes ok his pipe on the 
floor between his knfees. * o 


“,It is JBo true,” ^id Pascal, pacified by Lou Mate- 
roun’s meekness, that I could shew it to'^oii printed 
in a book. I have heard ‘many of th^e laws and ordi. . 
nances, and I s?ini^t remember them all ; but some of 
them I do remember — and they'were the laws, tnark 


you, of my own time. 2t was forbidden to go out after 
thft curfew had rungsf and whosoever broke this law, 
^d alep carried with hii^a dark-lantern,. Was liable to 
pulled apart in the strai^dp three. 
*** might ev%n be outlawed fnmi 
the*Vlce-Legate’s wil£ It ^as forbiddira. ' 



to compose, to writ^to sing or to ca|ise to be sung, 
any * 801 ^ tftit had anything ‘whatever to do wUh 
politics ;.and whoever broke this law might be sent for 
ten y&rs to tlte galleys, and might have the half of ki% 
estates* confiscated.” 

“Whew,” exclaimed the cobbler. “That wasn’t 
anybody’s twenty sous fine — as it is nowadafrs.” ♦ 

Pascal continued, “And what will* you all say when 
I tell you that did the Vice-J-egate still reign we all 
could be tSken out and strung up in a row for the 
crime ^f assemblipg her^ together ? Such was the 
law — to which always was added : ‘ If it be the good 
plea^re of the Legate ! 

“Lord alive!” ifht in Lou Materoun, this time 
flicking off his ashe^ properly into the coal-tub, “I’m 
glad I ^waited a while before I was born ! And do you 
mean to say that just foi-^itfing together thif way in 
coipipauy the Pope’s soldiers could have come jn ^nd 
whisked us bff to jail ? Then in thoseVays men were 
not men.” 

« iTiey were mep, as thou and I are ni^n, hnswered 
Pascal “ But enough of fhat— tlpjse times are gone ! ” 

Well, when Vauclair ha^ finisJied reading put ^he 
Vice-LegAd’% Jaws,*the crowd Venfc hdarse with its 
shouting of “Vive la Nation! Vive la Revolution!” 
The women — hucksters, washei5Vomcn,<«ilk-weavers — 
all with Catalan cap’s and tricolour cockades, were 
more wildly excited and roadft^ore noise than the 
mem Th^r yelled, they screame® — and many of them 
; flun^hemsfives on the necbsgtf the big Federal who 
<^ed*th^ Rights of Man, and fairly suffocated bliB^j 

#ith kisses. V 

In the thick of.this confusion a big roarse WOmMi, 
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a tiip^Her caj^ed La Jacarassef,cam*e rushing forward 
-T«her hair streaming* loose over her Aioulders,* her 
cap *awry, and its untied strings llymg behind her— 
garrying in one hand a long knife, and In tjie other a 
big bag of coar&ly woven straw. Sl^e ^limbed to the 
top of the altar like a wild-cat, making a great display 
t>f stockingless legs ; and when she had «crambled tp . 
her feet she flourtshed her knife and bag, screaming, 
"You see this here knife? For fifty yedrs it has 
ripped up pigs — last year it ripped up thattursed jade 
of an aristocrat who stuck her scissors into ^Patriot 
Lescuyer’s face when the Papalists were killing him in 
the church of the Cordeliers. You see this here tag ? 

In it I carried her liver and lights, and hung ’em on 
the latch of the Vice-Legate’s .jlalace— same as the 
old devil did himself with the innards of Patriots 
he’d ordered to be killed.”"^ And t^en, turning to the 
FedferaJ who was holding the banner of the’Rigljts. 
of Map, she pfhmped two* big kisses on* his cheeks, 
""^he crowd applauded loudly, and "Vive la Nation!” 
shouted the federal— but holding, his nose, for the 
tripe-woman smelt vijely^of l^er trade.^ 

The drums rollecl again, ‘and Vauclair stood up 
straight in the very placS where the tabernacle had « 
been, and criSd «ut Js he flouriS^ied ^S^lfet on the 
tip of his sabre, “To de*fend the Rights of Man and 
to drag down *he ^rai^t, I enrol myself as a volunteer 
in the Marseilles Battalion.” 

In a moment we all were crazy with enthusiasm ; 
the drums rattled th&r approval as if they would burst ; 
«veiy torn was waving the air; the Marseilles men 
Shrieked, “Long live the Avignon Patriot! 1 ’’'and in 
turn ^ Shrilked, " Long Uve the M^seilles Federals I " 
Was too mu5i for met for a njoment everything 
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went spinning aA)un^ an^ around ; a9d thefc, ^thout 
I Jl Siowilg how 1 aid'h. I Wddonlj found ;nv«lf 
sHndln» on top.or- the altar, toy red cap hoisted on 
top of my gun, screaming at the top of "“y 
<'DeaA to the tyrant I I too volunteer into the Mar- 
seilles Battalion 1’* And Zou! the drums, and Z6u ! 
the shrieks, ‘‘Vive les Patriotes 1 " “ Vive ! 

Far up in a corner of the chapef I caught sight of 
Lazuli, her little boy up on.her shoulder, both clap- 
ping hands* and screaming, “ Bravo Pascalet! Bravo 
As I pitched down,from thf altar. Commandant Moisson 
caught me in his arms, and with a kiss on each chee 
acc^ted my enlistment among his Marseillais; and 
then, louder than ever, rattlety-bang went the drums. 

The meeting was'* over. Some good Patriots, they 
wereporfers down by the river gates, called out, ‘‘To 
thePorte-delalignel There is cool wine tl\ere 1 

• .‘‘To* the Porte de la Ligne! To the Porte fle la 
Ligne 1 ” shouted the crovTd ; and theVbattalion, falling 
into line, and followed by the cannon and the forge, 
went down to the Rh6ne, where these wks enough 
bread and wine, and oiiuea and jiuta «d garlic for al 
the world. We ate, dfank, sang, and danced I dont 
know h.w long. The great h^t the day was ove^ 
and the taiSt«irineS untiringly ffeat the ^arandole. But 
T was so stuck up with being enrolled in the Marseilles 
Battalion that I fel^ bound to b•ha^« like a grown 
mkn. I scorned dance and song and victuals ; I went 
swaggering from one group ^o another ; I t^.‘° 
theliarseilles men, and made aVamtance with them, 
drinking a* glass with one,«i#nd touching cups wi& 

But one thing, bothered me dreadfiiHy-^ 
very young 1 Taiose to whom I spoke said, Good 
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for Vou, ifttle ccfck I What^ yofJr name ? " and then 
cvtiyj one of them ad^ed, * How old ate yoh ? ’* I 
answered them all bra^^ly, trying ?o„mince n\y words 
a« they did, “My name’s Pascalet; I i&ustebe more 
than sixteen years old ’’—and in order tc look the age 
I gave myself, I stood up as straight as I could on my 
tfces. I feAt and felt the corners of my*taouth, but. 
my moustache codldn’t be made to sprout Iw feeling 
for it. There wasn’t a s^pgle hair 1 However, as the 
moustache was impossible, I tried my best in other 
ways to look like the men of, the battalion. I ^tuck a 
bit of willow in the muzzle of my gun ; and in order 
to be as grimy as possible, I dragged my feet in® the 
dust. Had I dared, I would have rolled over and over 
in the road ! r- 

Suddenly I realised that it was a long thncosihce 
I had seen Vauclair, and I vvondered where‘' he could 
be. ‘’While I was hunting for hini, forcing my way • 
q,s well as I couid through the closely pressed throng, 

I heard just behind me the lively cracking of a whip 
and the jingling of bells ; and as I turned I saw a two- 
horse carriage struggling to .get through the crowd. 

It already was so clo^e. upon me that T could feel the 
horses’ noses sniffling on the back of my neck; and in 
a hurry, with tlie Others, I stood a^de todeTit pass. 

But, saints above! what did I see? It was the' 
carriage of Monsieur r^e Marquis! Big Surto, in 
coachman’s dress, was driving; and, still stranger, 
there beside him on tlie* box was my father, my poor 
old father 1 His face!* still was marked with the w^als 
of the whip strokes; he,j¥^s bunched together all of a 
Ifeap, looking sick and poor and tlyn, and so brightened 
^at ^ the cro^d of ^ancing and singigg soldiers that to 
aee him hurt my heart. But at the sight of bi§ Surto’s 
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hard fate 1 tremblerf'aU dher and 

The carriage roUe4 softly alot^g, and ineide I saw fhe 

Marqui* Adelaide, pretty Adeline with ® 

eyesTand* Monsieur Robert; and down in one corne#, 

looking no digger than an onion, was Monsieur le 

MarquU d’Ambrnn. I looked agaie 

SO as to be certain that it was my father I had seen, 

and my eyes met wicked Surto’s wolf's eyes, which 

plunged ilto me like two kftiyes, and seemed to say, 

“ I’ve got you this time, sure ! ” 

The* carriage pissed, aftd the crowd surged together 
beSid U an! went on with the farandole and danc. 
bTi, thunderstruck, did not know of what wood to 

“h wX^gaiost all aenso of right to let "jy S” 
that W without speakjpg to him. But I knew that 

f l want to hintlw* lost: big Surto’s eyes had told 
■ 1 Lt only too plainly, And yet^my father 1 A 

"b eame up into my throat, “ 

do I started off again m search of Vauclair. Witn 
him to back me I feared no one ; with him I could go 
Tsert^y'old father, anS lie-sur.that Surto 

me no harm. I “”'='''^•“1®^"'’,'^, on ttoX to 
was nowtmre to be^found ; "lume o»« 

jBee if I couiSi (?atch a glii»pse of ms red p 
1h! heads of the crowd, a heavy hand dropped on my 

shoulder with a nip4ike a vie#. 

I turned-it was Surto ! soon as he had t^en 
the carriage out of the press, h^ha Siven e 
MdtfSieur Robert, and. bri^ng “y j 
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he. “Come before the Colltimanlant. Your ferder is 
going to take you back home.” o 

“ I won’t go,” I cried. “ I am free.’’ live ^iflistfed as ' 
^volunteer;” and again I tried to brea^ awayj Bdt 
Surto dragged me off by main force, while my old 
^ther limped along behind us, mutteringp “ Yes, yes,^ 
you good-for-nothing boy, you must come home. 
Monsieur le Marquis has said so ; and that settles it” 
Commandant Moisson 'Vas not far off, and, seeing 
that there was a disturbance of some sort, he called 
out, “ What is the matter ? ” and came toward Surto. 

I 

“The matter is that this rascal has been play- 
ing truant, and his old farder here vants to make 
him go home, vere his old mother is crying her eyes 
out because he has run avay.” o 

The Commandant frov.ned at me sternly. *‘''You 
little (.scamp,” said he, “is this fhe way young fellows 
like you treat tlie old folks nowadays ? -Go home ; 
the nation does not need you yet ; go home with youi 
father, who does need you now. Later, when there is 
a little more hair on your chin, you shall enlist with us 
for good and all.” 36 saying* che turned on his heel 
without giving me a (Aance'^to say a word. My father 
bow^ deeply to hjs Appearing back, and hti another 
moment big Surto was dragging meP brutally out of ^ 
thq crowd, goit^ at^ such a pace that my father could 
hardly keep up with us. 

I felt that I was losL. Vauclair, who knew all my 
story, could have savejf me ; but Vauclair had returned 
to the house to prepare fpr our march to“Paris*’&nd 
beyond all call. If rfhly I had had my gbn or my 
stHbi'd I But ^th were stacked fip with the arms of 
^e lMittaliou agaimft the ramparts. ^Alone, unarmed, 
he^ failed me under Surto’s c&ws; and I let 
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mvsclf Jse dsagged Rn, irf>re ^ead tian alive, w^e 
Tlooked arSfnd .vainly for Vauclaiite red pUinfe. 
.Soon.w^wer^fai*away from the sce«e *e 
We pyshid through the quarters of the Anti-Patno» 
and rLhed the Rue de la Violette on which was 
the palace of Monsieur le Marquis dAmbrun. Tly 
darriage was there in the middle 9f the Court-yard, 
wherd the servants, instead of unloading the bag- 
gage, were, piling things infb it under the ord^ of 
Monsieur Robert and Mademoiselle Adeline. When 
Monsieur Robert ‘saw me brought in, dragged ^^along 
like ♦some wild beast, he sneered, and said, Now 
we've got the little %llain ! Z6u--down with him into 

the vault and let him stay there ! 

My father stepped forward, and as usual fell on 

his kflees* and kissed th^t monster’s hand. 

When lillademdlselle* Adeline heard what her brother 
■ said, she clasped her hands and turnei^her head aside, 
so as not to see me ; and I understood that though 
she was sorry for me she did not dare to spea . 

The end of all' now seemed very near to me. 
came into the hall, in th.d middle-of which was an open 
trap-door showing a dark steircasajeading to the ceUar, 

and as Sijsto dragged me 
onsieur RoUfer* saying to «ny father . We , y 
seen your good-for-nothing scamp of a son. xou 
thought he was with»Monsieui* le (JhanRine ’ 

to wLm Monsieur le Curd h^d sent him with a letter 

of recommendation ; but the sc«n>*o” 5n hia 

with-taurderers. You saw, hqj dressed up m his 

robbers ciothes 1 ” , u ciitH-n 

Dwn at the end ef the ceUar ^ 

di^w the^bolts, opened the door a«d 
the dark hole, sftying, as he did so, Starf m,^there l 
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' /f o I ' « ” ° 

^Wbenyon get hungry, oneP han<|--^d j^eep^ the 

pfheff for breajcfast next day 1 ” ^ 

Although I felt that t was lost, I tnec^ to ptead with 
bim; but the beast, twirling me round as ff t 9 * get a 
chance to kick the bones out of me, s%id, stuttering 
yrith anger : “ You little tamn rascal ! I khow vat a 
snake’s t<Shgue ^ou hafl You haf see too much"! 
Suppose you toldt vat you see in the hospital, or vat 
you see unter that pig t»ak ! You understandt, hey ? 
Veil, down there you haf to keep your tongue insidt 
your teeth ! ” o » 

As I went pitching into the darkness he slaiTjmed 
fast the door of the vault, andol heard him shoot 
the bolt outside. Thten I heard him go upstairs, 
and I heard the trap-door fall with a bang lik^ a 
cannon shot. I was left alone in the blaci^ness, the 
silence, and the chill of death. '' , 

T^erfe was r\o one to rescue me. My. own father 
bad betrayed &id sold nie, had consented to my 
death. No, that was impossible. He could not in 
the least ha’ife understood the harm that he was 
doing me. He, pos)f unfortunate wretch, with his 
face all scarred with the marks of the Count’s whip, 
still^knelt an<i, kisse'i^ie Count’s hand. to think 
•of those scars, SidT not Jto be able Ao'-avenge thenjJ 
Then I thought and thought over what Surto had 
said about whiit I ‘had 'seen under the big oak at La 
Garde. But what had I ever seen under that oak 
that should make him want to shut me up there so 
a^ to kaop my tonguit behind my teeth?. Suddenly, 
ilash, It %11 came back'^to me, and I undi^stood; 
^y, ibng, long before, lo had -climbed to the 
to . get ' at ■ a bird’s nest vt^h some 
^ md I was in the midst of 
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* * » ' 1 

ting the little todai^nto^hy qpp when down under 
the 'tree* I heaffl voices. Spreading mjieelf flat alohg 
^e hranch a^d looking down, 1 saw big Surto with 
Madame 14 Marquise* They were holding each^other% 
hands and tailing most earnestly. As they separated, 
one to gib one way and one the other, I heard Surtq 
say, “No fear; we’ll get rid of tljy littl# Marquis! 

I swear J’ll shoot him the first day when we are 
hunting together that I ge^ the chance ; ’’ and the 
Marquise answered, “ Act quickly, and when the 
chance. comes shoot truck” These words fairly made 
my fjpsh creep. I flattened myself still closer against 
my branch, and waitpd until they both, as I thought, 
were out of the way before I dame down. Unluckily 
I didn’t wait long enough. Surto, though a good way 
off,*stiH wa*s in sight; andjvhaj: was more, he happened 
to look bade in thtf instant that I was sliding dowt^ the 
‘triftik to the ground. I ran like a rabbit into the thick 
wood, and I thought at the time that Hfe did not know 
who it was ; but I was mistaken — and I suppose that 
from that moment* he was bent upon m^ death. And 
so I fairly had played intb his haijds, by g;iving him a 
g[ood open excuse for killing ^e, when I threw the i^k 
• on Monsieiy^ Robert’s toes. ^ 

I was in the^midst of these thougiits and recollec- 
tiOTS when I heard rats running over broken bottles 
piled up in one corner of the*vauft. flroken glass ! 
Oh, what good luck 1 At leasj: I would not have to 
die of hunger-^I could cut open my four veins. .1 
gp’opefivmy \yay toward the corq^, and at each step.’ 
a spider’s jweb brushed acrose my face; they were^ 
so thic^ that the spiders must have bee|i Iq^t 
there to tfadd for years and for*years. I rested- " • 
the broken botUei^ and was feeling^ about among . 
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fof V Wpoinled biV thaVwouid do tlje work ^ 
hSn sound as if the trap w^ 

I held my breath; and then I clearly hgard foot# p . 
ofttside the door of the vault. It doesn't seelh re^on- 
able, but I who at that very moment Was trying to 
fod something to kiU myself with, began to 
Siat my tdfeth chattered; for I was sure it was Surto 
foLg back to kUk me on the head. I didn't mind 
dying so much; but I dud mind dying by that mon- 
ster's hands-and above all without struggling; wth- 
out making him pay for my death.' I ?P ^ 

first bottle-shard that my hand found, and witfe set 
teeth faced the door, ready to spring on the wretch 
Lid bury my teeth in his neck, and the bit of glass 
in his side. And then the bolt squeaked and the door 

opened wide. 

Oh. how dazzled I was! , j i 

. With a lamp in her hand, a blue hood on i 
head, I saw gdhtle Adeline, whose first words were, 
“Hush, Pascalet! where are you? I have come to 

*^'^*You,*AdeUne ! ph, have-mercy on me. Don't 

me up to your gamekeeper.. He will kill me 1 a 

have come lo save you from that «.cked 
man.^ollo7f mel’and^do not apeak. I will get you 
away out of this house, and may God keep you from 
ever falling again into big Surto’s claws. 

TO the garden digging ypur grave; for bp hasa%wora 
juLt before day dawns die'U break your ne^k and bury 

ifatoltoS her quickly up the sta^y, 

%;;^' thcn out by a^dooi^so heavy that wq both 
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gefherjiiad tp pull <b it-T-into the chicken-ywd. 
Once there, Adeline said to ipe, “Get •over that wall 
and .yoh ar^ in* the street." Mademoiselle Adeline 
actuary tried to drag out for me the chicken-hod^ 
ladder. Her* utmost efforts could not stir it from its 
place ; and jvhile she was tugging away at^it with her 
•delicate little hands, I, active as a iparten, was on top 
of the wall. And then — I am ashamed to tell it—- 1, 
rough and, coarse as barley*bread, had never a word 
of thanks for her, but just dropped down into the 
street,* and tore off as fa^t as I could toward the Place 


du Grand Paradis. 

At that time of aight Avignon was as silent and as 
lonely as a graveyard. The full moon was pouring 
bijcketsful of light on one side of the narrow str«t, 
and casting on the othej; sida a black shadow so thick 
that hidden in it fou Couldn’t tell a horse frona ajnan. ' 
Bhried in the shadow, I ,ran onwart^taking* care to 
keep clear of the Papalist quarter ; ‘and not until 
came near the end of the Rue des^Encans did I 
hear a sound. Then, as I turned the corner into the 
Rue Sainte Catherine, I,*heafd doming toward me the 


trampling of feet. ^ 

“ Heaves 1” I ^jiought, “Tsq^ybe it>»the Papalist 
ijjtroU”— and-I'hid myself »in a "deep doorway where 
the sfiadow was as thick as a fog. ^ 

The sounds came .nearer aifd nearer^ hile I stood 
there trembling ; and at last— ^it seemed to me a long 
while— the group came abreast id me, and then safely 
passed me by. But though fhe 3 i|aid not see me in the 
shado^i I# saw them clearly ih the bright moonlight^ 
At the head walked a big thick woman, |tridipg along 
a loafl; and csdrying in one hafid a long knifed tod. 
in the other a Ifeg. Behind her. came three miaaked 
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between ^hei^ssanoflier majj boupd 
poop wretch ^yho from tigie to time kicked 
aS struggled, and tried vainly to gel? fr^; afld^each • 
tiAe that he fell’to wriggling and plunging, and the 
Ultle procession halted untU his bearers could hold him 
f»t again, the woman turned around an<|, cried m a 
harsh voicef “ That!s right, kick away I Kick as much • 
as you please! You can’t get loose— and l<m going 
to rip your bowels out before we throw you into the 


Rhdne!” 

It was La Jacarasse, thef> tripe- toan, who was 
taunting the helpless man with these blood-curdling 
words: and I could hear her keep^g on in the same 
fashion until she and the masks and their prisoner 
disappeared around the next turn. They went on into 
the Rue de la Banasterie, toward the Porte ^e la 
Ligne; and as soon as they we/e oht of sight J took 
to my heels again, and in another minute I was at o6r 
dhrn door. Jacquemart was pounding midnight on his 
bell, and yet there still was a light in the window of 
our room. 1 knocked, and called as 'loudly as I dared, 

I* Lazuli! Lazuli! F!” o . ditu ^ 

« Can it be Pascalet ? Yes, it is his voice I I heard 
LazJiU cry, an<\,llien .L heard her .burryin^ down the 
stairs as if on wings. 

The key turned, and the door flew open. As soon 
as LasuU saw fiie, slie cSught me close in her arms and 
»e . dozen “Where h.*e you been? 

What has happened to you ? ” she exclaimed. I don t 

SLv -haw ihW i^tfc Pve sent hunting for yhu all 

as we wefat up the st^rs to- 
she continued, “Vauclair left with 
He told me that w? s0on ec-you g«>t 
^iend you aftw him on this road.to Paris, 


Oh, Pascalet my i^tty b^, I.began to fear y<» 
losti”_and then^he threw her arms,round me tod 

kissed *ve a§pn«and again. , , u ^ 

I was ^greatly surprised andiconfused and delignt#a. 

I hardly coufd tell whether I was asleep or awake. I 
knew nothing of caresses j and these, the first I cvpT 
• had felt, seemed strangely sweet to me. LaSuli’s hearty 
yiccoa ^ as she pressed my face against her Warm bosom, 
moved me,curiously. Not t* be rude, as I had been to 
Mademoiselle Adeline, I gave back kiss for kiss, and 
hug for hug, and felt I never could weary of so giving 
and»taking. Often had I spent hours gazing at her, 
thinking how pretty she was, and how everything she 
did was well done. Sometimes as she passed near me 
I had ventured to touch her skirt j and the touch had 
sent a thrill through all^my yeins. Lazuli’s voice was 
honey-sweet, and when she looked on me with her 
' ldvely*kind eyes her glance seemed a^caress In itself* 
Innocent as a new-born babe in all sfleh love matteK, 

I didn’t understand what 1 felt. Probably Lazuli had 
some notion of it. At any rate shd soon stopped 
petting me, pushed mff away,*^d returned to her 
usual cheerful, well-balanged self as she said, “You 
must be jjjjngry, Pascalet. Tfcl^ *som^t)tead and trine, 
Md tell me alVtljat'has happened ‘fo'you.” She poured 
me a glass of cordial, and continued: “You must be 
off in a hurry so as .to catch tip With Aft battalion at 
La Verdette, where they camp for the night You 
know where that is, about half a^league from Avignon^? 
Thfthuttalipn starts from there^^ daylight for Paris.” 

While J sopped my bread*in’my win^, I told, her 
step l?y step all my# misfortunes, and also Ijpw I. hM 
^met T the three tnsn caAying aiml^yer, 

man to^ I^bdne. When LazuU heard this^.«»te 
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thtcw'’her arm# up oycr\igr h«ad, and exdaiiMd: 
♦‘ft Wt po8sg>le! Where are we? Is everybody a 
murderer ? I am not g6ing to stay W alone wit^ my . 
baby. I am afraid of your Surto. I am afr'aid of ^ 
Jacarasse. Start now., Leave here afonce. Take 
vour gun and your sword and join the battalion. 1 el 
Vauclair I'cannot stay here alone. Tell him I shall- 
start for Paris next week by the coach. I ^all pass 
you on the road, and will«wait for you in Pa/is. I will 
get ready there a little home for you both; and I will 
be therewith you, should arythingcgo wrong. . I too 
am a patriot. I want my share of all your trouble^. 

Here is your bundle. See, P^calet, what I have 
put in it for you. Here is a nice unbleached linen shirt ; 
here is your gourd, full of good brandy; here is a 
handsome red taiolo to fasten round your waist j here 
are two pistols with powder arid«ballwand fr6sh^ flints ; 
and 'here is jftpr tricolour cockade. Here too, doiit 
forget, are the <three crown's given you by Monsieur 
Randoulet. You may need them. It is a long road to 
Paris, and the^mes are bad. They, say all the people 
UP there are aristocr^to— perhaps you will not get even 
drinking-water for nothing 1- Well, it is time to start. 
Confe and kUs littld Ckiret; but come qui|tiy, for he 
is fast asleep. AifJnTnen be off as quickly as you c^, 
and tell all I have said to Vauclair." 

Lazuli toojKime by the hand an^ led me in softly to 
kiss little Clairet. Then she put my bundle on my 
bapk, fastening it- 09 hrmly with two bands, which 
crossed over my ch<^ and we went doiynst^^ 1 
wnt first, and, what^wUh^ sword and gun a^^d bundle, 
I was laden like a bee. Lazuli Q?me behind, lamp in 
haW/ saying'bver end over : “ Yes, J start ajjt week ; 
’;We will meet very soon. • Say so to Vaucl^r. 
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My heart got up uJko njj^outh and choted hj<, so 
thjft I fouldift answer her a word. I ^topped qp Ihe 
threshoW, and, ;)efore I couM turn round, the door 
was shut behind me and boltfd fast. And therq,^! 
was, Sll alone at night on the Place du Grand Paradis, 
my sword by my side, my gun on my shoulder start- 
.ing on for Paris, the capital of France. 

** And* now,” said Pascal,, interrupting himself, ** I 
think it isibout time that the little man there and the 
rest of us should, go an^ see the blind procession go 
by. Good night.” 

/fs we went out Lou Materoun said, “ But to-morrow 
you’ll tell us what*happened up there in Paris, won’t 
you, Pascal? You’re not going to leave us this way, 

aH high and dry ? ” , 

“Yes,»yes, I’U tell 70U all about it to-morrow, 

. asswefed Pascal, already a good way off. • Lou 
Materoun went toward the upper parrof the villagp, 
while we went toward the lower, each one taking the 
road to his home. Sheltered under njy grandfathers 
cloak, my eyes shut up with,sl^^iness, I clutched his 
breeches, and so let hhn lead m^e to the door of our 
house. And while he helcf up hit lantern and fumbled 
with the'fey, still heard thercy the cloak, the* 
dfeady beat of £ou Materoun’s hobnailed shoes as he 
went upward thi^ou^h the darkness to tji^high end of 
the village street. 



CHAPTER V 

r 

THE MARCH OP THE MARSEILLES BATTALION 

O 

WHILE we were at supper the next evening, my 
father said, “My olives &r€ to be' ground to-night, 
and I must go to the oil-mill to see after them. The 
first pressing will be sent home abeut ten o’clock, and, 
as I can’t be in two places at once, somebody must be 
here to put it in the jars.” 

“Veiy well,” said my^grandfather, “I will sfey at 
home and attend to it.” “ . ^ 

“^^ofi’t we, go to the shoemaker’s, then ? ” I crie^, 
aH of a tremble. " “Why, it’s to-night that Pascal tells 
of the march to Paris ! ” 

My father frdwned as he said, “I* don’t see why I 
should be kept from bbkih^ aftpr my olives by a blind 
grandmother’s story like thic stuff of old Pascal’s.” 

Bift my mQ||ier understood per^ctly ho^ J felt- 
how cruelly disappointed J was. I i»dd believe th"*; 
she used to feel in her own body all that I felt in 
iniiie. Ne>^ .lad i boj^ so good«and kind a mother. 
“There, now," said she, ^“go to your story-t elling . I 
will stay up and attend to the oil.” 

A minute later nj it, grandfather had lighted °hi 3 
Intern, and we werd off together; and in ^es^ time 
than it t^es to go from the sink to the wood-pile 

round ourldy^ (at the shoemaket^s. Asri+4.urncd 
it was wc^^t we had hurrieff. The meeting 
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already was in full 'sg^sion^nd the Heighbeurs'had 
no more than Jtaade room the'bench for my g[r^df 
father whgn old PasAl opened his mouth and began. 

y 

I did*not loiter on the road. I followed the tow-path 
along the Rh6ne, taking a short cut whenever I could^ 
find one. Tl*e stars were shining. The r#d moon, 
looking as big as the setting sun, just touched the 
Rock of Justice. The Rh6ije went rippling along 
with a little* noise like that of the sun-wind in the 
white poplars. Thg nightipgales were trilling to each 
other across the river. On the meadows were tiny 
points* of light, where the glow-worms were lying in 
the grass. Suddenly the sound of girls’ voices and of 
young men’s laughter startled me, and I knew that 
hidden ^by <he bushes close was a threshing-floor, 
and that the young people of the farmhouse to which 
it bflon^ed were seated on the straw-heaps, ancj \«re 
meri^-making out of doors ‘in the swe^fTreshness of^ 
the night. 

But nothing could stay me. On I ran, keeping my 
eyes steadily fixed on the .evej-green oaks of La 
Verdette, which I could make out* faintly in the dis- 
^nce. And as I ran I kept sayjng 4o mys^f, ‘ Hurry 1 
hurry 1 3^ battalidh may start \/itbout you ! ” I felt 
tharno joy could ‘be so swee't as that of being once 
more with the men of Marseilles,* of .seeing again 
Vauclair, of feeling myself again one of ttte patriot 
Reds of the Midi on the marcAi to Paris to drive out 

our traitor King. . | 

At last I came to the edge <Jf tEllwood, and as I was 
looking fori place to jump the d|ch that ran beside* 
the road, a voice cried sharply out^ of tlj^ darkne^ 
«*HaltI-^mo gosi9 there ? " 



io6 the reds, of the mid» • 

• “TrieSad of Liberty, "l\mswlred, giving the counter- 

^ ^ 

** But who are you T ” 

^ “ I am Pascalet, a volunteer from Avignon.” 

“Why, it’s our kid ! Vive la Nation! Tip* us your 
nve^^sardines, Pascalet. We thought you were done 
for." And the sentry shook hands sb hard that. I • 
thought my five ‘sardines, as he called them, were done 
for altogether. ^ * 

The sentry’s challenge, and his shout ot joy when he 
found that I had got back, safe again, started the rest 
of the men from their resting-places beneath the trees. 
The Commandant Moisson, Captain Gamier, my good 
Vauclair, half the command, came crowding around me. 
As for Vauclair, he was so delighted that he picked me 
nght off my feet, and hugged me like a bdar;,ana we 
couldn’t speak, either of us— w[e were fairly crying I 

* If you ^dn’t turned up, Pascalet,’’ said fhe Gomw 

^mandant, “I believe I wduld have marched the bat- 
talion back t^ look for you. I felt something here in 
my heart that told me it was all wrpng to let that dirty 
German carry you jff.” , , 

“Well, it’s all ;-ight ;now,’’ said Vauclair, as he 
loosened h^ bear-hug. and set me on my feet againi* 

“ We won’t f&ik -about it. Tell W ,how%t: you find 
your way here ? Did you see Lazuli ? ’’ 

“ Did I^e her ? J should gay I did ! It was she 
who gavt me my things and started me after you. 1 
told her everything that had happened, and she was 
quite upset about it/’ 

Here the CommRn^afit ordered the <jnims to beat 
•the assembly. “Hurry, lads,” he called. "“We must 
bf off»l?Tt will bq daybreak soon.’’^ 

Vaudair kept muttering, “I doa’t wonder^he was 
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upset. It doesn’t seem,^ssj;^ such things cduld tef! 
It doesn’t ‘seem {)ossible ! ” And a% we felUn he ask^,^ 
"And jvha* did she,say to you ? ** 

" She said she wouldn’t stay where there were such^ 
goings o*n ; thaS she and little Clairet would take the 
Paris coach next week, and pass us on the road. .She 
says she wanfe to have a hand in the row *ip there 

herself.” , 

" I’m glad she’s coming,” Vauslair answered. W nat 
you tell me takes a load off my mind. I should have 
wearied for her up there alone. But aren't you tired, 
Pascalet ? You haven't had a wink of sleep ; and you 
know we are to makg one stretch of it from here to 

Orange, at least six leagues." 

** Sleepy ? Tired ? Not a bit of it ! And what do 
we wan1> to* stop in Orange forj? " Booby that I was, 

I thought that Parisbwa^ J^lst on the other side of the 
itioimtains, and that we could get therein a single 

march! ^ 

While we talked, the battalion was foijiiing in line 
on the road, Forward, march I " cried the Com- 
mandant, The drums beat the.juick-step; all the 
men together burst out *witji Ayons enfants de la 
IPatrie!" an^ we were off. Kstefiped oijj: with my 
long^gt -rffiWe — t^ng to wall^ with the step of a big 
man — and I sung away at the top of my voice. I 
felt as if I were borne ^way on wingsi My voice rang 
out so loud that I heard nothing else. It^fcemed to 
me that my singing could be* heard in Avignon, in 
Marseille, a^^ay even in my o^| home among the 
mountains ^t Malemort; anJ ^ If the whole round 
earth must hear the rattle of our Irums, the thunder- 
like rumblin# of oiyr cannon, and oiyr trenfcnd(JUs cry, 
** Aux alrn^s, citoyens 1 Aux armes I ” 





IjHE OF THE^ MIDI'' 

• rhacf taken my place'ic^ thihead of the battalion, 
icijse behixid the drums, alongside of •the ta*ll Federal 
who had earned thd banner of the Riglits of Man 
bthrough the .streets of Avignon.' tfe wfas a good- 
natured, jolly fellow — a Marseillais- nameef Samat. 
Every now and then he would turn to me and say. 

Good Cor you, kid I Good for youF> To' which I 
v^uld answer, wanting to please hiril by SRpaking with 
the Marseilles accent, Vivo la Nacien ! " and then I 
would go on roaring, « Aliens enfants de la Patrie ! ” ' 

Day was just dawning <as we marched through the 
yillap of Sorgues. The men in their shirts, the women 
in their shifts with hair loose^over their shoulders, 
crowded to the windows to see us pass. The young 
men and the girls applauded us; the girls even blow- 
ing kisses to us, wh% the men shouted/’ “ Death to 
the tyrant I Vive les Marsetillaio ! ” But the stiff- 
necked ones.^ the old women, the people behind* the 
*age, crossed ‘themselves, spat at us, and banged-to 
their shutters. The village was so small that we were 
soon through it and out in the open countiy again 

The sun was ri§ing .behind Mont Ventour, and the 
birds were flying, out jrom the trees and bushes. 
Already mpn wefe at work at the threghing-floor&; 
unbinding thb sheaves, and sprea^K^g them* ''iit. and 
hammering them with the hard-hitting flails. Ciose 
beside the threshers the great i^in nowing-sieves, hung 
betweeli their three poles, swayed backwards and for- 
jyards, winnowing thb grain from the chaff. The 
yellow grain rainef straight down, formir^^ even 
pointed heaps; wMl^ the floating chaff, looking like 
^old-dust, was carried away Ijy the light t^ind and 
sprinkled iiS; little, gold dots over t^e gras®:. From the 
grain that leaped from the husks with each fliml-stroke 
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and from Jhe beaten straw, Jjfere J)lew over ra^the soft 
wind/clear to Ae rojd where we were mairhing with 
our cannoif behypid ms, a delicious smell that fairly made 
our mouths* water— it was so like the «mell of good 
golden-crusted bread fresh out of the oven. Farther 
away, off in the stubble-fields, we could see hien 
gathering the fieaps of sheaves into waggons-«so piled 
up that they looked like little thatched houses. Stick- 
ing out beyqpd the shelvingsf the big ends of the 
sheaves almost touched the ground ; and the load, held 
fast by the double rope, carved out so far over the 
back qi* the shaft-horse that he looked like a horse 
half buried in a stack straw. 

As the sun got higher and the day got hotter the 
cigales began to sing, and all around us new ones were 
coming dut of the ground and getting off their chrysalis 
overcoats^ and theif, when the good sun had giwn 
thenl fresh life, flying off with their harsh Jazzing cry 
into the hot air. The little creatures canfe and perched • 
on our bayonets and gun-barrels; and as we roared 
out the ** Marseillaise ” to our steady drum-rattle, they 
scraped out their buzzing ^i?ong? So to buzz of cigale , 
and buzz of drum we marched under the blazing sun, 
kicking up^e dust^of twent:f flocks jDf ♦heep, and 
makj|3gi^urthroaUi»as dry as lime-kilns. 

In spite of heat and dust, in spite of thirst and 
weariness, no one con^lained as we trampec^^teadily 
on ; one body and one soul, with one will and one 
aim — and that to make the traitor King, and thosa 
Parisians^hc^ were traitors wUh hiip, cry mercy. 

At mi^-d§y we reached Orange! where the whole 
town, headed by the •Consul, came to meet ^us. 
can tell vpu^I wast a proud boy as I catered that 
town. ^TQm my shoes to my eyebrows I was white 
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du^t My red /rap ‘Jias cdcked oyer oge ear. 1 
4ept ffly eyes glaringly wide opesn, so as to look fierce 
and dangerous. I howled the “ MaryeifiaiSe ".at the 
vjop of my voice as I marched in the Vap of the 
battdion-^nd I was sure that no one saw or heard 
#anyBody but me! 

column/’flourished his 
banner of the Rights of Man; and when he saw 
any one who looked sulky, or who did not applaud, 

that unpatriotic person had to kiss the Rights of Man 
m a hurry 1 t. » ^ 

At the H6tel de Ville the Consul welcomed us 
formally m a speech in French which we couldn’t 
make anything out of. He talked and he talked and 
he talked, without once stopping. And at last — as 
it seemed as if he never would finish— Margan, a 
pock-marked fellow? caWed out: 'IHoId ud 

your gab m'ake^ 

me sick. Vivo la Nacien — with a jug of wine 1 ” 

Every one laughed and applauded ; and the Consul 
quite understanding the matter, ended his speech by ' 
Fnends,«l‘ see what you need is to be well 

.“P’ , on the Place de I’Arc 

de Trionip.|e; and there you’ll find all th- good wine 
and good barfey-breado that you can hold^‘ V: la 

the Concul had promised, and 
ter we had gulped our claret, and munched our 
g(»d barley-bread seasoned with a clove of garlic 
rubbed on it we r/e^it ,to take an afternoon' iiap in 
sliady field clo/e 4>y. Some lay down their 
J^es, ?ome on thlr backs; but the greatest number 
f^ doK se as not to be bothered by the flies. 
Unbuttoning my coat and unlacinlg niy shoes, 1 lay 
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down beside Vauclair,«^in ii hapd— for I sworn, 
since’ my ’capture of ^e day before, that .diver would 
I. let that»gun jgo egain — and with my bundle for a 
pillow I soon floated off in dreams. •! saw mysetf 
once more at ftie Porte de la Ligne in the midst of 
the festivities: again I heard the jingle of bells* and* 
the cracking of a whip ; again I felt the breafh of the 
horses on any neck. And then — oh, horror 1 again 
a hand caugjit my shoulder In a grip like a vicel 
Frightened, panting, I awoke screaming: “Vauclairl 
Help! Help!” And as I* jumped to my feet— this 
is the jironderful part of it — 1 really saw on the high- 
way, close by me, th# Marquis of Ambrun’s carriage 
dashing along at full gallop with its three horses 
harnessed en arbalite — two horses abreast, and the 
thir^ in*fro*nt — and there was*Surto up on the box 

outside. ^ • 

• “What’s the row? What’s the matter. ®ith you?” 
cried Vauclair, jumping to his feet besidd me. 

“Look! Look I” I cried. “It is the Marquis 
d’Ambrun and Surto 1 There, up the road, in that 
carriage ! ” 

“Oh,” said Vauclair regretfullyr^ “ if only^we had 
^n themgdpiing ! ” , 

hao^waked up most of the men. The 
Commandant came up, and Vauclair told him all 
about my kidnapping «f the day before, an^ pointed 
out to him the, little black sj)eck far up tM road 
wrapped in a cloud of dust, and then added that ia 
that cartii^e were the very i^rislOT who had tried to 
kill me. , , ‘I , 

“ It’s a good ihing for them and v bad thing^for US 
that we ^dn’^see them sooner,” saidehe CfimmandailL 
“ We’d najre settled the score fw" the boy, here-^md 
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tlTrec finV horses 
aannoji to i ans.” 

But there was nothing more to#be^done^ about it. 
little later Captain Gamier ordered the* drums to 
beat the assembly, and we all fell ifl; and* then — 
with 'the people of Orange crowding around us cheer- 
ing, and^ith all the battalion roaring out, ^‘Tremblez, 
tyransl” and the rest of it — away we went up the 
Paris road. ^ 

The sun was setting behind the white poplars * 
bordering the lagoons of«the Rh6ne as we passed 
through Mornas. To our wonder the town wa.^ dead 
deserted. The rattle of our d^'^ims, our singing of 
the Marseillaise,” the rumble of our cannon, shook 
the whole town ; but the doors and windows stayed 
fast barred, and the only living things we saw were 
some fluttering and squawking heno. 

^ Here^s, a, pretty state of things ! ” said Samat ; Who 
4elt quite shaifiefaced at having unfurled his banner 
of the Rights of Man in a place where there was 
no one who could be kicked into kissing it on Ijis 
knees. 

‘‘What in the name cf all thunders is everybody 
dofng in^kis town of •nobody ?” shoutecj Margan, iC 
the same time Banging with his guuciock agau.*'** win- 
dows and doors. But his banging did no good. We 
went clear, throu^ the village without seeing the face 
of mat!?*"' 
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are^ ju^what* we need to^drag our 




• At the end of the town we came upon more squawk- 
ing chickens ; and Samat said, with a J ^al of 
meaning in his torfe :«“Vi^ell, at any ratq, there are 
plenty ^of chicken^; in this covmtry ! ” He left the 
ranks and Vent diack, and so did twenty or thirty 
more of our men; and when they joined* us again, 
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everx on« of tljpm hafl a <^k or a pulle^^^itted on 
his bayonet, where they kept oa gurgling and sffeKin^ 
for t'Jtfb of , throe hburs, as we went marching onward 
through, the black night. 

Oh, how long was that night and how wearsj^that^ 
road! The darkness grew blacker and blacl^r. We 
were too tired to talk. Even Margan, who was a 
born chattarbox, held his tongue. The only sounds 
we heard wese the rattling of tlie forge-irons, and the 
rumbling of the cannon on the road, and the chirping 
of crickets and croaking of frogs off in the darkness 
near u* in the fields. Drowsily we plodded on. 

Suddenly, far aheJfd of us, we saw a light that 
seemed to be in the road, and that tossed about and 
went,from side to side. 

‘‘What’s that?” calle 4 out bne of our drummers, 
who led the way. "^Jo *one could tell, and every one 
made his guess as to' what it was. ^ Or/e*, thought^ 
it the mail-coach, another a carriage, another a 
jack-o’-lantern. But what it actually turned out to 
be*was a man with a lantern running toward us, 
with open arms, as if he. wqnld &Jr our way, while 
he shouted : “ Mercy ! Meity^! We are ^1 geqd 
Patriots. .Hkve pity«on us. Do not hurt us. We 
are p6v^,* but we '^ill give yoh all we have. I can 
offer no more.” 

" But, my good man,*who are you ; and whs *,j]iakes 
you think we want to hurt you asked Samat, stick- ^ 
ing the man’s* own lantern under his nose, so as to see 
what he lo^ed like. 

« I am«the Consul of Pierrelalte| Don’t hurt me, 
and I will turn over e^rythhig to Hpu. ^efor* they 
ran away;^ m;^ PienWatte people salH to me : ‘ Lw 
« them eat and drinC all there i% to eat and drinlt. 

. ‘ ^ H 
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Let theik'Cat and drinF*it afl ! ’ I^w what ^ore 
^oxild you'tiave? I implore you not to burn or pull 
down or ruin the property of these iny poor'people! ”• 

“You great" old owl, youl” cried W[argan, bursting, 
into.c laugh at seeing the Consul trembling on his 
* little cock’s legs that shook like castanets. “What 
do you take us for — for murderers, for highway rob- 
bers ? Come, come, you must tell your* Pierrelatte 
people that we are good Patriots, and> that all we 
want is enough wine to keep us going from here to 
Mont61imar.” 

“Well, that don’t seem much to ask,” sud the 
Consul. And then he went oil: “Ah, my dear sir, 
no sooner had the carriage driven away than all my 
Pierrelatte people fled into the islands of the Rh6ne 
— leaving me, their Consul, all alone to try “to make 
yew bear reason.” 

“ Whttrcarjfiage ? ” asked Vauclair. 

“ A carriage that passed here at nightfall. It stopped 
but a moment in the Place de la Commune, and the 
coachman, without getting down 'from his seat, called 
out : ‘ Good people, hide yourselves I The Marseilles 
robbersw^e coming. ,T<>morrow you all will be de^d, 
and your houses all pillaged and burned'?^ , And then 
he whipped up his horses, and gall^ed off as if*fie had 
|he devil at his Jjeels.” 

*• “JSfer-’know who that man was. Eh, Comman- 
*dant?” said Vauclair^ turning to Commandant Mois- 
son. “We’ll catch up with him at Parip— with him 
and his Marquis toot*’ 

Margan, who w^s'^ getting impatient, bi'oko in with, 
“ All^^gh^ all ri(|ht, citiken Consul. you have a 
Stntem, go ahead, and show us^Ae door of .the best 
eeUtMT in the yUIagerf^, That is all we ask.” • 
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Come alone, you ^ood said the^ Consul, 

now quite easy about us. Fqllow me.*^^^*^n(i awa;^ 
he went, ^stun^ping along in front of the battalion, 
while hfi rambled on to us: ‘^Oh, if "only they hal! 
known this, my people would not have hidden^hem- 
selves, every qne of them, in the Rh6ne islands, ^^hey^ 
took their goats, their mules, their asses; tney even 
carried their rabbits with them. They took away 
everything they possibly coulti take. If you could 
have seen them running away — the women shrieking 
and screaming, the childrerf crying, the men swearing ! 
And s# away they all went to the islands. 

** Had they known* that a couple of barrels of wine 
was all you wanted ! Well, well, well — all gone, ex- 
cept me, the Consul. I said to myself : ‘ Either you 
are the •Consul, or you are noi. If your head is cut 
off, it will be cut ofi^btiryou will not do your duty^as 
a colisul unless you stay T 

** What are you chattering about, old fellow ? ” saiJ 
Margan. ‘‘ Are we near that cellar-door yet ? ” 
j'Not two steps farther,” said the Consul. ‘^Here 
we are ; ” and so saying stoTppdd* in the main street 
of the village before a locked end byred doo n ^ ti^re 
is* the besfiliocked c;pllar in Plerrelatt^” h^v?ent on, 
holding up his lal^tern so as <0 see the lock. But 
they certainly have carried off the key.” 

All right, all right, said Margan, stepping forward. 

** Don’t worry yourself, citizen jConsul ; we have keys 
here to open ^1 locks ; ” and he called, ‘‘ Hallo, there; 
oh, PelouiT^ring up the foige*truck, and show what 
good locJfLsnpths we are. ShoWhqv long it will take , 
us to open the doorsp of the Kin||^s casUe ujj th^e 
in Paris^’ 

Peloux, who was* the armourer ^f the battalion, 
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forward W his meo, dT&ggin^ the forge-ti;^ck. In 
fce’gltatJ^n eye tl^ey turned tiie tad of the truck 
towid the big door. Six men took holA and <irew U to 
flTe other side 6f the street, so as to have a goo^ sta . 
“Oh.>ssol Now then, all together 1’ they cried, and 
\he ready-made battering-ram whacke^ against the 
lor J burst it open with a bang. Like a swarm 
of eager wine-flies we rushed through the oi^ning, and 
in no time had the bung* out of the biggest barrel and 
its vent started. Out spouted the wine in a red curve 
glinting in the light of theMantern like a raiiibow of 
fubies, and filling the whole place with its rich, smell 
As the big jugs were filled, each man clutched one, and 
either glued his lips to it and sucked away, or held it high 
up and let the wine pour directly down his thirsty 
throat. Some even stboped and drank directly fro 
th^barrel. Round went the jugs— once, twi^e, thrice. 
Oh, how-^ gulped and guzzled I Each man as he 
^ad his fill went off and lay down upon the straw on 
the threshing-floors at the entrance of the village ; and 
I when the hens began to have twh heads, did as the 
rU and went to Hi dSijm’too. The dawn had just 
beg-mio whiten ,t.he ^slty, so that the white moon 
. looked lifife a gymbal nailed up^here. ° 

the men stayed on buZzing arountf the cask, ..issing 
the vent until the wine no longer spirted out m a 
dear^bow, but dribbled out thick and heavy off 

^BuMn spite of our night’s march aud^our guzzling 
ohW of it, we madi an early start. No Sboner did 
c the red sunlight tcfuch the top of Mont 
that ifc waaUke ^Aovely«rose bn the highest bran^ 
. of a rose-^sh. than the Commaiidant Who 4?** 
©fleers had stood w^ch while the dnnking ‘Was going 
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on, ordered the drum^to the assemble and we 

fell into line. • * u-« ^ a 

The Commandant? with drawn sword, took hiS tlbsi 

tion in front of the* battalion, and said to us, “I know 
that ydu are »>od Patriots. I know that you will m 
your duty unto the end, unto death. Friend^, the 
country is in danger. France may pensh. Jhe King 
has betrayed us, and has made a pact with strange 
peoples to* destroy the nation.. It is our duty to save 
what he seAs to destroy. With our hearts full of 
rage against the tyrant, ai^d our souls full of love for 
the countryi we will stride on together to Paris, and 
show*what the Reds of the Midi can do!” And to 
this speech we all, iif one formidable shout, answered, 

“ Vivo la Nacien ! ” 

Then the Commandant turned toward the Consul of 
Pierrelatte, who hiyi stuck to liim all night long, and 
■ sai^J, “ Citizen Consul, teU your Pierrelatte people ihat 
we of the Marseilles Battalion are, as tliey dJT, children 
of the plough and of the workshop ; that we have faith 
in liberty and in justice, and that we go to Paris to 
overthrow the tyrant. A;id tfll them, too, that we are 
neither murderers nor rt)bbers, and that we pay our 
debts ” So saying, he drew out »n 
pocket ^•ud'^ve it t8 the Consul, adding, “ Here is an 
order on the Treasury to pay for the wine we have 
drunk and the damage we have done^” 

The poor Consul could not believe his eyes, /idgreatly 
moved, he took off his cocked hat; and his emotion 
going to cock’s legs, th^ more than ever shook 

like castanets. So we left hito. The drums struck up 
the match? and singing the “ Ma^^seillaise ” we agaim 

started on tlje road to Paris. ^ - 

■ Thi^time, leavipg big Samat and chattering Margan^ 
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I Stsftion^ myself in the ^ear, ^jth the cannon and the 
for^, besH^ Sergeailt Pdoux, from ■whom “I had a 
favour to ask. A tremendous longing to help puj[l the 
mns had takei\ hold of me, for I thou^t that if only 
Fcould be harnessed up with the others in thiat hard 
jvorkc'f would not seem so young. I fancied to myself 
how I wi?uld look as we passed through the towns and 
villages, bending over and tugging at the straps, red 
as fire and dripping wjth sweat, my eyes very wide 
open and rolling ferociously, sparks flymg from the 
stones beneath my hobnailed shoes, and all the while 
shouting in a voice as deep and as hoarse as I could 
make it, “ Vivo la Nacien 1 ” I fancied how the women 
and girls and children would stare at me, and how I 
would look to them just as the men of the battalion 
had looked to me when they came into Avignon. ‘ 

But at the very first word J^hat I ventured to say 
about (this to Sergeant Peloux, he set me down hard* 
Your fufii wJll come in good time, little man,” said 
the Sergeant. “ We haven^t got to Paris yet ; and 
before we get there you'll have your gaiters full of 
carrying your bundlf. a^d your gun, and that sword 
that is a good deal longer thah you are.” 

dare to ^ make any answer when I got this 
set-back, and I felt myself turning, red with..§hame. 
Luckily for the hiding of my confusion, a frightened 
hen just then fluttered into the ranks, and every one 
tried spit her on sword or bayonet. Flying and 
running and squawking as if her head was being cut 
off, the hen came do\^n the line; and'^iS^-ghe passed 
me I spitted her at the^^fitst lunge, 
o Proud as a prince I stepped out so as Vo gain the 
h^d of thcccolum/i and show off^^my hsn; and as I 
’ passed up the line” 1 heard the Federals saying,'^* Look 
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there, the kid hal h«rl." But Vauclair 

froviyiinft and ^as I crfme uff to Jiim he ose 

hen is that ? 

It’s rSine/Si 

Have you paid for it ? 

‘‘No, indeed 1” ‘ 

“ Then yoi^ have stolen it. Go to your place, ^on t 

Ik this ever happen again.” 

I never*had seen Vauclair so hard ; and as he spoke 
I felt a sudden pang in my he&rt— it was the first time 
that I ever had given him pain. But I felt that he was 
right t6 blame me. I /tdd stolen that hen, and per- 
haps*from some poor man. I wanted to unspit her 
and fling her behind the hedge, but I did not-dare to. 
Yet I longed to get rid of her. She was a weight 
on jne, and made me bitterly ashamed. I 
walking very fast, and so had-reached ‘he head of the 
battaliSi. In ordSr tft make tall Samat and chattering 
Margan turn round, and, also in order tj,h e my 
confusion, I began to sing, “Allon^ enfSnts de'^a 

• “Hullo! is that you?” said Samat. “Look, Mar- 
gan, look there— what .a* spfendid big hen ! Where 
.did you pick her up, kid? .WhaJ geese w^eje not 

to have cafL^t her ourselves ! . , ** 

“Do take her,Mf you like her,” said I; and without 
any more words I took down my hen and stuck her 

on his bayonet. ‘ u tn 

“He’s no goose, anyway, that kid; he ^nts t 
make me c^y her I No matter, youngster, you shall 
have a 1®^ her.” And ^ Re marched, roaring out, 

“ AUoms enfants de la Patrie 1 * , 

When I had gofrid oi my h'|n it ‘f * 

tremendous load had faUen fromVy bick. Vaudair, 
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couldn't reproach me ai^ longf^T, and^^all things pleased 
agaii^ the road ,wa#“gay, Che sun delighted, me. 
^A/lyle, the'^.sn heavily tramped (.alon^ dripping with 
sweat, suffocated by the white dust; and deafened by 
tt?** shrill voice of the cigales, I, light as air^ wqnt and 
came the whole length of the battalion as the sheep- 
dog does with his flock. I jumped up ^on the banks 
by the idadside and gathered big blackberries, with 
which I stuffed myself and my pockets. 

Suddenly the drums “beat the quick-s/'ep. Samat 
unfurled his banner, and we steadied our lines. We 
were entering the town of“Montdlimar. The' streets 
and open places were crowded with people, and more 
people filled the windows and doorways. We marched 
on until we came in front of the Patriot’s Club, over 
which the red flag was floating; and then, after a short 
halt, we went to encamp outside of the town* beside 
a river that they told us wao tile Jabron, Here 
we made^urselves comfortable, roasting the Mornas' 
cMckens, find eUting them with good fresh bread ; and 
then, having loosened the knee-buckles of our breeches 
and taken off our shoes, we spread ourselves out on 
the grass. Even fop thdse df us whb kept awake it 
*^d®|icious rest^to go down on one’s elbows and 
stretch ^Slfl ht full length 'on the soft gras5»i. the shade 
of the poplars and willows which 'grew beside the 
stream. 

I lay that way— ^thalf awake, half dreaming, turning 
over iiflfiy mind for a while the cruel and bitter life I 
had passed at La Garde ; and then forg^ting it all as 
I sleepily watched a white^ cloud up in thes^’ that got 
bigger and bigger, and then slowly got little, again, 
and at l^t went quife away. Then I let my head fall 
Handvwd watched witSi gre^ intei]f{st an 
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ant who was carryi&^ «throtjgh the grass a|Cruiftb*of 
bread bigger ^lan himself. The little c^<idire would 
get caught in a thidt tangle of* grass-blades, of w^)uW ' 
slip 'down, frcta a* tall stem ; but off he would st^t 
again, *sometLipes pushing and sometimes pulling at 
his load. In pity for him, I now and then woiSd tak? < 
a twig and help him on his way, putting the t^ig under 
him very gently, so as not to hurt him, and so lifting 
him over’a hard pass that would have, cost him an 
hour of climbing to get over alone. And so the after- 
noon wore away. ^ 

At sunset the brave Patriots of Montdlimar brought 
each ^f us to eat with our bread a plaited rope of"^ 
garlic, for that is the'food to give strength and courage 
to warriors; and then the drums beat, and once more 
we started on the road to Paris. 

We marched all^ni^lii, a warm clear summer night, 
with now and then*a flash of heat lightning low, down 
in the sky. As dawn camo on we werp wiajlped in.^ 
cool mist that rose from the Rh6ne, and spread out 
over the osiers and the fields and the flowering hedges 
by the roadside but the, sun, soon rose and drank it 
up. It seemed strange to us to find men reaping. In 
4vignon half the grain already wzls in the^ijaam-ies; 
at Pierrelatt«r1hey Were putting it into sheaves; and ' 
here they were only harvesting. But we were coming 
to the frontiers of the North. Now tljat we had passed 
Mont^limar there wefe no more olive-trees; the 
marinade^ the soft sea-wind ofF,the Mediterranean, was 
far away, where the olive could not flourish, 

were ho moA cigales — the ^:round was too cold to 
bring theny forth. When I saw cherry-trees which • 
were only ju^ losiim^heir &lossoir%, I coyld n*t h^p 
saying^** How far pff we are ! ” 
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^«rgair laughed whence heard me, and broke out 
in his chiKt^ng way< “res, we’ve coij^e a good jyay, 
®ut V<?re DM nearly there yet. Oo ahead all, and the 
devil take the^hindermost I Go aliead>l JjPs nSt in 
hffeen days, nor yet in twenty days,„ that we’ll be 
J^eatiqg'the moths out of the King’s councillors. And, 
1 say, b^prs, won’t that make a gay stircabout ? To- 
morrow we’ll be in Valence ; but we won't stop there. 
Didn't the Commandant say that the country’s in 
danger? We won’t stop till we haven’O any breath 
left ! And now, once mor^ ' Aux armes, citoyens ! ’ ” 
And as we crossed the bridge of the Dr6me, all 
singing at the tops of our voices, we fairly made the 
buttresses shake. 

With bunches of box and laurel stuck in our guns 
and in our hats, covered with a thick coat ©f dust,„and 
all singing “Tremblez,* Jyran? et vous perfides!” we 
croose^i the city of Valence at niid-day in the full blaze 
<jf, the s&fif TJie whole population was out to loot at 
us. Men, women, and children, all pale and uneasy, 
gazed at us as we f>assed, not knowing whether to ^ 
frightened or to be comforted; wondering who we 
were, and whence v5^e canje, and where we were going. 
As^^^ts^jp^rched oit I ^ekrd an old woman say, ”Jt 
is Jourdain’s aiany of cut-throats-; ” aft^Uhe crosikd 
herself, as if a thunder-dlap had jusrburst forth. 

But the Comipandant called out : “ No stopping ! 
The country is in danger ! ” And on we went, the 
drums beating the qui^k-step, and Valence soon was 
left behind. We sang the “ Marseillafct£.’^juid drum- 
beat and song echoea back to us from tlfie limbstone 
rocks on the other bank of the Rhdne;* se> that it 
te^ed, M ^ere, tdb, another am;jy of the Reds 

oirthe-Midl Inarching to the &^sault of PaQs. 
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Rub your crusts of.bbeactjBrith garlic, goo^Fecftrdls, 
good Palriots k March bravely bn and •*^Up there 
in P^s giust con\e the hardest* task of all. Marcn 08 
and on with deeding feet. The way if; dull and h ard , 
the rodd is long — but at the end stands Liberty 1 

We crossed the bridge of the Is^re, made ovh>camj 
about sundown in the forest of Carnage, ai?<l started 
again toward morning, so as to reach by evening the 
city of Vienne. As we marcjied along, the peasants 
dropped their work and ran across the fields to stare 
at us. .We frightened and«astonished them; and when 
we joked them, calling out, “ Oh, h6, oxherd, is it 
fine to-day ? ” or, “ Look out, reaper, your whetstone 
can is leaking ! ” — tliey answered in a patois which 
was neither one thing nor the other, and like people 
who did dot understand. It. was easy to see thej 
were Northern lump^iifs* Why, they had a twist ir 
■thoir talk that the very devil must have puffed •intc 
their faces ; and already "they spoke » like »die Paris 
folks, with a twang in the nose. . 

The day went on, and toward sunset w® were corns 
close to Vienne., The city stood .before us, high up 01 
the banks of the Rhdne’; and aboye the city rose stil 
higher the.c^edral of Saint Mauftice, towenag^abovs 
walls that s^mejl *as big and high* as those of th« 
Roman theatre at Orange. 

At the sight of this great city I was seized again b] 
my longing to be harnessed to our cannon, so t« 
enter it looking like a man. *1 fell out from the ran|(i 
undej pr3^fa^^ of fastening ipy shoes, and let th< 
battalion gass until the relr-guard came up to ms 
with t^e cannon an^ forge. 

** See herof partner,” sai^ I to d^/edeijal wHbse 6^ 
were «ut.and ble«ding, but who was tugging away a 
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hitf harnefis strap, puffings and TjJowing like an angry 
lizard, ‘‘ it to me that that cannorj isn't* walking 

Aone.” " ' 

% ' C> 

^Not a bit of it, youngster. If youM lite to try a 
pull, we'll see what meat you are made ef." 

# Is just what I want to do/M answered; and 
without JTiore words I laid my gun anQ sword and 
bundle on the truck, the Federal slipped out of his 
strap, and slipped me dnto it without stopping the 
march, and there I was, pulling with migh*if and main. 

Sergeant Peloux, when he saw the first tug I gave 
at the collar, called out : Go slow, kid, you'll be blown 
in no time at that rate — to say nothing of smashing 
the harness." 

This snubSing, though it was only in fun, quieted 
me for a minute or two ; but then off I went, again, 
tugging harder than ever. As vje started up the slope 
to the city all the bells were ringing, and camion werQ 
tk^rndering out from the walls ; and as we got higher 
the townsfolk came §ut to meet us in swarms. It was 
the Fourteenth of July, the festival, of the Federation, 
We had barely rocyn to pass, the .streets were so 
crowded; and the people had to look out for their 
toefy wheels rumbled and bumped over the 

stones. In order to be the more JookeS at, I bent 
over almost on all fours, like a beast. When I passed 
a group of girls L raised my head a little, and, red as 
a flai^iug devil and with flashing eyes, I made my 
vpice deep, and shouted,' Vivo la Nacien ! ” And how 
enchanted I was whenjiow and then some .girl pointed 
me out and said, Jyst' look at that yemng fellow. 
Goodness, how he frightens m^^! " But whsft I did 
not* lik^? to^hcar when'" they saj,d, G^, poor little 
one I He is liardly more than a ohild-^he h^n’t a 
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hair, on his chin!” Then fwquld drag hpjrder than 

ever at my ha^ess,^d shout louder tha»^i everp“ Yiv^ 
la Nacieii j ” <»I eVen thundered out big words and big 
oaths pne on^ top of. the other. I whs very young 
then, 

The Patri 9 ts of Vienne entertained us well that 
evening; and the next morning, before leaVing the 
city, the battalion went to present arms before the 
altar of thew Federation that had been raised in the 
open space in front of the church. Here we all bent 
the kn6e and sang the verse, “Amour saerd de la 
Patrin!” Hardly had we ended it when a group of 
school children, led ^by their teacher, a young Abbd, 
presented themselves before the altar, and, kneeling 
as ^e had done, sang to the air of the “ Marseillaise ” 
a verse that we never before had heard, beginning 

In the path our elders showed us , 

We will follow when they’re p^pne. r*" ' 

This beautiful verse set our patriotic fires to blazing 
and upset us completely. Tears were in all eyes, and 
each one of us tbok up a chiid iit- his arms and kissed 
it over and over again. Ol^er people embraced each 
other, anti ui^ry one shouted, Vive les J ! 

Vive la Nation I Jlown with the tyrant King ! " 

Commandant Moisson hugged the little Abb^, who 
had made all out of -his own head the new verse, and 
said, “Thanks, Patriot, thanks! We will sihs- your 
children’s ver^ on the ruin^ of. the King’s castlo.’ 
Arid the liti^^bb^, his eye^ wet with tears, answered, 
“ YourjMitriotic song went right to my heart, and sent 
a thrill into the veqr maiyow oi my bones. ^ Never 
before have'll heard the voice of., Cod’ ring oufe^ sc 
cleart His blessing go witjr you and His^am 
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give you Itrength ! " .Then the drums rattled, an<j off 
je »a*ched t© “ Allons^enfants deola Pa^riel” 

All Vienne foUowed us, shouting. " I had hameSsed 
hi^Self again to the truck. A little monkey ^ix or 
^vei^ years old took upon him to carry my gun, 
another rae carried my sword, and a third my bundle. 
A swarm of children buzzed around and followed us 
like so many flies. From time to time th6 smallest 
had to run in order to "keep up with us.c, I felt that 
no one could understand as I did the delight of these 
little fellows. It made me as proud as a pig dn stilts 
to see how they admired me, and how set up they were 
by carrying my gun or my sword, or even by my 
letting them finger the fine gilt buttons on my coat. • 
But as we went on farther and farther, and „the 
town came to be a long- way behind us, we had* to tell 
the ^children that it was time for 'them to go home. 
Handing; back the arms an^i the other things we Had ' 
allowed tliem to carry, the good little fellows obeyed 
us and stopjjed shore ; and there they stood watching 
us longingly, until we were hidden from them by^a 
m the road. Jlist ks t&ey lost sight of us they 
aU ^g^ther began t^ sing' in their high-pitched, clear 
roices the verse„ which the little Abb^-smt, added to 
the ** Marseillaise *7 

In the path our elders |^owed us 
We will follow when they’re gone. 

^ \A^ithout any order beings given, the v^hole battalion 
tialted ; and we stood sifen^ and deeply mo^, listening 
[o that thrilhng song, it seemed to go deepodown into 
3Ur l|€^ts, and we .were oomfort^d and streng^ened 
% Turrilng afibut and facing us, tTommandant 
Kc^^n said, friends, listin well-«-for this 

* o ' o ' 
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is t^e last time that ^ou will hear the sound fof Patriot 

voices, the voftes of the Reds, of the Mtdi. Ou»fe<^ 
are*now*,Qn Norfhem soil. Henceforward we shalT 
be ampng the Anti-Patriots, the men Vho have tited 
to stop the itevolutioh by opening to strangers and 
enemies the, frontiers of France. Let us show th^ 
Aristocrats who we are and what we want. ^Let them 
know that nothing can turn us back, that for us it is 
death or literty I ” Then thS drums beat, and again 
we went on. 

We marched almost stea*dily for three days and nights, 
drinbing the water of brooks and ditches, eating only 
bread and garlic, and taking only snatches of sleep as 
the chance came. Up there in the land of fogs we 
coi^Jd not .count on the soft straw of the threshing- 
floors ibr our rest by night, nar on the cool dry grass 
of shady fields fof oifr rest by day. Not a bit qf it I 
Tlie wheat was just gettipg into ear in th^3jt_£qurUry 
of nothing, which God certainly ha3 gone through 
by night, and the fields were stjaking with dew or 
rmst until three or four in the afternoon : it took the 
sun so long to cfrinlc up,the niois'ture. 

Well, as I said, we mip:ched;for three da^s and 
three nighls{*fllnd s« came to Ihe bridge of Saint-Jean, 
d’Ardiferes— farthfer north than Lyons (which city we 
had passed at early dawn without stopping), farther 
north even than ViSefranche. There, on the shady 
banks of the Ardi^res, w^ halted for some'hours 
during the Wettest part of t^e day. In the twinUflig 
of ah eye the battalion was £t rest beside the river. 
Some stretched themselves oflt in the shade of thf 
willows ; dabbled in the clear water, anq^her ate 
a bi^of bread, aifbther mended a^^ear fii. his clofiies, 
and, another put a stitch in his jboe. But 1 remaned 
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on the bridge witl^ the cannon ; •for Vauclair bad |old 
^me that the Paris coach might pass us ihere, and not 
K>r an empire would I have gone to sleep, rand ?o missed 
thaachance of seeing Lazuli and little Clairet. 

In order to amuse myself while the others slept, I 
seated myself on the parapet of the bridge, and spread 
open my Slindle that Lazuli had so well put up for me, 
and had so carefully knotted and arranged. I examined 
my two pistols, taking olit and sharpening the flints, 
and rubbing oflf here and there a spot of rust, and it 
seemed to me that in possessing them I possessed 
all that a man could desire to own on this eurth. 
Then I uncorked my gourd full of» brandy and sniffed 
at it, and without tasting it enjoyed the good smell. 
I felt the three silver crowns that Monsieur Handoulet, 
good Monsieur Randoulut, had given me. I tried on 
my sash, my fine red taiolo ; 1' lodked at my black 
shining*Dowder, and counte<^ my store of pistol balfs ; 
an'^hen, *befoi% packing all up again, I turned to 
my pistols once more. Oh, my pistols 1 I could not 
bear to let them out of my hands. • I could not tire 
of looking at them. <-Ana to ‘think thd’t they were my 
own I ' * C 

, While f was going on with all this child^iy phiy, a noise 
made me jump, the sound of bells. * I thought that 
it must be the coach, and I turned round and stared 
off into the distance as far as I>.could see the road. 
TherC^ “was nothing in sight — ^not the smallest black 
spbt, not a puff of dust— and yet nearer and clearer 
came the sound of jinglipg bells. Ana then, while 
listened with pricked-up ears, and stared dovrn the 
emp^ l^ghway, there cams out from a sunken road 
b^Qid a flOi;v^riDg'^edge dose by*,me'* little ^ock 
twelve, sheet^ followed by an ^ sheplierd, 
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who,, in ^ite of the Heat, was closely muffled in his 
big shepherd’s (Sloak. • As soon ^ the oId*tnan saw sne 
he .bSnt dbwn ^is *head, pulled his hat over his eyes, 
and turpe<f as if to retrace his steps. 6ut it was ttJb 
late. The sheep already had jumped up on the road, 
and he had tg follow them. He seemed to be less 
fearful when he found that I was all alone* for he 
came toward me and asked me the way to the ferry 
across the Rb^ne. * 

“ I’m the wrong one to come to with that question, 
good man,” said I, “for I don’t belong in these parts.” 

“ Who are you, then, and where are you going ? ” he 
asked kindly. “You* look very young to be wearing 
the uniform of the National Guard." 

“ I, am a J^ederal Patriot,, and I am going to Paris 
with the* Marseilles BaUalion tt) make the King hear 
reason an^ to bring ^itiS to terms.” 

“ What do you mean by t^at ? Bring to tenaMlur 
King, our good King, the father of us all ! ^Vhat are 
you thinking about, my child? ©ut where is this 
Mavseilles Battalion'?” * 

“There is our ‘artfllery,'’ J* angered, pointing to 
the cannon. “ Our men aretdownithtfre by thp fivjr, 
resting in th% s»lfade.”« * , 

“ O Saints of God have mer<!y I ” exclaimed the old 
shepherd, raising his eyes on high and putting his 
hands together in the Way a priest does when he says 
mass. “ Is it possible, my child, that you have Bben 
misled to beli^wthat the King must be *made to hear 
reason/ as you call it so glibly ? Listen well to me, 
for you are in an evil way ; you dre going straight into . 
the jaws of heU^ I aldb am a good patrioy an<^ I tell 
you th^ you will befto: serve your country if you will 
stay here ah a shepherd, as I am daing, than if you^ 

I 
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up with your battalion into the'North. Conje, npw, I 
iwiM nAke yoB a good pffer. Youoshall ^elp me to take 
care of my flock, and I will pay yod wail, arid yoti will 
HSve little work to do ; and when we have led tjbe flock 
jup |nlfo the high pastures in the Alps, I will give 
you a third of it for your own. You lyill be a little 
capitalist.” 

“Desert the battalipn!” I cried. “Never! You 
might give me all the sheep in all the mountains and 
on all the plains, and you might stuff my pockets full 
of gold crowns, but I never would stir from the bat- 
talion so much as a single step ! Vive la Nation ! 
Liberty or Death ! ” 

“ Poor child, poor child, your head is turned ! So 
young, and talking of death. Unhappy boy ! Don t 
you know that our L6rd Jesus Christ, when He died 
ont the cross, forgave those who put Him ,to death ? 

4icre no cur6s in your country? Have you never 
heard good Christian words ? ” 

“ Yes, ^ndeed, there is a good cur6 in our village ; 
he is as good as he can be, and his name is Monsieur 
Randoulet. He saVed iriy fife ; he drew me out of the 
clgwg of the Marqriis and his gamekeeper, who wanted 
to kill me.” , 

“ Well then, my child, in the name of that holy man 
who saved your life, listen to me. Promise me that 
until your last gasp you always will carry about you 
thi^ medal, on which is the image of Notre-Dame-de- 
iBon-Secours. She will keep you from wrongdoing.” 

As he spoke the dld»shepherd pulledoa plug out of 
o the top of his staff, arid from the hollow place dnside, as 
he turned the staff upside dowri, there fell out shining 
medals an! louiS^’ors. He took a medal, pressed it 
toohis Ups, and gan® it to me. then he took one of 
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the €oId» piece| and ^so gave it to me, sa3ring, “ The 
medal is a coin that'will save your sourirom sin,*and!^ 
the ^ouis-tJ’or a coin that will keep your body from 
poverty and harm. If ever you chance to fall into The 
hands of those whom you believe are such 'wicked 
people, those twhom you call Anti-Patriots, sljjiw them 
your medal, and it will save your life. But speak not 
to any one of what you ha\5p just seen and heard. 
Now I must leave you ; I am in haste. May God take 
you in His holy keeping.” 

As he talked to me the old shepherd gently stroked 
my clfeeks, as Monsieur Randoulet was used to do 
when he met me on* the road to the Chateau de la 
Garde, and I felt him making with his thumb the sign 
of the cross on my forehead. Then, followed by his 
sheep, he went qiyck^ down* the other side of the 
road; and as he passed away from me I still .heard 
him repeating, “ Poor child > poor child I” 

I was so surprised, that I just stared after him and 
never said thank you. I watche<T him ur^il he was 
hidden from me ljy’a,dip ip thg Iqnd, and then I came 
back to my bundle, all Open and spread out on the 
bijdge. Somehow this enccmijter ^ha<J upset me and 
changed my thought's. Neither pistols nor red scarf 
amused me any m’ore. I began to put together my 
bundle again, and while doing this I jieard the sound 
of horses galloping beyond the very flowering b.^ge 
from behind which the shepherd had come forth witlj 
his flock. 

I turned rt)und quickly, ahd^to my amazement I 
saw fou/ idounted gendarmes, cockade in hat, with 
drawn swords, *and pistols sfuck in|th&ir j>elts, ^diag 
straight toward m^ at full gallop, as* if they meant to 
cut me do^ ; but they^drew up Jhort on the bri(%e. 
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and their leader asked me sharply, “ Citizeff Patriot, 
bavS y8u seen pass hei* a shepherd, with a dull brown 
cloak around hjm, driving a little flock of sh?ep ? ” 
lily blood ran cold at this question, for it showed me 
ttiat (trouble was in store for the poor old man. In- 
stantly, without stopping to think about it, I answered, 

« No.” 

“That’s a pity,” said the roughest looking of the 
lot. “We should have stuck to his tracks. Then the 
country would be safer, for we should have delivered 
the Revolution from its worst enemy.” 

What the fellow said startled me. Could it b'S pos- 
sible that the old shepherd was in enemy to the good 
cause ? I was sorry I had said no so quickly, and I 
corrected myself by adding, “ I did not see him, but if 
I do not mistake, I heard the. sheep-bells down there 
along .the river path.” 

,J^^?ttait,niust.be he,” said the leader of the gendarmes ; 
and in a moment they had turned their horses and had 
gone gallqning along the path the old shepherd had 
followed when he left me. 

At first I scarcely realised what had passed, and 
then <! began to be frigbCened. Ought I to hold ipy 
tongue about it all, or ought I to tell Vauclair, I 
wondered; while the blood mou&ted up into my 
cheeks, and my heart beat fast. I hoped that the old 
man had taken a cross-road and would not be caught, 
(or'' I felt that I had set, his pursuers on his track. And 
then, as I did not ' know what I ought , to do, I went 
back to my bundle and began to put it tdgether'again. 
(. "Pile sun was going down, and I knew diaV it soon 
wpuldfbe tiijie ft>r the battalion ib start,. Some of our 
men came up on The bridge whiie. I still was fussing 
ov&r my bundle arid staring along the that the 
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old shepherd had taken^ anrf presently I thought that 
I cbuld hear«ibove their talking the ^pund pf pore 
distant \K)ices^ and the jingling bf bells. ^ 

I was fight. A minute or so later I* saw red pliijnesV 
showing through the willows, and then out ^ame the 
four gendarmes, cruelly dragging after them th6 po6r^ 
old shepherd, tied fast to a horse's tail, as if he had 
been a rpbber. He was in danger of being crushed 
by the feet of the prancing end kicking horses, who 
knocked him about and covered him with their sweat 
and foam. As the gendarmes rode up to us on the 
brid.^e they raised their swords and shouted, Vive la 
Nation ! ” and our, men, of course, crowded around 
them, asking questions. 

What has he done ? " demanded Captain Gamier, 
‘•it •seems to me,” said Saipat, “that you are pretty 
hard on him. Nc^do^fbt he is an Anti-Patriot ; but let 
him go now and I will give him the Rights of*M?in to 
munch on ; ” and he began to unfurl his baftner. 

“He is a traitor, a miserable > wretch that death is 
tqo good for. Vi,ve la Nation ! ” answertid the leader ^ 
of the gendarmes. • 

At this answer each maiyhad his 9 wn thread to spin. 
Let hin?b baatried at once, ’ancf give him M&rseilles 
plums to taste ! ”, cried one. , “ No, powder's too goo3 
to waste on traitors. A rope necklace is good enough 
for him 1 ” cried an<jther. “ Into tl/fe river with him ! ” 
cried a third. Every one had his say; andijj^ the 
midst of it ay the poor old' m^n's heart died out* of 
him^ and, p(^le as death, he dropped down on the road. 
It wa^ I^tiful to see him drop that. way. With the 
help of two or thrqp Federals, who were as sorry for 
him as I vraS, I lifted him up an^^ seated hiift on the ^ 
0 { the bridge beside my ^till open bundle^ and 
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wHue^the gendarmes w^^e tfilkjpg togetljier, settling 
how they carry*^ him on one of their norsdh if 

fee couldn’t or wouldn’f walk, I quiQkly uncorked any 
/"^brapdy flask and put it to his lips. The sfrength of 
the liqupr brought back some life into him, a&d he 
^dpened his eyes. Taking my hand in his, he whis- 
pered s<vthat no one but I heard him, ^ Thank you, 
my child. May God repay you.” 

Seeing him so sickly^ so weak, so old, our men 
changed their key and fell to pitying him, muttering 
that, unless he were a very great traitor, he might as 
well be let go. I was longing to get rid of the weight 
on my heart that came from having given him into the 
hands of his enemies, and these mutterings gave me 
courage to step up to the gendarmes who were pre- 
paring to hoist him on one of the horses, ahd ^o Say, 
^‘This man is half dead; he =ran?.ot do any harm. 
Whsft difference can it make to us whether he is^ a 
PatrRSfBr a-n Anti-Patriot ? ’ Let him go and take care 
of his flock, which is most likely all he owns on earth, 
he and his poor wife and children.” 

** Our little man is quite right,” called out several of 
our men together.^ , 

He"s right, is hd? I’fi show you if^ he^’s right ! 
answered one of the gend,armes angrily ; and, tumbling 
off his horse, he flung himself like a wolf on the old 
shepherd, and dragged from his shoulders his big 
cloal^ And there. Saints of God ! there was our old 
man in a handsome violet cobe with a band of fine lace, 
and a golden cross that shone on his breastj ” Hire’s 
the poor man you were sprry for 1 ” cried the gendarme. 

is neither more nor^ less than the Bishop of 
Mciide, ftie ci<devaijtj Monseigneur de Caiitillane ; and, 
just w you see him Jiere, he is th^ command®* of 
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twenty thoutsand Roy§ilisJls w^io are holding the *cOTp 
of Jhl^s.* An^ do you want to* know yhere he was 
going ? Jie was going, the traitor, to join the Imigr^s-I 
and foreigners who are plotting together to ruin the 
Revolution. Fll prove it to you — look here ! ” ^ As he 
spoke, he snatched the shepherd’s staff from him, and 
pulled out the plug and turned it upside do'y;^ Out 
poured medals and louis-d’ors ; and then, as he shook 
it, out came a roll of parchment. The gendarme spread 
open the roll before us ; and Commandant Moisson, 
reading it, cried out, “You are right. This man is a 
traitoj;’. Here is the Royalist plot ! ” 

Our men needed^ no more. “ To the river with 
him I ” “ Kill him ! ” “ Death to the traitor 1 ” they 

shouted; and there was a rush toward him, and 
hanSs wer^ raised and swordg were drawn. But the 
gendarmes guarded him while they tied him fast to 
tho tail W a horse again; and the leader saidigrhnly, 

“ No, friends, this piece 6f work we will* aneird to 
ourselves ! ” And so they rode aiyay. 

In a couple of .minutes we lost sight of them, and 
then our drums beat and we parted again on our 
march. 

• As we went onward oui^ men "bang and jokedf and 
talked about the, lucky captyre of (he Bishop. Bur 
I kept silence. The louis-d’or and the medal burnt 
ijiy pocket. I coul^ not bear to think about them. 
Traitor or not, I felt very sorry for the old man,^My 
heart almost failed me when, as we came out on the 
othev side r»f the bridge, I saw his deserted sheep 
wandering about aimlessly, yhe poor beasts would 
crop a*wnile, and Jjien suddenly would stop eating^ 
and with thdr months full of s* th#y wotild iook ^ 
aroitfid ip every direction, bleating piteously for^ their 
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low shepherd. After we^hadflnpirched a good way we 
still could hear them forlornly bleating. ^ 

, (5ur**long tramp began to tell <jn us, apd a^, we 
marched the men became more and more sHent. The 
kit*s and accoutrements, so easy to carpy at firs^, grew 
to be an intolerable burden on our backs. Many of 
the m/!y|^, fell foot-sore,, and some of thh lamest took 
off their shoes, finding it more comfortajjle to jog 
along barefoot in the soft dust of the road. . I was 
harnessed again to my cannon, and I \ugged away 
patiently. 

We had reached an evil land, a place ot Aristo- 
crats. The country through which we were passing 
was dreary and dismal, and was overhung by a dreary, 
dull sky, made still more dull by the long flocks of 
crows flying across it.. In every directiort, as far as 
we could see, great fields ot^beans and beets and 
vetches stretched on and on with never i. tree in 
theitf^Tbe houses and htits were roofed with slates 
of a dismal black, ^and the stern and silent people 
living there were like the land. Everybody we met 
on the road or in tjie ^(illages gave *is sidewise sus- 
picious glances, ^ such as a ‘dog gives when he is 
canning off a bond*. Thi; people all Joojjed alike-*— 
••with their big, pale, pasty-white, close-shaven, dirty, 
hang-dog, stupid animal faces all jowl. They never 
g^ve us a smile^ much less a bottle of wine j they 
gave us nothing, indeed, but the cold shoulder, and 
SQ slouched away. When at a safe^ distance, they 
turned and shook their fists at us. Even the sun 
hid himself behind a ^ull thick mist, like* a dead man 
\inder a shroud ; and yet his heat was ove^Joweringly 
<^pressive. • * ,| * • * 

On we tramped ai^y and doggedly, hung^, weary. 
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and foot-so«5. We Jiaii no^h^rt for laugh or%4g. 
Coiflinandant ^doisSon and Captain G^nier began to 
be -uneasy, fearing that we wduld lose heart. Thej i 
mingled fh the ranks, doing all they could to cheer V 
us They toW us of the wretched condition of tim 
people of France, and how the wretchedness wouM^ 
be relieved Is soon as we reached Pans a” .seized 
the King',? castle. Only nine days more of “\arch- 
ine they said, and the country would be saved, the 
R^lutfon triumphant. Then all men would be free 
and all hunger satisfied. The harvests of the land 
would belong to those who had sown the seed there© ; 
the fruits of the lan^ would be gathered by those who 
had grafted the trees and delved about their roots; to 

the shepherd would belong the sheep. 

/is for me, I needed, no cheering words. Stones 
were bread for m:, I* could have eaten thistles and 
thorns i could have walked on broken glass, nolfhing 
could have discouraged ihe. I pulled away iite a 
galley-slave in my harness — cjnly wishing that I 
could drag both the cannon and the fo^gi all by my- 
self. It hurt me to^ hear the oldpr men, who had left 
wife and child in MarseiUes or^ Apbagne or Arles, 
rtiuttering.,am9hg themselves, a§ if afraid oi being 
overheard; “Who knows hpw all this is going to 
end ? ” “ We didn’t know Paris was so far away I 

“The National Guard is all for the King, and may 
go against us.” “ It seems we are to be forced to 
camp outside pf Paris.” “Then all our long tramp 
will have b.^n for nothing T And so they 
on. It just broke my heart to, hear them talk in tl^ 
way. To’chear my^dl and to get eome go m» 

I would buret out. into the ‘'M^ninee, toddhat 
for a^moment would hearten up tjie whole battahon. 
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th<5 endless road Was^al^irays the^same long 
wea^ Jf&yt lengthened out like a l)readless day. 
'™'he villages and hamtets were always as dismal* as 


their dull, distrustful, stupid inhabitants, nbt one oi 
whom would have freely given us so mttch as £ drop 
^cjr water. Had their eyes been knives, they would 
have seahbed us through and through.*’ How could 
we, then, be light of heart ? God’s fire t,was fast 
dying out of our cold breasts, and we needed some 
great stirring to kindle it anew. 

Macon, Tournus, and Chalons were left behind. 
We had just marched through Autun — a hatefu^aris- 
tocratical hole — without any one^ giving us a good 
word. It was about five o’clock, and the sun was low. 
I was pulling away in my harness, and Vauclair was 
walking beside me. Hp seemed thoughtfdl and *sad 
as he said to me, “ I don’t %«ee <why the Avignon 
coach has not caught up with us. Can anything have 
happened to it ? I feel afixious. I long so to see 
Lazuli and my deaj little Clairet. Lazuli certainly 
told you that she would take the very first coach that 
left Avignon ? ” 

“Yes, certainly; ^nd she said she would pass us on 
the waiy.” * 

** “The coach piys tribute to the rubbers of the Bos 
de la Damo, and so is safe from them,” Vauclair went 
on. “But there are the King’s jarabineers, who are 
not Jgps, perhaps are even more, to be dreaded than 
the robbers. But at the* very latest, jf nothing has 
happened, the coach ought certainly to c^ch up, with 
us by to-morrow at Saulieu, where we shall jspend the 
flight Saulieu is a town full of gpod Patriots——” 

Vaucftdr did not,finish what he was sStying. All of 
a uU(^n we heard shrieks of women and.chiMren 
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coming, ^ iv seemed, froM a 4ut about a stone’s 
awa^ from the ^ oad — a poor littll place, |o low that its 
thatched «oof looked to be almo^ a part of the ground. 

“ Help !• HeTp 1 ” came the cry, in a woman’s voice. 
In a moment a*dozen of our men had jumped tjie ditch 
and were running across the beet-fields to find ou9 
what was th^ matter. As they entered thet^^t the 
cries and ^creams ceased ; and presently they came 
back to us, bringing prisonea a red-faced Capuchin 
monk, so fat that he seemed as if he would burst his 
tight skin, and three bailiffs as thin as rails and yellow 
as sa|[ron. After them followed a peasant and his 
wife, and then came ^ troop of ragg^ dirty-faced chil- 
dren that looked just as I used to look up there in the 
hut of La Garde. 

" What’s’all this row? ” asketj Commandant Moissoii, 
looking sternly at the ^^^uchin and the three bailiffs 
shivering'and cringing in the clutches of our men. • 

“ The matter is,” said Mafgan, who was always ready 
to put in his word, " that this Capuchin father, who ' 
already is bursting out of his skin from ever-eating, 
brought the three tmiliff» with to carry off this 
poor peasant and give liim ,the s^appado because he 
h&sn’t paid^is .;tithe of chickens.” * 

“What! Tithes nowaday^!” crited long Samat.* 
“Why, all that sort of thing has been abolished by 
the Rights of Man!” And then turning toward the 
Capuchin, he added, “And so we are no longgt^^in 
France — ^you dijty bundle of lard ! ” . 

“ Rut thaf isn’t all,” Marian went on. “ The old 
glntton ,ha^ got loose the peasant’s cow, and was for 
taking her away too-^so that he should be paid for his* 
trouble, he saiQ.” « 

ptff men were adl on fire in a i]|dment over this^out- 
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*and some of them ^eg&h p cast loose the straps 
from t^e canngn in or^er to make the Capuchin and the 
baidffs for once in their lives taster. leather, ^ But^the 
Commandant raised his hand for silence,* and said, 

‘ It ts strange that a thing of this sort should" go on 
tn France nowadays. We must make an example of 
thoset/'^^ur Anti- Patriots. They shall tfe stripped as 
bare as worms, and without a thread on them they 
shall haul the forge to Paris ! Margan, you be driver; 
and if they need food to make them go, do you feed 
them well with dry blows 1 ” 

When the Capuchin heard this he clasped his hands 
and then crossed himself. Margan dragged off his 
habit, while some of the other Federals took the rags 
off the three bailiffs. Then the monk, with a bailiff on 
each side of him, was, clapped into the harness J the 
third bailiff was hitched in of them for a leader ; 
the^ drums struck up the quick-step, and off we 
marched to 

Que veut cette horde d* esclaves, 

^ De traitres, de rois conjures ? 

As for 'the peasanto<and hie wife, they stood staring 
after us, not knqwiqg whether to laugh or to cry. 

Tv^light was falling as, hungry and weary and foot- 
sore, we neared® the loijged-for littjp town of Saulieu. 
Since we had left Vienne, six days before, we had not 
seen a single woman with a smiUng face ; nor had we 
heard a friendly word nor received a friendly glance. 
We had slept as we could — on the bai;e ground, on the 
short grass growing on the sloping roaefeide, even in 
dry ditches. Our only Srink had been water, some- 
""times from wells and brooks, sometimes from ditches; 
and Gift* foodrhaci Jj^en bread and<garli6i Many of us 
had gone barefoot, either to ease our blisteioed feet or 
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to save pur* precious tshOfes. A^d all of us were worn 

wit& marching. For fiv^-and-twenty ^ays, qpiarjhing;^ 
steadily, •the battalion had been on the road. 

But at*last we were to be welcomed "and made much ^ 
of in a friendfy patriotic town. Yet even this^ pleasant 
promise hac^ in it for me a touch of bitterness. As^I* 
looked around me and saw all our men their 

bushy dusty beards, while my round boyish face was 
as smooth an egg — though* I was as dusty and sun- 
burnt as any one — I was in despair. The people in 
Saulieu certainly would think that I was only a little 
boy.% To have had a nice thick, dusty, uncombed black ’ 
beard I would gladly have been as long and thin and 
pock-marked as old Margan. Suddenly I had an idea. 

I had gathered a capful of ripe blackberries while they 
were Harnessing up the^jponb and the bailiffs, and the 
thought^ came to nle Jf!at I might stain my face to look 
like a beard. I put my fine plan straight into practice. 
Taking the blackest and ripest berries, I cftished them 
under my nose, on my chin, <%n both cheeks, and 
smeared my face .till I made an absurd fright of myself.^ 
Even Vauclair,*whd was* the*firs^ to catch sight of me, 
did not recognise me at ohce ; and soon all the men 
Vere laughing^at my childish* foolishness. ^ ^ . 

All the people of Saulieu turned out to meet us with 
torches and drums and trumpets, hailing us with shouts 
of ** Vive la Nation I ” Down with fhe tyrant ! ” ** Vive 
les Marseillais ! '' while up in the church tow*;^, the 
bells were ringing the tocsin of^the Revolution. The 
men of the Patriots' Club^had lighted a big bonfire 
whicluw^^ blazing away in front of the church of Saint- 
Satumin, and we almost had to come to fisticuffs to 
kera them from fdVeding the fire ^ith the fat monk and. 
the oailtffs. * 
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Saulieu people we^ gcA5d Patriots. •Frtyn father 
to son |liey handed down the menrory of the^ old 
|times when their Paitourells were p^secated 4hd 
tormented as our Albigenses had been. Tlie men of 
Saulieu .never forgot all that had beeif forced 'down 
•tSheir throats in ythe name of the King and for the sake 
of religion. Bitter bread had they eaten in the days 
of their Pastourells, and they knew that the hour of 
vengeance at last had struck for the down-trodden and 
the persecuted ! 

How good they were to us in Saulieu } They gave 
us all the wine we could swallow and all the good 
things we could eat. We had enough beef d la daube 
to go over our ears! The only drawback was that 
these good people talked in a sort of half French and 
half patois that the devil Ijimself must have® given 
them. « 

Arid <vhat a joy it was to see them fall on their 
knees when we burst forth into “Aux armes, citoyens ! ” 
The roar of the voiqes mingled with the crackling of 
the flames of the big bonfire. The bright light flashed 
in our faces, and sent gipeab-shadows flying up the church 
front as the men feeding tfie fire stooped and rose, or 
as caps^and hats were waved in the air-or brandished' 
on pikes and gunb. The= huge blaze, which made the 
sky seem darker and deeper and blacker, looked like 
the mouth of hell belching forth whirlwinds of smoke 
and flame, while flying sparks circled round and 
round. ^ ^ 

In the midst of the rejoicing, Vauclair Seized o my 
hand and said, as he tdrew me out of th? crowdj 
‘“Come with me to the post-housf?. The coach may 
havecarrWed al«ea3y,p Lazuli and Cfciiret may be there 
now.” * ~ 
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Off vys went, findijig «ur ^ay as well as vre 
through the d#rk and narrow streets of^Saulie^. It is^ 
blit a litlie town, and we soon Reached the Paris high- 
way; anfl far off in the black night we saw a lantei:n^ 
dangfing ovef the door of what we knew^ust be 
the post-house. Presently, when we had reached tHb» 
lantern-lit doorway, we crossed the big yards went 
by the gr^at sheds where the carters were coming and 
going, lantern in hand, loading or unloading their 
waggons, or setting them in order for the march of 
the next day. We passed in front of the dark, warm, 
quie^ stables, hearing the sound of the horses and 
mules munching tbfir sweet-smelling hay, or crunch- 
ing away -at their comforting oats. 

See, look there ! ” cried Vauclair, much excited, and 
quickesiing his pace, ^'^^erq is the Avignon coach — 
certainly that is iti ^i^stiould know it anywhere by its 
high leathern cover and green and yellow bpd;f and 
red curtains — let alone by^the sound of tha 4 little dog's 
bark, the loubet up there on top,'\ • 

,We hurried on into the inn kitchen, ail lighted up 
by a blaze of ftirze* before whiolj turkeys and legs of 
mutton were turning round»on tl\p sjpit. The servants 
Vere goii^g a^d coming wth pfktes and botUea and 
jugs. No one tqpk any not^e of irt5, and we went dh 
into the big room where all the travellers were at table. 
And then, before wf had seen her, Lazuli flung herself 
on Vauclair’s neck, hugging and kissing him, agd cry- 
ing, My owri man ! My Vauclair 1 " — and presently 
adding, ‘^i^t last we've got here. There is little Clairet 
asleep^ oy the bench in t&e ^corner. Wake him up 
yourself — for thre^days he has been calling for Ms 
father ! " 

Vauclair was so upset that he* couldn’t say a word. 

* ^ ^ 
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He^Uowed Lazuli as s^e :fiade^ her way*an|ong the 
p'oWjledQ tables^: and I followed too, unable to under- 
jBtand why Lazuli had nbt even spoken to me, Jet alone 
given me a kiss.* ’ 

Little X^lairet was fast asleep, wrapped up in his 
tether's fringed shawl. Lazuli picked him up, stood 
him pu^s feet, and as she shook him gently said to 
him, ‘‘Clairet, Clairet, my darling, wake upt; here is 
your father I ” But the Kttle fellow was so dead with 
sleep, he could not open his eyes nor hold up his head. 
Vauclair took him in his arms, and as he kissed him, 
rubbing his cheeks with his rough beard, the ^hild 
began to waken. The bright light bothered him, and 
at first he put his elbow up over his eyes ; but 
his father's voice at last roused him completely, and 
as he recognised him ,he ^.t^pgged him rouiMl the 
neck. 

AlP thjs time I was waiting for my turn to come ; aad 
Vauclair, seeing me, said to the little fellow, “ Haven’t 
^ou a kiss for Paspgilet, who gave you his grapes? 
Come, give him a good hug.” But as Clairet caught 
sight of me, he threw«himself <back bs if I had been the 
devil with all his IjiorQS ! >' ' 

^AtotKis Lazuli gavd a Iktlb jump, and^^s sbe clappec^ 
Her hands and burst oyt laughing, she ezclaimed: 
“ Heavens and earth I Is that Pascalet ? What has 
he been doing t<y himself? W^^at’s that black all 
fvttjiis cheeks? Oh, what a scarecrow of a black 
sn«ut!” < 

And then I remembered that I still wass ail stqjned 
with the blackberries, ^ntf feeling as flat as a^ quoib 
l^ mn 'to the kitchen to clran my^lf. I plunged my 
&ce 4nt6 a bu^ei of water, and nfl>bed' hard enough 
the skin o(^ ^d then ran back. This 
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Clairet l^new me an 4 kiS8e</ me, and Lazuli killed 
me too. • 

The A¥ignoii coachman, havftig fed his horses, had 
come to the next table, and gave us a friendly look as 
he began to dht on both sides of his moutk^t once. 
Lazuli soaked a biscuit in wine, and, while she feS* 
Clairet with it, told all that had happened in ^ti^gnon 
after we loft and during her journey. 

^^You will never guess,” said she, '‘who is in the 
coach with us, going to Paris ! She's a nasty neigh- 
bour, I can tell you, and I haven't opened my mouth 
to hei^the whole way,” 

" Who is it ? ” askf d Vauclair. 

" Of all people in the world, it's La Jacarasse ! She 
has brought her bag and her big knife with her; 
and *bn*top of the fouln;^ that comes of her pig- 
cleaning she has a* batfitn that fairly reeks of wine. 
Bu> her ftastiness is no great matter. What ^oufthes 
my heart is the young girl she has with her, I'm 
sure against her will — a child no^ more than fifteen,* 
wly is as pretty and sweet and charming ms she can 
be. I can see the poor ltttle»souJ tremble and shiver 
with fear whenever La Jataras^e Jooks at her or 
nikkes any#sigr^ to her. Poor iJmb, what wiS-tlyt 
woman do with h^ ! There js something all wronj^ 
about it.” 

" There certainly y something wrctig about it,” said 
the coachman, turning toward us and lowerii^g his«< 
voice. "Things are happening no.wadays that m^e 
one shuddef^ Did you hear that a few days ago in 
Avignon some fishermen from»the Porte de la Ligne 
found, in the Rhdne^ caught against the first pier of* 
the bridge of %ainh-B^n^zet, the ho^y^Df the^yomng 
Mar<(Uis .de Roberty, bound disembowe||ed ? ^ 
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Wi^ Volks say that La^Jaaaras/e and tijro or three 
Other wretches^ cut him open and thre^ him into®the 
Wer. And I ^happen" to know that this vfry Mar- 
quis- de Roberty was betrothed to the very young 
lady wh5i.is with La Jacarasse now. Her nanC? has 
gone out of my head, though I knew it when 
Ve leftsaiVvignon. Now don’t a two and two like that 
make four? I am sure that the old she-devil has 
another crime in hand) and that she will work it 
against this innocent child. It is easy to see that 
the poor girl is half dead with fear of what may be 
going to happen to her." 

But here the coachman suddenly remembered that 
time was passing, and stopped short in his talk. 

“We must be off in less than half-an-hour,” .he said, 
and fell to finishing hia.su^gqr, taking a bit oS bfead 
and sopping up every drop ih'-tja'i’y on his plate, and 
polishing it till it looked as clean as if it had /iist come 
out of die dish-tub. Then lie got up clumsily, balanc- 
"ing his heavy shoulders, as is the way with carters, 
nnH went lumbering off to make ready for the starting 
of the coach. «. ® o 

“Less than hal(-an-hour more,” said Vauclair. 
listen, Lazuh, and don’t forget ijghat I tell 
you. As soon as you^ get to Paris go to my old 
master Planchot, the joiner. He lives at the end of 
j^>the Impasse GuAnen^e, opening from the Rue Saint- 
’ Antoi|iq, a, little way off the Place de la Bastille. It 
is<^n the Place de,la BastjUe that you jeave the cbach. 
When you get to the house you must say to Master 
Planchot, ‘ I am the yrife of Vauclair, who worked 
% year of his time with you. is coming iip with 
, ihe.Mcrsmllef Battalion to help gettle** the affairs of 
- ^ Revolutions before to«>hii^ 
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the lodgjngtthat he u^ed'M haw here in your h<jtise. 

Yoif will see l^w pleased the master w^l be, jiow^ 
gladly ha wiU renJk you my old* lodging, with .its little 
kitchen dhd all. There you wiU be Safe and quiet; 
and if any bdO luck comes to me or to Paacalet, we 
will be much better off there than on a bed in 
barracks or fn a hospital But the first thin^^f all 
is that you don’t forget the name of the street where 
Planchot lives — Impasse Gu6raende. Say it over after 
me — Impasse Gu6men6e.” 

“ Gu^men6e, Impasse Gu^men^e. All right, I won’t 
forge^it,” Lazuli answered; and laughed as she added, 

“ How one has to bqng one’s lips to a point to talk like 
those Paris donkeys ! ” 

" And now another thing,” said Vauclair. “ Did you 
get some silver money before leaving Avignon ? ” 

“Don’t worry; 4 sCid my little trinkets and my 
carved i^ory crucifix to Nathan the Jew, aijd “that 
made me all right.” As she spoke, Lsizuli took 
Vauclair’s hand and put it undej her shawl, at the* 
saipe time adding^ in a low voice, “Thei^, feel how 
I have sewed my yellow aad white money in 'the 
lining of my waist. The cobchman ^wore to us that 
hft had paid toll to all the Tbands* that haunt thftwqgj^ 
to Paris; still, on® never knows wllat may happen, 
and it’s well to be on the safe side.” 

“You’re a treasure of a woman !^’ cried Vauclair, 
as he bent forward and kissed her. Almost.^ ^e 
same moment the turned coun^ , suddenly, saying, 
“Whet’s tHl^t I hear? There are our drums beat- 
ing th^ recall ; and the alarm-bells ringing, too. 
Something has happened, ^^ick, Pascalet, take your 
gun. Good-b/e, Lazuli ; a safe trip to you. Clalret, 
my dear Jittle Clltiret, good-bye.^^ Vauclair toc^ ikp . 
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the'cVld in his arms IdSsed him, while tfis eyes 
^led.with tearc. And I, clumsily loaded down v^th 
my sword and gun and bundle, also kissed Clairet 

and Lazuli and" said good-bye. ^ 

^y thh, time the drums were beafing funously 
tnd the bells were ringing louder and louder. One 
more ^ss and a last word. “ Lazuli, remember, 
when you get to Paris go straight to old Pdanchot’s. 
Impasse Gu^men^e— yoif hear?” As we pushed for- 
ward to the door we heard behind us, back in the 
' depths of the inn, the harsh rough voice of La Jaca- 
rasse calling out to the serving-woman, “ Here,,bri*^g 
me another jug of wine I ” And then the serving-woman 
passed us, muttering, "Dirty pig, I wish it might choke 


you 1 ” _ e . 

In a moment more we wiSI^in the street, running 

through the dark night to join"* the battalion, and to 
end out? what had caused the alarm. We ran through 
streets ancf open spaces witliout meeting a living soul, 
hearing now and then a shutter pulled in and barred, 
or a key tutned in the lock, or a bplt pushed fast , by 
timid folk who wer& shutting themsdves up in their 

O 


houses. ‘ , j . u f> 

smoke from the dying bonCre and tire shoutiilg 

and singing of the crowd guided us on our way through 
the crooked streets; and, somehow or other, we came 
out aU right on 'the big open space in front of the 
ch^rcte ■ There we found our men all in line, with 
gdns shouldered and .bayonets mounted, ready to start. 
In front of the battalion^ was a man on' horseback, 
at whom I stared with« all my might to try aiyi m^e 
out who he was, with hip cocked hat, and with his 
Wat'buttons <jhich,,sparkled in the faint rays coining 
few embecs left of the "great bnish'^fire. 
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Ju§t then •the dniitimerl who had been drumming 
the recall thft>ugh all the streets canie bacif, making 
a most (^emandobs racket. The battalion burst forth 
intoihe ‘'Marseillaise.” The crowd* clapped hands, 
shouted, screamed, sang and howled, whiJFthe bedPis 
kept on ma^ly pealing the tocsin. Never ca^I for- 
get the roar that in that sombre night rose from the 
throats <5f thousands of men. Overtopping the roar- 
ing crowd, Jike a black statue sharply defined against 
the starry sky, was the silent motionless man on horse- 
back. 

Swddenly the horse stamped, striking out sparks 
from the paving-stones. The horseman, raising his 
arm, motioned to the crowd to keep silence. As if 
by , enchaptment, the cries, the songs stopped, the 
drums* ceased beating • r^’hpe Bells rang no more, and 
there w|is utter and^solemn silence. Then th^ man 
on horseback spoke to ug: “My brave menjfof Mar- 
seilles, I have ridden full speed from ]?aris to te^l 
you what is being said and planned there. The 
Anti-Patriots, the Counter-Revolutionists* the Aristo-» 
crats, all slaves^ of the King^^havfe reported everywhere 
that you are brigands, that you Ijiave escaped from the 
galleys af Torton, that you* are the scrapings^'l^'ibe 
port of Marseilles, that yc/U are Corsican bandits! 
They say that you have pillaged, burned, pulled down, 
murdered, and toifti open all on your way "hither. 
They even say that you crucified an old at»the 

door of th^e clftb in Avignoh, a»d* that you killed and 
quartered the Bishop of Mande at the bridge of Saint- 
Jean d’Airdi^res ; and who knows how much mose 
theyVe said of this same* sort ! • King C^t^ the 
tyr^t who has ihade a covenaj^t with foreigners to 
invade France and massacre all French Patriots, ^wiuitefe^ 
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to keep you from coming to" Paris, so that he can^the 
more e^ily b£ing his^ Germans and Austrians into 
France. The King plotted this black treason with the 
generals of the Emperor. If we had not caught and 
Shopped hito at Varennes, the unnatural traitor would 
now be at the head of more than a hund"-ed thousand 
forei^ers : thirty thousand Austrians from the North, 
fifteen thousand Germans to come by way &f Alsace, 
fifteen thousand Italians to come through Dauphiny, 
twenty-five thousand Spaniards to come across the 
Pyr^n^es, and as many Swiss to invade us through 
Burgundy. This swarm of stranger enemies vas to 
be spread like a pest over all our France of the Revo- 
lution, and, led by the tyrant himself and by the 6migr6 
nobility, it was to have given back full power to. the 
King. And then, wod to^<ti<=" poor! Good-bye to 
liberty ! Farewell to the rights of man 1 

‘‘Thl |5 same King Capet says that you shall not*^go 
|o Paris ; that he will bar the way. King Capet says 
you shall go to Sofissons. King Capet in his fool- 
r hardiness dbes not understand that we men of the 
South fear nor powder iior fire nor Steel I He does 
not know that, backy-d by the wrath of all Southern 
you come to abolish the throift, to 'smite into 
pieces the crown, to take vengeance for the past ! 
King Capet says you shall go to Soissons. Has King 
Capet* forgotten that there in SoiSsons is the famous 
V^Hich his ancestor Clovis cowardly murdered 


poojT; soldier ? ‘ You,*" who are the" strong arm of 
Go<fj<wiil lift up that same axe, and with' it yoif will 
cle^^e Capet's head fi^m his shoulders! Up, men 
of Marseilles! Op, Patnejs! R’^^e up fo^ death or 

liberty ^ ^ 

^ > So ^saying* the mdh swung^his horse ro£ind| and* 

' 1} ^ Oi 
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cried ou% to* us as hei gaiteped^off into the darkness, 

“ I go before t# tell to the men of the $Levolulion»and 
to*the Pafjriot JBarbaroux that the Marseilles Battalion 
is adyancing at a forced march on Paris. Vive la 
Nation ! ” 

** Vive Reb^cqui I Vive Barbaroux ! Vive la iN^on r 
Down with the tyrant 1 ** answered we in orre for- 
midable 3hout, as the horsqman vanished into the 
night on his jvay to Paris. * 

Commandant Moisson flashed his sabre and cried 
to us, ** Boys, the Marseilles Battalion starts now and 
rests #io more. There is nor stop nor pause for us 
until we camp on ♦the threshold of King Capet's 
castle ! " 

TJie Batjalion answered him by bursting out into 
** Allon^ enfants de la Pa>«ie h" The drums beat the 
quick-step, and ofl*w€ marched, with the strength of 
Gcfti's thunder in our bones. We were as '^gorous 
and as strong as the day we had started ofi the Paris 
road. » 


Out of the way; you weak-blooded monSc I you sick% 
silkworms of bafliffs*! yfe w^nt*no more of your help. 
And again we harnessed oufselvgB to our cannon, and, 
sweating sftid singing, went joyously on our wa^J^Nr ^ 

I kept wonderir^ who was •this m"an Rebecqui, this 


man on horseback who had spoken so well. Rebecqui, 
Rebecqui, who was Jhe ? Everybody said that he 
from Paris ; but if so, then the Paris peopi#"^i po k||^P^ 
they did in Atignon. He must he such 
decided, as*«that Barbaroux yrho was , 


in Paris ; ^Barbaroux, whom 
baroux, who yras t# sava^ 
thinking no more fibout mn 
“ Aux ailnes, citoyens ! " 

• #4 
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Tflie good red witie "^e drunk, the tocsin that we 
stilV cowld he^ off in the distance, and, above alf, the 
fiery words of that Rebecqui, had pat n§w life into Tis. 
Never had we' marched more steadily, never had we 
jelt less^eariness or more go. When we were not 
singing the “ Marseillaise,” we were sho^iting, “ Down 
witlrthe tyrant ! We’ll get into Paris. We’ll get into 
his castle. He doesn’t .want us there, but» he’ll have 
to have us!” And then we would close up our 
ranks and burst out again with, “ Amour sacrd de la 
Patrie 1 ” 

At daybreak, still singing, we marched thrqpgh a 
big town — I don’t remember its same — where we had 
been told that King Capet with his army and the 
people around were to bar our way. But not a^soul 
was stirring, no one wasjjj the streets. 'Vic made 
the houses shake as we ’^mafthed through. Samat 
unfurltfd the banner of the Rights of Man, but he 
couldn’‘t fHid any one to kiss it, until he caught sight 
‘of an early beadle*, who was opening the doors of a 
church. Ke dashed upon the bewildered beadle, and 
when he had made «him^kiss the banfter, he burst into 
the church like a whirli^ind, and marched around it 
up his banner to be kissed by ali- the sairtts 
of wood and stone ; and when this matter had been 
settled to his satisfaction, he came running up to 
us all out of bfeath to take again his place in the 

’Wbiien the sun ba^ sucked up the cnists so that his 
sharp r^^ stung pur necjcs like needles, ^e halted on 
the banks of a. stream »nd ate our pittance qf dry brekd 
^d garlic. But hait'Jjyas sho^. We were charged 
with CSted’s tkjindejr. aodrthe thought of our high duty 
^ urged US on* Som^f the men be^an to drag behind, 

. ^ n. >1 ' / y) 
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limbing on ‘bleeding ,feet> bu^ they struggled aidhg 

bravely, and would not give in. To dfown tl?e mur- 1 
murs of bain* which even the best of them could not 
'wholly stifle, we sang the " Marseillaistf.” 

This terrible forced march lasted altogethej^or seven 
days and se^n nights. As we marched we ate ou» 
everlasting garlic and bread, the bread often m.i^dy ] 
and all We had to drink was water from ponds or 
wayside ditches. Foot-sore, ‘hungry, weary, still we 
toiled on. 

Yet we had a laugh now and then, as when we 
passed through a town absurdly named Melun, and 
made our joke about it by baptizing it Water-melon. 
It was a little town, packed full of Aristocrats. When 
its ^aybr refused to let us have any bread, we grinned 
on hiifl with our famishe*! white teeth ; and then he 
changed his mind* ilf a jiffy, and promised us two 
loives apiece! While we waited for it wejcaftiped 
outside the city gates for three hours, atid when it 
came we danced around the ba^ets in a big circld 
to«the tune of “ La Carmagnole.” After the bread was* 
divided, Comnftnd 4 nt^Moisson**said to us, “Boys, 
this is the last time you Will bav^ to bite country 
firead ; mfty it •sit light on ^our stomachs. 
days or less you* will taste the brffad of Paris; amS 
you will take the taste for bread out of the t3rrant’s 
mouth 1 ” • • 

What the Commandant promised cainfr^to pass. 
The next day •we marched* thrgugh such a foresfr of 
oak9, and ^sh, and beech, that it seemed to me I was 
Sack 'ag^n on Mont Ventour. The wood was so 
shady, the turf sc% thick ^nd softj that we made a 
halt; and as we were resting, sopie us stated on 
ftdl&n branches, Some leaning l^k against th^trees^ 
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some stretched out at fhll Ichgthson the soft grass^ we 
were ptuzled hearing a queer noiser— a dull hum- 
niihg rpar, or buzzing ‘murmur. Each id in turn 
made a guess as to what it was. " It’s bees swarm- 
^g /’ said^ oae, and we stared up into"^ the branches^ 
’^o ^e them. “ I should say an earthquake,” said 
anombr, “ only earthquakes don’t last so long.” “ The 
sound seems to come fropi underground,” said a third ; 
“and yet it almost souAds like far-off ticking, or the 
firing of cannon very far away.” 

“ As for me,” said long Samat, “ I think there is a 
spring near here that rushes between rocks, lihe the 
fountain of Vaucluse.” o 

“ If we weren’t so far from Marseilles,” put in 
Margan, “I should say it was the noise oP the sea 
beating against the rocks tf»f our good mothei!*, Notre 
Dame de la Garde.” ' 

“if |)nly it isn’t an army of Aristocrats who kre 
coming to 'Oar the way,” said Sergeant Peloux, frown- 
ing as he spoke. > 

^ The ConS?mandant, smiling to himself, listened to>all 
our guesses and then«Said', “ Well, how? if I didn’t know 
you came from Marseilles,'’ I should say you were from 
^Krtigues — that town Where the people gulp down 
eveiy fool-story tSat is told ! That aoise which puzzles 
you so is neither swarm, nor earthquake, nor water- 
fall, nor breakers “^on the rocks, »or is it the roar of 
atv,ari]i 5 ir«- Good comrades, it is neither more nor less 
than the voice of that greaA Paris we come to see ! It is 
the sound of hammers on apvils, of the rumJSing of car- 
^ges in the streets, of<»the hum of the maf-Jcefirplacd ; 
it is the voice qf the pepple, the sobs^ the laughter, 
t^6 tuigry cri4^ the joyous , shouts, of tire hundreds 
jbw4reds of t^husands of sods in the ca|Stal I 
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Ib it are^ blended th^ claMon jiotes of Liberty, *tRe 
fran^ voice of (quality, the sweet tones ^f Fraternity; 
anS also, alas ^ the*threatening lying voices of selfish- 
ness, of ^esp>otism, of hypocrisy, and of tyranny. 
Friends, it is laid that that dull roar of P^is, that 
jumble of soygs and cries and sobs and laughtpa^ 
can be heard five leagues away from that ^freat 
city ! ” • ^ 

Hardly were the words out of the Commandant’s 
mouth than we were on our feet, our guns shouldered, 
and our kits fast on our backs. We sang, we shouted. 
Could^t be that we were so near to Paris ? Vive la 
Revolution ! Vive IVIarseilles ! Vive Toulon ! Vive 
Avignon ! And we tore branches from the oaks and 
the beeches^ with which we dressed our guns and our 
red caps and the gun-carriagesf and we danced a round 
to the tune of the “^iltSmagnole.” The drums, instead 
of beating the everlasting quick-step, set up • tflizz- 
ing like the tambourines on the saints’ daysMn our 
villages; and oflF we capered in a, farandole, leaping,* 
jumping, swaying, cutting pigeon-wings, hvgging, cry- , 
ing, and all the •while shouting Paris ! Paris ! Paris — 
at last I 

* We wenS on in this crazytashion tor a good'«b^^- 
hour before we quieted down .and gbt into rank once 
more, and then we marched gaily out of the shady 
forest with never a, thought of our* past hunger and 
'thirst and weariness and pain. As we -^y*"** from 
under the treesf the Commandajjit,, |x>inting with fiis 
sword, shotted us, far away^on the edge of the green 
plain, sb g^ey line that took up«the whole horizon, and 
was broken bv toners and^ spires, ^and had floating 
over it a little bluish cloud. 

“^ere is.Parid!" said he. 
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The whole battalion^ as4f th^ order to4ialt had been 
gi\en, «toppe^ short. We stood silent, staring at the 
horizon. Something gripped fast ^at qpr throats and 
would not let" us sing the “ Marseillaise.” ' Oijr eyes 
.were bliijded with a rush of tears. .The Commandant 
■^Tisa^e a sign to the drums, and off tl« 5 y rattled the 
quick-step; and as if their rattle had given us back 
our voices, we burst ouf all together with—” 

Allons enfants de la Patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrivd I 

Wild, stern, fierce, we ran rather than marched. 
The carriage of an Aristocrat was driving toward us, 
but when the coachman caught sight of us tfe w^s so 
frightened that he turned tail and whipped ' back to 
Paris at full speed. ' 

6y Rundown we were come fairly within one of the 
^ outlying suburbs, on the borders of a stream of which 
I forget the name j and there, suddenly, we saw a lot 
of people dbming to meet us, shouting and waving flieir 
arms. ® 

Vive les Mai^ei^ais !^'»they cried. 

*• ®Wive le,s Patijotes ! ” we answered^ and m a moment 
we had broken ranks add flung ourselves into the arms 
of the crowd, ^can tell you there was hugging and 
kissing! And as fast as the hugging was over, it all 
began "aglm. Kissing and crying like women, these 
friends who had cbifle to welcome us told^their nnin.»q 
— Barbarouz, Rebecqui, Danton, Santerret * o 
^ Barbarous, the famous Barbarouz, the dieputy from 
Marseilles, nAo Vith4iis* sweet vpice 'dould fairly be- 
^guil^the souTout oC^ou, hugged oiar officersoall round, 
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and said,, To-morrow at 4aybrcak you sfiall \mter 
Paris* and go fright to the tyrant to ^ring Jiim^to 
rc&on. Here^is Santerre, the* Commandant of the 
Garde Naftonde, who has promised to •meet us with 
forty thousand mep, all ready to cry with us,^* Liberty^ 
or death ! ' ^ 

At this every one shouted Vive Barbaroux!’*^Md 
a few in the crowd shouted jalso ^^Vive Santerre!'^ 
But a good ipany of us didn't like the looks of this 
Santerre, the brewer. He spoke in French fashion 
through his nose, for such is the pretty way of the 
pepple%p there in the North. Then he did not let out 
his feelings as Barbaroux and Rebecqui and Danton 
had don^ nor did he even shake any one's hand. He 
seemed ^a sort of imitation fine gentleman, who put 
on gentle airs, and who sneered at our huggings and 
danf ings and singing of ** La Carmagnole." ^ 

All this time we of the •rank and file w§re jaaking 
friends with the good people of the suburb. Patriots all. . 
They mingled with the battalion, and the yomen and 
children kissed pifr Jiand§. Thpv wanted us to sup ^ 
and bed at their homdfe, fairly fighting to have us, 
and not be^pg contented uiftesLS tWfey liad two or ^jree 
of us apiece. I wgnt off with^Margam the chatterer to 
sup and sleep at the house of a fine fellow of a gar- 
dener. And what ^ feast he gave ms ! Because we 
•came from the South, he gathered from Jiy^hotbeds 
the very first oft his tomatoes and young egg-planti^— 
that Jie mtght have sold for almost their weight in 
gbld in»thg Paris markets — and with them made for us 
a paradise of ^a frii^ssee I ^ I can tell you our jaws 
wagged over it aftef our weeks Ad of milhching 

onlj^ dry'bread and garlic, and dfinking ditch-water L 
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Aftd» men we slept in a bed, with wr ^hoes off 
and our^ legs b^re. ^ * 

rJame of a name, what a short night it <was ! At 
two o’clock in* the morning, long before the first ray 
^f dawn, ^the drums beat, the shutters flew open, the 
•^ai^rs were unbarred, and the Federal^ poured out 
from everywhere, their kits on their backs and their 
guns on their shoulders,^ ready to march. As for me, 
down in my pocket I fodnd two well-dried blackberries 
with which I yet managed to make myself a famous 
pair of mustachios, that I might go into Paris looking 
like a man. 

Something, I don't know what, kept us from start- 
ing; and for all our early rising we did not get off 
until the sun was tipping the poplars with f re, and the 
little birds were beginning lo twitter as they waked up 
in tljp trees. But this time we started for P;^ris itself. 
Barbar^ux,^Danton, Rebecqni, with some other deputies 
•to the National Assembly, headed the column; then 
came the dyims beating the quick-step ; then the two 
"^cannon and the forge, to which last I was harnessed; 
then the battalion, with ,)vell-‘sharpened swords, and 
wit|i„guns loaded arid prinled ready to fire off. Big 
Samat displayed this banner of the Rights of Man, 
and the whole battalion struck up, ** Allons enfants de 
la Patriel" Oh,choly Liberty I had we but met the 
tyrant in^his carriage, with all his guards, we would*, 
hwe made but a mputhfu^ of them and, him that day I 

Soon we began to see the first houses ojf'^the capital 
•—and. what enormotis .houses they were! The very 
lowest was higher than the spire pf our church, so that 
to Ibot at the.eavts fou had to pQit your neck out of 
^oint. o As we qrew ^ser to the cit^, its people dkm^ 
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out to meet us, heade'd by a s&rmish line orchildsen, 
who tapered around us, and shSuted and danced and 
sang. Tljpre wer^ workmen, shopkee^rs, soldielrs, 
and womeft of^the people, with woollea cockades in 
their cfkps, showing the national colours of blue and 
white and red. And they all were clappliig th|^ 
hands, and scouting '' Vive les Marseillais ! '' 1-rS- 

sently they, got into line along the roadside, so as to 
let us pass, and waved their ^rms to us in sign of 
welcome. It*was easy to see that they were good 
Patriots. But as we went farther into the town, be- 
tween iJie big stone houses with their balconies and 
their beautiful doors, .the look of the crowd began to 
change. We met carriages coming and going, with 
their ^ silk-stockinged valets perched up before and 
behind. * In them we caught glimpses of stiff aristo- 
cratical heads, all frfz^d and perfumed. As soon as 
he s^w these, long Samat ran up to them and, '^willy- 
nilly, made ttiem kiss his banner. In the crowd that 
was crushed up against the wall,* in order to give 
us passage-way, wa saw, too, many sedan?chairs, all 
gilded like an aftar and lineS wfth silk. Two very 


serious-looking men, in cooked haHs &nd embroidered 
coats, carried eacR of them — one ma© before and ^ne 
^behind. Sometimes a beautiful powdered lady, all 
lace and ribbons, would be in the ch^iir ; sometimes a 
marquis, dry as a stockfish or as fat as a^ urn, in a 
coat of velvet, vdth buttons of gold. But woe beticjb 
if footman pr lady or marquis did* not wear the tri- 
colour woollen cockade. In*a /lash a Federal would 
go up to ttiem and snatch away the cockade of silk* 
ribbon, and stidfe indts place *the*wopIleniricolour that 
some wonvan or man of the peopl^^oulcF give frcgn off^ 
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tMeir own clothes. All ^is was done ^instantly, in 
passin^^ in thp push and rush and stir the march. 

A great crowd followed us, drawn on paj^ly by *e ' 
steady roll of "the drums as they beat our marching- 
|tep, but^ more strongly by the terrible chant of the 
■i^6itfarseillaise,” which all the five hundred men of 
the battalion sang in one tremendous voice, loud 
enough to jar the plaster of the walls. » Soon the 
crowd caught the word^ of the chorus and sang with 
us; and then it no longer was five hundred, but a 
thousand, ten thousand, twenty thousand singers 
singing with one voice ! That awful roar of Our 
soil's athirst for traitor blood brought hot tears 
to every Patriot's eyes, and sent a glowing thrill 
through every Patriot's breast. And alK those larms 
flourishing in the air together, all those starting eyes 
sen^lin^ forth the same gleam, all those thousands of 
open j^ws uttering the same cry, were enough to drive 
eone wild. 

Bending forward, stooping almost on all fours, I 
dragged at my cannop, and sang as if. I would tear my 
throat open. From time to lime I would raise my- 
selpind look back to see ^he overwhelming, howling, 
terrible flood of people pouring on close behind us. It 
seemed as if the houses, the trees, the very street with 
its paving-stonesj'were following us. It seemed as if a 
great n^^untain were galloping after us, and was near 
u|^n us, with its peaks a^d valleys an4 forests shaken 
and riven by the avalanche, the tempest, therearthquake 

of God 1 ^ 

The torrent burst into the Place de la Bastille, 
already crammed .with a' crowd, mto which the bat- 
^ c’t^ioi/ slowl^^rored^its way. On e^ch side ‘of us-and 
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Ita front /)f us was a,trem*ti^us crush, as men' and 
worfen were.psessed together like grain,on the^thrtsh- 
iri|f-floor,'»an^as they closed in* behind us there waaa 
surging eddy in our wake. The ruins of the Bastille 
were covered with people screaming, shouting, claps 
ping, waving Jheir arms. The broken walls, the h'^kf? 
of stone and plaster, the riven beams, the roofless 
turrets, thft windows wide open to the four winds of 
Liberty — all^bore their loads of sightseers so close 
packed that their heads came together like a bunch of 
grapes. 

I drfgged away at my harness, and, bewildered, 
glanced aside at the fountains of people roaring and 
flourishing their greetings to us, until, by a lucky turn 
of n»y eye^ I caught sight of Lazuli up on a wall 
with Clairet on her ^hgulder' laughing and crying with 
delight, and shouting, “ Vive les Marseillais 1 ” , • 

But it was not the sight of Lazuli that ail in a 
moment made my voice grow husky, my blood stop * 
running, my legs that had carried me so faj- give way 
under me, and my feyelids trenjblfi yrith blinding tears : * 
it was that I saw beside *Laziili, hojdipg her hand and 
clinging to her as Jhough for shelter, a pale young girl, 
lovely as the Virgip — and knew hef to be Adeline, 
-Mademoiselle Adeline of the Chateau de la Garde, the 
angel who had saved ^y Jjfe 1 


' Old Pascd’s voice broke, aifd fct a moment he could 
noj gd on. *And in that vAy instant bang! bangl 
bang! cimtf three blows on the shutjter, and we heard 
outside the voit« of^Lange, Pascal's brother, cs^iag, 
“Co®c, c^me, are^ you going tte*spet;|S the 

• ^ L 
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You have madp.K* get„up at two q’do^ »n 
■ thcttoming to look for you. Come ^png hontte at 

II * O . ^ 

**"^^0 o’cloclt in the morning! Who would have 
elieved ft? We all were on our legs in a moment; 

the next moment we were out in , the darkness, 
and scurrying off on our various ways through the 
blackness of the night, o 



CHAPTER VI 


*IN THE STRANGE, NEW TIMES 

I 

It was very* clear that after my sitting up till two 
o’clock in the morning I would be a desperate sleepy- 
head }11 the next day. My dear grandfather, I am 
sure, puzzled his brains through a good part of his 
own short night to find some way by which I could 
be kept ‘awake during the next evening, and so not 
miss oW Pascal’s story, which he himself enjoyed as 
much as I did, aitd^would not have missed for the 
world. And the good old man did find a v«y*that 
worked very well indeed. * • * 

Usually he was off at daybreal^ with his hoe and' 
his, wallet, to his vineyard or saffron-field* But that, 
morning he pottered abcnit Ihe* house until after ten 
o’clock. And then, as if he*wera asking a favour, he 
sMd to my»moth8r : “ I’d like to take our boy out with 
me this morning. ,A piece of any wdll fell down in the 
* last rains and must be set up again. I want somebody 
to hand me the stopes. Then I calh get along ^faster 
•and finish it to-day.” ^ . 

“Well,” said«my mother,, “hg vent to sleep again 
after, I caHed him, and so has misse^ his school, and 
' P sappps^ he might as well go along with you and 
work Kke a man.” ^ • 

* And so ofif f went for the* day wjtli m grandfaiher. 
Bur 1 did* not hand him^aoy stoncv^— oh no I dtSnt h% 
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set haifd ^ the broken he hunted out a sheltered 
comer where the sun shone wamSly, and there he made 
me Si soft bed olf dry leaves, on which^he laid n\e, and cn 
which I slept like a saint the whole day long. 

When evening came I was as bright as a button, 
so hungry that I ate supper enough for two. But 
hardly had my grandfather made an end to his own 
eating, by pushing away his plate and snapping his 
knife together, when I,* was up and had lighted the 
lantern, and was tugging at him to hur.y him away. 
Off we went, a pair of children together ; and we had 
no more than taken our seats in the shoemaker’s shop 
when Pascal began. 

As I was saying, up there on the ruins of the 
Bastille, I caught sight of Lazuli with little Clairet on 
her shoulder, and Mademoiselle, Adeline close beside 
her, choking fast to her arm, as though in dread that 
some qpe plight try to snatch her away. I tried to 
•stop to make sure that my eyes were not playing a 
trick on me. Buf there was no stopping then. I 
“could no more stand against the forward push of the 
crowd than if I had*^ been a fly. The cannon seemed 
to be alive, to be gailopipg on of themselves. When 
I half halted, to iurn round, the wheels of the truck 
came on me with a bound, and I had to start ahead . 
in a hurry. And so on I went with the crowd, and 
the B*astille quickly was left behind. I felt my hearty 
shiking. ’Something seemed to grip it and wring it 
uptil I hardly could' bear the pain. To give myself 
strength and co'urage again I burst out with the re§t 
dnto “ Aux armes, citoyens ! ” and fell to dragging at 
my^h^fness like a wild bull. 

Presently ^metlyhg seemed to, be goi^g wypng 
♦ *'" ' 0 ^ c 
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alie^d of*us in the Rite de 2^?lt-Antoine, and we were 
polled up^shbft. And then w^ found ^at th*e Gdrde 
Nationaletof Paris was there, barring ciur way. San- 
terre^ the fampus Santerre, had met us with a poor 
two hundred men— in place of the forty* thousand, 
that he had promised — and, instead of joining us, he 
was trying to prove to our Commandant that it would 
be folly to attack the King’s opstle, that the time had 
not yet come.. 

He was full of all sorts of excuses, this Santerre, 
for putting off the attack. Nothing was ready for 
it ; th.* cannon we were to carry off from in front 
of the H6tel de ViBe were too strongly guarded to 
be taken; Mayor Potion had said that we must wait 
until, the* Assembly could come to a vote. Mayor 
Potion Sidn’t think^ ^at this *was the right time to 
force the King— and so on, with this, that, ^nd, the 
other, until it was enough tp drive one wild^ * 

But in the end these peace - lovers carried the ' 
day against us, and it was settled that we should 
go along the Boulevard quietly to our barracks ; and 
behold, then. Monsieur Santerre wth his two hundred 
Parisians at the head of ^tfie p/oc?ssion, while we 
Marseillais ^narchbd along behind hiip meek as lambs I 
As for the crowd— the howlihg, roaring crowd that 
“had followed us with fists and teeth ^eady for fighting 
— ^when those in it «aw .that there wasn’t to be any 
Attack* on the castle they dropped away Trom us by 
tens and twenties, and so 16ft ite fo go through thp 
aristoeratic “quarter alone. Then we knew that San- 
tefre had tsicked us. * 

As we marchfd on*we met *only gilded carriagqp ^d 
silk -curtained sedan-chairs in whjdi wAe fine court 
ladies in laces and furbelows, %nd powdered* and^ 
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pomatumed dandies in 'velvet voats and bteedhes, ,witb 
silVtr-btickled^shoes, and with knots of^ibbon at wr^t 
and knee, and wherever a knot of ribbon* could be 
stuck on. These, we could see, wer? laughing and 
Ineering.at us; but Samat and Margan, who were 
^bt the sort to be laughed at by any si'ch riff-raff of 
Aristocrats, stopped the coaches in a hurry and maVie 
the frightened porters j^t down the sedan-chairs — and 
then all those musk-scented daddies and piincing dames 
had to beg our pardon by kissing the Rights of Man ! 
The poor things fairly shook in their shoes as they 
saw our glittering teeth, white as the fangsf^of the 
wolves on the Luberon, and ouf flashing eyes under 
dust-white brows. We made short work of them ■ 
pulling off their hats and their silk cockadep, and order- 
ing them in our strong Proven 9 al tongue, deen and 
meljow as the roll of drums, to cry with ^us, “ Vive 
la Nation]” It was good to see their shaking 'and 
, trembling, and their pinched, disdainful faces, as they 
joined in that Patriot shout. 

' The people in this quarter of the town, far from 
welcoming us from ‘‘dooi's and windows and balconies, 
hurried away frtfm Vs infonthe depths of their houses, 
and all the welcome we got was ‘the b3hging-to of 
shutters and the gratiri^ of bolts Vnd bars. But wel^ 
come or no welcome, our drums rattled on, and the 
chant of the “ Marseillaise " rangcout on the air. 
ca At last,' glowing with excitement, hoarse with,shoufr 
ing, and dripping With sweat, we camb to our barracks, 
that stood in a puzzle ofl. streets in the very middle^ of 
. Paris. We found oufselves far off from tjie 'National 
Assembly, far off from the King’s castle, far off from 
every where.** It was all the doih^ of that Santerrel 
talk 40 me 'about peqple who keep* their feel- 
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ings inside# of theip^ an<*^ neither laugh' nor 

ciyl . • 

^ Sante^e ^tartod to make ^us a speech; but he 
jabbered away in French, and we cotild not under- 
stand more tfian ^ve words in ten. I think he w§s 
trying to telj us why we hadn^t gone straight to the 
castle ; and then he tried to smooth us down by saying 
that we were to haye a feast offered to us that evening 
at the Champs Elysdei^ • 

But here ^argan caught him up short. ** Mister 
Parisian/' said our big pock-marked Sergeant, ''you 
must ^cuse me if I cut into your speech. I should 
like, if possible, to get into your head that we didn't 
come all the way to Paris in order to string beads, nor 
did^we swallow two hundred leagues of blazing dust 
in ordca* to end off with a sprae. Down in Marseilles 
eact one of us ha^his own little cabanon^ his own 
quiet nodk by the seaside or on the hills, to Whith he 
can go for his summer pfeasure, taking \fith ^im his 
garlic and oil to make aibli^ and Jhe fish and saffron 
for^his pot of bouillabaisse. We can do osr junketings 
at home. I teH ‘’yo\i squarely ri»at all we came here 
for was to upset the King^and ssuvejthe country. We 
cflme for nothings else; and if you think you can take 
the taste of that oitf of our mouths by stuffing us with 
pastiy, why ” 

But here Barbar^ux broke in wfth, "Hush, •hush, 
•friend MarganI You are quite right; kut listen to 
what Patriot Danton has tossayj^aijd you will see tEat 
we all are«qf one mind." ^ 

• In moment Danton had mounted on a table, and 
had started off with^a speech that went like a bugle^ 
call. He could talk for hall'-an-hqpr at»a stretAi,^and 
always say just the right thing./ It wl? a great pityc ^ 
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Her^ on the trip from .Aragnon^to Paris- It was she 
La^Jacgrasse^as so rough to in the fo/ach.” As she 
spoke, Lazuli opened the door, cadding, o" I know, 
Vauclair, you'will say as I d5, when tiiere* is enough 
^or three, there is enough for four.” * 

It was' lucky we had not far to go ju^t then, for this 
news upset me more than all our long march in sun 
and rain and dust and wind. I, who had idragged at 
my cannon like a beast of burden, and had thought 
nothing of it, felt my strong legs give \^ay on hearing 
the name of this young girl. There she stood, white 
as wax, her beautiful large soft eyes dim and.sunken ; 
and in an instant I had flung tpyself at her feet and 
was kissing her hand. She brought the past back to 
me. My village, our hut of La Garde, my mother, my 
father ! It seemed as if in her flowing robe, iiy her soft 
laces, she bore the scent of th«s wild clematis, and of 
the*br«om-flowers that bloomed far away iri’ our laenes. 
The hand «I was kissing whs the same tha^ had given 
' me the bit of wlpte bread; the same that drew the 
, bolts of the dungeon door at Avignon I And — wgis it 
possible ? — she too «was< deeply ilioved. She took me 
in her arms and ,ki^ed me as Lazuli had done I Oh, 
how utterly delicious it was! Sit^ldenly' I felt her 
delicate slender body yield and sjvay; and as I held 
her fast I saw that she had fainted. « 

Lazuli caught her from me ; and, as if she had been 
a little child, gathered her up in her arms, sayingi^ 
‘•Don't be worriejl, jt i| nothing bvt a fainting fit; 
and no wonder, poor child I That journpy wa^, such 
an awful thing for h^-. *She suffered and vjept the 
'whole length of it.” Still holding in her arms the 
sweet* girl, \jho as she fay therep linfp and helpless, 
Jooke^ like ^ arm^ of flowers, Lazuli disappeared 
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into.,a little* dark ro9m, leSwng us all upset Vifd 
flustered out*ia the kitchen, to stand scaring ^t each 

other. * ^ 

Just then we heard' the clatter of Md Planchots 
wooden shoes on the stair. He had come to gree^ 
Vauclair accofding to the rite and ceremonial of their 
craft. To make this greeting what it should be he had 
put on hi^ Sunday hat and his best wig ; and before 
he said a word he laid a square and a compass down 
between himself and Vauclair on the floor. At once 
Vauclair made the proper motions of hand and foot, 
to whi«b Planchot replied properly ; and then, under 
their raised hands, they embraced over the quilibret, 
that is the compass and square. 

“Aud* how goes it with you, my Avignonnais ? ” 
Planchdt said. “And how goes it with you. La 
Libert^ ? ” Vauclaii*1fnswered. And then they went 
onVith Meeting after greeting, and never wowld'have 
stopped at all had not Lazuli, her finger "on her lip, 
come back to us. 

V It will be nothing serious,” sne said ; •and as she, 
turned to Plantfhot,’ she ^ddcd > Our little girl has 
had a fainting fit. The ^r®wd,^^hq heat, the excite- 
ment of sAihg har father, wdTe too much for her. But 
she is better now. • She soon .will be all right.”* 

“ “ What a pity,” said Planchot. “ She is a delicate 

child. She is as i^e as pine sha’^ngs.” And then, 
'tapping Clairet’s cheeks, he went on, “^ieres a fine 
little man ! Y«u are not like yoyr sister; you ddfi’t 
get frightened when you see our Patriots, our Reds 
from Ihe.beautiful South, march by.” He turned to 
Lazuli, who was n^ing signs to us to be quiet, and 
asked, “Wouldn’f you li£e a little prange *flower 
water fol- the child? Speak oi<t if y'ju would, 
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rfe all go6d Reds together, ^nd eveiythiug in. the 
house yova^ I wouldn’t talk that way if you were 
Anstos — those wretches who are only .waiting for the 
Austrians and Germans to come to help then}, ruin 
Ae country and kill the Revolution, there is nothing 
lor Aristd’s here, except powder and ball, and the sharp 
edge of my axe ! But I’ll leave you now. You need 
rest, and I’ve got more than enough work td do.” 

Planchot stopped his chattering, and turned to leave 
the room, but took Vauclair with him to *th^ threshold, 
and whispered, “ I have an order for seven guillotines. 

I must have them ready for the Jacobins wM^in the 
fortnight.” Then he left us, and. we heard his sabots 
go clacking down the stairs. 

Lazuli pushed-to and fastened the door, and’ bropght 
out a bottle of muscatel and some biscuits ; arid then, 
seating herself at the table as elase as she could get 
to u«, she began to tell in a low voice hoAr she had 
saved Adeline, and had paiSsed her off to Planchot as 
‘her own child. ^ 

^ “You r^ember,” she said, “how at Saulieu I told 
you about the poor* .yovng.. girl ‘who* was travelling 
with La Jacarasse^? ^ Well, just after you were called 
away by the drums,* they ‘came to #ake their places 
in the £oach. La Jact^rasse was, very drunk. She 
staggered at every step, and in getting into the coach** 
she scumbled and fell sprawling^ dropping her big 
of.j^hich fell her pig-killing knife. But she* 
nl!?(naged to climb in and take her seafi ; and after her 
came the poor young lady’ blushing and ashomedj and 
scarcely, daring to call, her soul her own. She was 
^ing, but tiying to hold in her s^s like achild who 
is afraid of a whining. ‘In the Sach* we all looked 

catjli shalayig our heads 1 for, though »no 
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one spoke out about" it, th^ght went t^ ouf ^eiy 
beam. And then I ^made up my mind that^ I was 
going to ^nd"* out yrho that pogr child was, and tfiat 
I would db m^ best to rescue her. So I sat down 
beside her in front of La Jacarasse, who fell asleep^ 
and snored away to^he jolting of the coach, ^ 

yThen in the dark I whispered in the girl's ear, 

* My dear, yrhat is the matter ? You are crying. Tell 
me what hurts you ; perhaps I Can help you.' 

** ‘Thank 3’ou so much,* she answered, in a trem- 
bling whisper. ‘How kind you are! But there is 
nothing to be done for me. That woman will kill me. 
There is some plot against me that I cannot under- 
stand. How could my mother have given me into 
such a creature's hands ? It would have been better 
had she ^ent me to Paris alone. 

“ ‘ Who are yoi^ dear child ? Who is your 
mot^jer? ' . „ ^ 

“‘I amvthe daughter of the Marquis d^Aipbrun. 
My name is Adeline. My father and my mother, with 
my brother Robert, started for Paris some^time ago. 
They were in a gfcat* hurry to^ be^off to help the King 
of France, who is in some sort of danger. I had had 
a dreadful Jnght, and was cog weak to go with them, 
and so they left me behind for this horrible woman 
^ Jip bring me to Paris in the first coach from Avignon. 
O Great Saints ! O Holy Mamies of >the Sea ! Shall 
ever reach home alive ? And even should I reach 
home-^ — ' ^ ' 

“ ‘ Should you reach home ? Wliy, then you will 
b^ safe, of course. Your mbther must love you so; 
must be so good to ;|pu.' 

“ ^ It is not cjf mother that I ^m most afjraid, 
but^of a iiyicked man, a German^ <rho p our 
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Vepeh Ifle and La Jjj^rasse 'have agreed between 
them to get rid of me, I am sufe, They^ ^ are blind 
to\hat*German’s wic^dness; and .the blindest is my 
mother. It is not long since she — v/ho used to be 
so kind to me — threatened me with a blow b&ause 
^ blamed him. I fear him even more than I do La 
Jacarasse. I am certain that the tw& have sworn 
my death. What can I do? I pray Qpd to take 

me soon to himself!’* As ^e said this she began 
to sob and cry so pitifully that I ^feU <o crying with 
her. It almost broke my heart. 

“ Of course I knew the whole story as soon as she 
told me her name; and I made up my mino that I 
would risk anything to get this dear little girl, who 
had saved our Pascalet’s life, safe away from that 
wicked Surto, and out of the claws of La J^cafasse. 
Over on the seat in front of ug Jhe good-for-nothing 
beajtt ^f a Jacarasse still was snoring; and eo, drawing 
closer* to |he dear child, I whispered, ‘ I am nothing 
but a'poor woman of the people, with all my riches 
in my twenty nails. Yet I took little Pascalet^into 
my home — the Pascalet (rom JL^'^arde whom “you 
saved alive out of the vault-^and I will take you into 

my home too.’ ‘ ' . „ 

“■V^hen I said this the poor ^irl flung herself on 
jjjy neck, and as she kissed me again and again sh@, 
sobbed out, ‘ Olj, save me ! save me 1 I will follow 
you "anywhere to get away froili that awful woman 
and her great knife that she threatens my life with 


. when she is drunk.’ * " , » . . 

“ ‘Be careful; she is -stirring. Now get it clear jn 
• your mind, my dear, that when we come to I^aris and 
I out of tho coach you are follow close behind, 
as if^ou wcfe my^ughtcr.’ 
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** * I wjll just what yoiif tell me. Intrust 
becahse you ^ere goo<f to little Pascalet.^ ^ 

* *' * Husl| 1 We inust not talk any more now. l 3 ay 
is almost here,*and La Jacarasse is wakkig. Remem- 
ber v^at I ha'\^ told you. When we leave the coacl^ 
do you follow me, that is all.’ 

.“Just then*La Jacarasse gave a tremendous yawn, 
and then began to stare around her with her half- 
open piggish eyes, as though She didn’t know where 
she was. • 

“ Mademoiselle Adeline no longer sobbed. Every 
now anjj^then she glanced at me as much as to say, 

* I know you will save me from that woman ! ’ — and 
I, under our shawls, would give her hand a little 
squeeze. , 

“The»codch with its three .horses abreast and a 
fourth ahead went .at a good rate, stopping before 
the inns of the towns and villages we went 
only long tnough to leave* the letters, and* to Jet La 
Jacarasse swallow a glass of wine^or brandy. The 
nearer we drew to Paris the drunker she became, until 
at last she could 'hawlly see .qoach door when she 
got in. * . , 

‘ So rn^oh thj better for* us,* I whispered to the 
dear little girl. ‘J^t her drjnk like a sieve* The 
-drunker she is, the easier it will be to give her the 
slip.’ 

. “At one of our stops I got a chanqg to tell the 
coach'man what J. meant to do, anjd he was as kiljd 
as he could be about it— you saw at Saulieu what a 
nice sort of inan he was. * Tlike to see a good woman 
like ■ you, ’fle said. ‘Of course I’ll help you as much' 
as I can. Now*list<jh. We 'stop in 'Paris befor# the 
inn* of ths Soleil d’Or. 1 will La Jacaras^ o4( 
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of fhi coSkh first by V^ing her off to ^layp 
with me— and then do you ahd the young girt 
aWay a% fast as you ^an. Don’tcbother ^bout ydbr 
baggage. I’ll look after it, and you can get it when- 

;^o<days after the coachman and I had this talk 
we got to Paris. It was aboirt nightfall when we came 
in and almost dark when we stopped in front of the 
Soleil d’Or. The coa(!hman gave me a wink as he 
opened the door and called out, ' Who is^^lgoing to 

stand treat to a glass of brandy ? ’ 

am ^ 1 am!’ cried La Jacarasse, in her roug 

voice, and went stumbling across our feet and legs 
dragging her nasty smelly bag after her, and lurched 
out^hrough the coach door. The coachman kept her 
from falling by catching her under the arms and dum^ 
ing her down on the pavement, ond off they went fo 

* “ Tlmt was our chance. I made a sign to'the darling 
, as I caught up Clairet in my arms, and to the wonder 
of everybi^dy we got out and hurried off-leaving all 
'our things behind us— and, in ten ^teps ^e were lost 
and hidden in the crowd of pteople coming and go g 

on flll sides. 1 . 

“Of course we didn’t know the way; but I had a 
tongue in my head, and asked a man seUing red wh.te^ 
and blue cockader. how to find the Impasse Gu^mende. 

• It’s only two steps off,’ 5 aid he. ^ ' Turn the corner^ 
file Place du Faubourg de Gloire intp the Rue bmnt- 
Antoine and folloW ybur nose for no ^ 

minute-and there you a^e. Vive la Nation 1 Won 

■ ^ "C^des indeed! That wa^.no time for buying 
^l^desl stilted off as fast.as we could go- 
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^ving a4ook back nov and ff#n to see if La Jacarasse 
was* after usy though we did not feel hiuch Sfraid of 
her ; andtin % vefy few minufes we f^und ourselves 
all l\.ot and panting in the Impasse Gu^mende and in 
front of Planchot’s door. It was Planchot hijnself wh!» 
opened the dpor to us; and when I told him who I 
was, and showed him Adeline and Clairet, and said, 
'Here arerVauclair's children.’ he and his good wife 
Janetoun hugged and kissed us as if we were their 
very owtf.' Nobody could have been kinder than they 
were. They got beds ready for us, they lighted the 
fire to .^t our supper, and in every way they treated 
us as if they had known us all their lives. We talked 
away to them of our South Country, and they asked 
a th<}usaad ^questions about you and about the Mar- 
seilles EUattalion ; and so in a rrlbment we were friends. 
But if I had told wM^Mademoiselle Adeline really was 
I atft sure ’there would have been trouble; ancl f am 
sure that unless we keep our secret, and go on ’calling , 
her our daughter, there will be trouble still.” 

"you have done exactly right,” said Vadclair. "I ' 
know Planchot a!l 'the w^ay throu|;h, and better dough 
never went to the making pf’a n^an.* He is kindness 
itsSlf. He*cftrrie£> his heart in his hand. But if he 
knew that Mademoiselle Adeline was the daugllter of 
a marquis, of a noble, who had come to fight for the 
King, he would be (jpite capable of turning her ^eck 
and c^j)p out of doors. Not a word must IJ& %aid aboy^ 
it — ^be sure, Pascalet, that you kesp your tongue insidb 
your teeth.’ .If that girl wery back to her family she 
wduld simi}|y be going into the*jaws of the wolf. It • 
is clear that Sur^o anjJ La Jacarasse apd the Mar^ise 
understand each othSr like three piokpocbets at a lair. 
Mark my krords, tfie thfee of th^ ha'^« sworfl th«^ ' 
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death of the Marquis d’ltmbrun, and of Couift RoJjert, 
an6of Madenlbiselle Adeline. As to thef Marquis and 
his son Robert^ I don’t* care a button what fiappens to 
them. Let them be hanged or have t^eir throats cut 

* it is np more than they deserve. But we’ll save 
Adeline, or I’ll know the reason why.” 

“ No, no, I won’t have it 1 I won’t have it ! ” cried 
Adeline, as she suddenjly joined us. “ Do ^ou think I 
will let my father and my brother die without going to 
their rescue ? I heard what you said about them, and 
I know that Surto and La Jacarasse surely will try to 
strangle or stab them. I must go home to protect my 
people I Take me home— our house is near here, in 
the Rue des Douze Fortes.” And then, turning from 
Vauclair, Adeline flung her arms so tightly a^und 
me that I scarcely could breathe, and said imploringly, 
“Thou, Pascalet, thou canst nof refuse me. Promise 
to takd* me home. Death is nothing to me if I can 
save riy father and my brother.” 

* “Hush, hush, i.iy dear little girl,” said Vauclair. 
c “Remember, no one here must know who you are. 

We’ll save your father an'd we’ll sive your brother 
too; but you must, be feilent or we shall all be lost. 

' Hark 1 I hear some one coming up the st^iiS.” 

As lior me, the touch of Adeline’s arms had so upset 
me that 1 scarcely knew what I was about. I cried in 
comfany with her, and kept sajdng, ‘‘Oh yes, yes, 
arn’ll save ‘them, and Plftake you home.” 

• How strange that was 1 Who would ever have 
thought, when I left my village, that a day would 
« come when I would consent to save froip deato the 
Marqtiis d’Ambijin, ’and, .still mojre wgnderful, his son 
RoKrtl CSunt Robert, wl*p htd nearly killed my 
^ ^thd?, b^ti^ hinf like a 4pg and leaving hinf for 
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'• * * 

dead; C^nt Robert, who hg^j^shut me uff to*dle of 

hunger in the vault ! * , 

• There a ki\ock at the 4oor, and when Laiuli 
opened it theA was Janetoun, Planchot’s wife, come 
up t<5 greet us.» Then came no end of hand -shakings^ 
and how-de-does, and how d'ye do again, a»d compli- 
ments too. ‘^Oh, what fine handsome fellows I ” cried 
Janetoun. , “ That’s the kind of men we have in the 
South — are not afraid of a* long march. They are 
not like these*dried-up Parisians who are neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, and can out-talk the wind. Like the 
do^s, they find a safe place and then bark from it. 
You wd^t do like that. When you get hold of Capet, 
as they did last mont\i, you'll squeeze his neck for him 
— and sepre him right too. 

“And now I’ve a bit of news for you. It is ar- 
ranged, you know^hat you and your comrades of 
the, battalwn are tb be given a banquet to-gigbt in 
the Champs Elysdes. Well, the Aristocrats will be 
there, and they will try to start a fight with you.. 
They are arming for it now. B&t don’t, you fight 
witfi them. Tcjt.your frjends jn the battalion what* 
is coming, and tell them to ,let the Aristocrats alone. 
Now I’ve Tyjyned you — and fpreWarned is forearmed 1 ’’ 

“Janetoun is rij^ht in telling us,” said ^oaclaAr, 
,>“.and we must be off. If things are as she says 
they are, we must be with the Jjattalion. ^Right 
jibout face, Pascalef! March 1 And as^to any Aris- 
tocrAs stopping us. I’d like to see them 'do it wkiie 
two good watch-dogs are *by ^e, and I have tliis 
qharp walking-stick at my* side 1” — and he touched, 
as he ^p<Ae, his pistols and his sword. ** But telk 
me, Janetoun,’^ hq* added, . “ will that, Santeng be 
th^? Po you know*him?" 
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xSiist not thi^I want to get^ri^of you,” 
said JanetouDj lowering her vdfce; *^but really i do 
thiifk tliat to-night yoy ought all t 9 be tog^lher. As 
for Santerre— •well, you had better talk to Planehot 
about him; he knows him, and knows how fhuch 
he ean be trusted.” And then, with her finger on 
her mouth, she whispered, “ I ean tfell you this, 
though — only last evening he was seen s|^ealing out 
of the King’s castle ju«t at the edge of dark.” 

Janetoun stopped for a moment, and then speaking 
in her natural voice, she went on : “ But don t let 
what I’ve told you worry you. As I smd, fore- 
warned is forearmed. We knw here all that is 
going on. Planehot goes every evening to the Jaco- 
bin Club ; and they are wide awake, those Jacobins 1 
It is they who have ordered the seven guiljotfhes ! 
You understand? w4ll— a wotd to the wise, you 
knovr-” She suddenly turned, and, as she. ran down 
the stairs ip a jiffy, she called back to us: "I must 
.melt the glue. The guillotines must be ready in a 
fortnight. There i^n’t much time to spare.” ^ 

" “What are these guillotines, V.'-.udajr ? ” I askedt 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” Vauclair answered. 
<«The Jacobins h'ave''ord,er€d them— like .enough they 
are seafs or tables for the club-house!” 

4{ They’re a puzzle to me,” sai3 Lazuli. I can t > 
make out what th^y are ; but they certainly are neither 
chairs nor tables. Comp and see*--we have one herp 
in (the little Voom. Planehot lent it Jo us to use as 

a bed for Adeline.”’ . » , 

were as full of culiosity as so many chilclreij^ 

oand we all went in together laughing to see the queer 
piece of furniture. What we sat?-, lying flat on the 
floorTwas a sSrt oftftse or box, somewhere at>out tl^ee 
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feet long ^d*half as wide, frlffi^hich started arms at 
least six feet»I*ng, into each of which Vifas cut* a dtep 
groove ruiinina its Vhole length! At thp top the arms 
werejield togetjjer by a solid cross-piece, in the middle 
of which was a little pulley. ^ * 

‘‘1 think,” j»aid Lazuli, “that it is meant to stand 
up, with the two arms in the air. When we came 
here, FathdTr Planchot had only one bed for the three 
of us; so he^said that he would fetch one of his 
guillotines upstairs, and that we could make it into 
a bed for Adeline. You see, by laying it down this 
way .and^^filling it well with shavings, it makes a 
veiy fair bed indeed* There is room enough for a 
child, or indeed for a grown person, in here between 
the ar/ns/' 

While •Lazuli was talking, wb were looking at the 
queer affair. Vauclflf raised it, and turned it ojycr, 
and fooked ^at it carefully. ^ But he ended by making 
a little puzzled sound, as much as to say^ “ Deuce 
take me if I can guess what the* thing is for at 
all ! 

And then I ventured, to* say Wat perhaps it was 
to be used in making triumf)lfal ^ches or something 
of fhat sorf, Vor 3ome grancJ festival — such as the 
F6te-Dieu in Avignon. • 

'^“You’ve hit it, I do believe,” said Vauclair. “No 
doubt they are for ^me great festival of rejoiding. 
What ^eese we were not to *see it at THrSt” And. 
then we went batk into the» kitchen and began to 
get ready to Jeave. 

While were tightening our red sashes, Adeline 
3nce more thre\^ he^ arms i;ound my neck, crying, 
‘My Pascalet, you w^ll surely come •back *to me, affll 
surely will tkke me to my^father’s h€use ?”• 
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Vauclair saw how uffSfct I wa§ and answertd ferine. 
“Yes Sear little girl," he said, “ just cas soon as we 
have taken thg King’s^ castle, we wdl ^ke 
people-that I promise you. Then the Marsed eam^n 
will be the masters, and will make laws 
Surto and the wicked Jacarasse, when .we find them, 
IhS be shut up tight in prison, so that no one vnU 
ever see them again. . You must be a very good 8^1. 
and let us leave you quietly now, and we wi 
back to-morrow. If you don’t keep very 
Tacarasse will find where you are hidden, and will 
ca^ you off; and she. certainly, will «i.fe-ake you 

^°T/he spoke. Vauclair gently loosened her tightly 
clasped arms from about my neck; and I, epcour 
aged by Vauclair’s words, added: “Yes, yes, we 
tfke you home; and we will ^I'Otect you, too, from 

n ■:Snra:; me. 1 dosed her -Uth V^h 
a kiss, and then Vauclair caught me by the hand 
and led ‘me out of the roora.^ As ^e went down- 
stairs I heard Lafuli laughing ana saying. Come, 
come, you will' be. a most unreasonable girl if you 

Though we were out in the big street. I 
people nor carriages coming and going. y 
Jelt as tec. as fire, my ears sang, my legs could 
Lrdly support me* Oh. how I mnged to 8° back 
to the house to kiss Adeline J 

all that I wanted to tell I But httle |)y ‘ ^ 

senses came back to rpe and my clicks cooled down. 

letter all, I^asnk much more t^ 

‘ fulf of a boy’s cuHosity. I stared at th^ peopte, the 
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carriagcj^^the sedan-chairs jJ^aped at thypaiiTt^lmd 
gilded signs* which wre maoe in all sorts of fantastic . 
^shapes, smd^s^aygd in the wind over t&e shopkee!^>ers’ * 
doors. By the time that we reached the Place de la 
Bautille — or, as they called it then, the Faubourg de 
la'Gloire — I was quite myself again. In the morning 
we had seefl the ruins of the stronghold crowded 


with people ; but without the people it took even more 
of a hold on me. It seemed as if it had been tumbled 


down by an# earthquake. When we had walked all 
round it, looking at it from every side, we went into 
the Soleil d^Or — where the Avignon coach had stopped, 
and whire the coachman had given Adeline and Lazuli 
their chance to run !iway from La Jacarasse. 

In this inn I saw a queer thing that bothered me 
a greaj deal. There hung from the ceiling two big 
figures stuffed with^gtraw, just like the Carmentrans ” 
we paradp aroun^on Shrove Tuesday. Thej^were 
dressed \\p in paper — one as a general gf tTie army, 
the other as a crowned lady. 

Don’t you know what those ar% ? ” Vauclair asked.* 
“Well, ril tel^.yoiv The general is Latayette, anfl 
the fine lady is the Queen. Every evening the Patriots 
of the quarter, who hole? ^eii»*mdetings here, carry 
those two figures up to the highest window in the 
house. And then— kerflop ! and down they go on the 
pavement to the shouts of the peojjle, who join hands 
^and dance around^them to Jhe tune of * Ca iri’ All 
of Which means that some day in t\{e Ring’s castle 
we will do the same thing. • 

When ^e came out of the Soleil d’Or, we turned 
down %in4 went along the banks of the Seine, a river 


that flows throug)^ Paris. • It is not near as 
t^e Rhdpc, and is very dirty. The vfetcr is 

• * • 
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4oo^ liKfe the laSt skiiflmlhg of olive-^, or the 
drainings of a stahle-^fiSd ; and compargd'wth ,pur 
Hhdne, ft flowS along so slowly that it hard to tell 
which way it gpes. ' " 

The sun was almost down as we passed in front of 
tfte H6tel ^de Ville, and had set by the time we reached 
the Champs Elys^es, where we found ail the men of 
the battalion with the Paris folks who were giving us 
our feast. The table was spread in a cabaret called 
the Grand Salon; and it truly was a, grand salon, 

I can tell you, for there was room in it for five hun- 
dred meri. ^ 

The gardens of the Champs Elysdes were <yowded 
with people, some shouting “Vive la Nation!” others, the 
Anti-Patriots, “ Vive le Roil” and “ Vive la Reine ! ” 
Next door to the Grand Salon was a cabaret in which 
another festival was going on ; and this other festival 
had been started by some of the sprigs of the nobility, 
who, as'^'well as their serv^g-men, were dressed up 
as Natibnal' Guards. Nice National Guardsmen they 
*^ere! They were* the King’s dogs; and they had 
^me on piirpose to make a disturbance, and so" to 
pick a quarrel with* us.'' Well, they got what they 
came for, and also somethhig they didn’t come fq^-, 
as you will see. 

We were no more than seateJ'at our table, with^ 
Santerre to preside over us, when this Royalist rabble, 
right “Under our windows, begant to sing songs in 
h^ijour of the'iyrant and of his Austrian Queen. JWe 
let ‘them go on; but soon® the good Patriots of those 
parts took the matter «p and began calling* out, 
“Down with the /foreigners I ” “Down witlP Coin 
lentz I ” “ Down .with th^ Austria 1 'cV-and at tliis 
;jg;iK^wards drew c^Aeir swords ^d shamefully 
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upon thej^omen an^ childty m That*wa» thi imd* 
of fighting t&at suited them, but it did not suit us. 
‘^Help, Patrioft, lyslpl” the \j^omen sfiriekecT. /fnd 
then, “ Help, Marseillais I ” < 

We would have had snails’ blood in our veins had^ 
not our hearts sprung up in answer to that. cry. In 
spite of SantAre, who tried to quiet us by calling 
out, “It is nothing — nothing at all; stay in your 
places,” we all were on our feet in a moment Some 
of us ran out at the door, some jumped out of the 
windows; all of us with drawn swords and ^pistols, 
and all as e^ger as wolves ! But when the Aristos 
caught sl^ht of us, instead of staying to fight, off they 
ran like rabbits, som& of the hindmost being spurred 
on by the toes of our boots as well as by the points of 
our swo^Js. • They all made for the drawbridge of the 
King’s castle, while^jpre burst out laughing at seeing 
them run affray befofe they were hurt. 

One big /at fellow fell head foremost iij^o a mud- 
puddle. I was sorry for him, and helped him up ; and 
when he was on his feet 1 found tAat he was so tall 
that *my head wag. noli much above the levef of his fat 
stomach. All the samef I put the point of my sword 
to his big pai^nch and cried,* “3h(jfit ‘*Vive la Nation 1 * 
or in it goes 1 ” * 

, All covered with mud as he was, he made an awful 
face at me and answered, “I am Qount Moreau de 
Saint-Merri 1 ” , 

“The deuce I care who you are," I answered* 
“Shout ‘Vive la Nation!' dr tHe point of my sword 
will mlike a hew button-hole hi your breeches I ” 

“ VivA la Nation ! Vive la Nation I ” shouted he, • 
and then I let hint r^ off to the castlt. ^ 

^ we Y^ere on pur way back ^6 the 'table in 
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Saltn we saw matching up from thither end 
of the^ Cbamjps fly^s a canpany of Anti-^Patriot 
National Guards, who^were coming to®sup]^ort the fot 
we had just driven off. One of these/ an officer with 
silver epaulettes, aimed' at a Federal and fired, but his 
pistol flashed in the pan. Instantly the Federal turned 
round and blew out his brains. The Aristocrats, 
seeing their officer killed, broke in disorder and fled. 
This time we did not pretend to stab — we stabbed 
in earnest. The slowest and the timidest cried for 
quarter^ and at the end we found ourselves with about 
a dozen prisoners in hand. Santerre joined us, and 
for once was earnest enough. He begged anfTimplored 
us to let our prisoners go. He said he would answer 
for them himself ; that they really were on our side ; 
that they were our brothers, but had been tricked into 
acting against us. He talked ^and talked so in his 
French jargon that he finished by making us do what 
he wanted; 

• Our feast was all spoiled ; but we carried off the 
food to our barraicks in the Rue Mirabeau le Patriote, 

* and there we spent what was left of our evening 
quietly — eating, drinking, and singing, as if we had 
been at home down in the South. Barbaroux and 
Danton Joined us there, and comforted us by promising 
that in not less than three days' we certainly should 
attack the castle. 

*'lf the Assembly aud the National Guard won^t 
they said to us, we will take matters inJo our 
own hands. We wifi pht down the tyrant and save 
the country all by ourselves.” SanterVe, wKo had 
^ come with them, could not say no to tiiis, and he 
promised that in three days his ircn would march with 
to the attack. 
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Then^ stretched theiistotfc^o*r, 

and'sJept for th^rest of the nightjike Iogs;^&Dd 
the next flay we were up at cpck-crow and off to* see 

the town. * 

Nobody stayed in the barracks but the men oji 
guard. Sotn^ of us went to take a good look at the 
King’s castle, and at the bridges and streets and alleys 
leading t® it. Others went to the National Assembly 
to hear what they were chattd\'ing about in that place ; 
others were* satisfied to stare open-mouthed at the 
dancing bears and into the shop windows, ^intil you 
might »^ve thought they had just landed from Mar- 
tigues 1 Vauclair and I, of course, made straight for 
the Impasse Gu^men6e to see our dear people. 

entered the workshop Planchot drew Vauclair 
aside, and,*with a very mysterious air, whispered in his 
ear, “The Jacobui* have just ordered another seven 
guillotines. That ‘makes fourteen. I am coy,nting on 
your helpfi Fourteen guillotines to be regdy in a fort- 
night 1 I never can get through a piece of work lik«^ 

thjit alone.” • , 

“Surely, sut'ely,* broOier, PJanchot,” Vauclair an- 
swered. “ Of course *I’ll hplp jrou. That’s what I m 
Here for.# ^nd jsn’t it for the ’good of the Revolution 
too? Just wait wjiile I run .upstairs to sayjgood day 
’ to my wife and children, and then 1 11 put on my apron 
and take hold of my plane.” 

- ^azuli and the* others had heard yai^clair’s voice, 
and they all came running downstairs, i-azuli kieaed 
Vauclair, ^d Adeline put her arms round my neck 
•and kissed me. And tften there was a fire of 

questions. * 

“ Has aU gone ^fell ? ” “’Is the Wng's castle t^c^? 

* Is any* one dead ? ” 
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^*No,” w« answen»j^r.“are haven’t taken tile castle; 
we hav^’t e^pn seen the King. It \gm be for* to- 
morrow, or the day after to-morrowi^^ c * 

Old Planchdt, his hands folded under his ajyon, 
kppt grinning at our hugging and kissing, and finally 
said, “Ldbk here, Vauclair, it seems . to me these 
young people, are on mighty good terms with each 
other!" 


“When the affairs o{ the nation are all settled, 
brother Planchot,’ said Lazuli, laughing^ ** we’ll have 

a wedding. We’ll marry them in front of the Liberty 
Tree.” 

As Adeline heard these words, she remembered her 
training as a well brought-up young lady, and blushed 
furiously, while her eyes filled with tears. Unclasp- 
ing her arms from about my neck, she covered her face 
with her hands. , 


Tonnake things easier for her, I acted as 'if nothing 
had happened. Taking off toy sword and pistols and 
sny fine National Guard coat, I rolled my shirt sleeves 
^p to my ciibows, and said to Planchot, “You want 
help. Here I am all ready to helps’ What shall 
I do ? ” „ 


“Now that’s the sort of boy I like,” said- Planchof, 
slapping ane on the shoulder. “ Well, Uke this plane, 
and square the arms for the guillotines. Do it care- 
fully. ^See, you art to plane down to the black mark. 
There is enqugb here to keep you going for a week. - 
^ for j*bu, Vapclair,’’^ Planchot went on, “you 
are a master-workman, and I’ll give you sqme of. the 
finer work to do. You will make the mortises jn the"^ 
I 6 wer blocks, and chisel out the long grooves tiie whole 
the arjna. * 'piose l^rooves feust^be as straight 
^^trufs as the^ lines 0^1 music ii|.p^.*^ -> o 
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" And>|n’,t we help too ? » aifciittazuli tnd Ati^We 
and Clairet all togethef. 

• “ Yes, i^es,’^ Planchot answered. " ITiere’s work 
for us all. can sweep away the ’shavings and 

hand us our tdols, and you can melt the glue; and 
among us we*ll have such guillotines as ndver were 
seen ! ” 


I started in and planed away like a good one. Soon 
the floor beside me was covereS with shavings— some 
long, some abrort, some delicate and shining like silk 
ribbon — all twisting and curling togethei'like Adeline’s 
pretty hair. The pine wood, with its sharp, sweet, 
fresh smdl, made me feel almost as if I were once 
mora in the pine forests up in my own mountains at 
Malemort, Close by my bench Clairet and Adeline 
playe’d in the shavings ; and whenever I asked for the 
straight-edge or th^«fquare Adeline hurried to g;et it 
for me. > * 

“ Master*Planchot," said* Adeline, “we all vgiH go 
to the Feast of the Guillotines, won’t we? Where 
is it to be?” * 

Planchot opened wide hjs qyeS;, and for a moment 
shut his jaws together sb that,his nos,e almost touched 
his.chin, as^ answered, “Ves, III ta*ke you all there, 
and you shall see hoy we’ll use, them. That will be a 
gay festival. Nothing like it has ever been seen.” 

That was enough for us; we all •were sure ^hen 
tljat those things wefle to be used as trinpiphal arches 
for tMfe festival tfeat was to take pjace afttf we hriB* 
captured the King’s castle. * * 

.“Father Planchot, will thire be farandoles at the 
Guillotine Peast ? ” asked Clairet one day. ' 

“ Oh yes, yes,*fineffarandolts,” saiif Phtpchot. wtek> 
ing |it Vauclair and sue. 
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And wiH the«!jbojf«rea^hs of box and lpvj;ly flowers 
twiped all around the side piec& of the guillotines ? ” 
asked Adeline. o ■ ’ 

“Oh yes, yes, plenty of flowers; and all of them 
»ed,” Planchot answered. 

Vauclatr and I asked no questions. ^ We did not 
want Planchot to see that we did not really understand 
how the guillotines were to be used. 

“Master Planchot,” Adeline went on, “please lend 
me your pencil. I want to put my name»<)n the guillo- 
tine that I am'’using as a bed. Perhaps I will know it 
again on the day of the feast.” 

Our little lady was the only one of us who knew 
how to write; and when she had finished her fine 
performance we all went to look at it. , On the 
upper cross-piece, beside the little pulley, .she* had 
written in big letters — 

ADELINE 

r 

Oh that name! ^I,t ip more Ihan sixty years 'ago 
that she wrote it there-^-yet to-day I see it as plainly 
as I saw it then ! • * 

We sawed and planed and worked together steadily 
for eight days. Every evening Vauclair and I went 
back,^ to the barracks to sleep, and every morning 
early we par?/; again to Father Pl^nchot’s, when tfie 
^st ques^vins would be as we crossed the threshold : 
“ Have you taken the ICing’s castle ? How many 
were killed ? ” 

But our answer had to be always the same: “No, 
s^haven’t t^en* it yet.”" i, 

> 'll Wf wete .begiiihjiig to thi^ that yn never wpuld 
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take it • Sometimes it was awrt^wre^ wfio stopped 

us 6y declai^ijg that was ill, and we must yj^ait 
for him t<f get^ weM again ; sometimes it was Potion, 
the ^ayor of^Paris, who stopped us* by pulling a 
long face and saying mysteriously, '^We must waitj 
or all will bg lost. It is not the right Inoment/' 
Sometimes it was the National Assembly that chimed i 
in with, ''•Yes, you must wait^ or something will go 
wrong ! ” 

At last one*day our pock-marked Margan stood up 
in the gallery of the Assembly, and shook his fist in 
the face ^f all the deputies as he cried out, "You are 
all afraid. You sit .there shaking like reeds. You 
always are fearful that something will or won't happen. 
And ^ while you talk, we wait — we, the Patriots, the 
Reds of'the'^idi, who have tramped through the heat 
of the sun and the ♦SIl of the night our two hundred 
leagues; We to whom you have not allowed %ven 
enough mohldy bread to keep our bellies from^crying 
hunger ! Shall I tell you what jsre think of you ? 
We. think you are cowards. All we fc.%r is your, 
fear. Our only*cirea*d is thaty iSwi^e wait for you to 
start the Revolution, there^ never .will be any Revolu- 
tiohatall!^* ’ 

But Margan's spcv^ch did no good; and we of the 
Battalion were wearied and over-wearied by our wait- 
ing for the signal to^start. And as lost heart, the 
Arisjperats gained heart. They saw^that nothing 
happened, and they began tp pjuck up tHhir couragl 
otice • more.. The time - serving shopkeepers, the 
nfoney-jnakers, painted fleurs-de-Iys on their signs, 
and stuck up for mottoes over their doors, "A fig' 
for the Nation 1^^ "Vive*la Re|ne!".or "Vit^ .|e 
Roil’’ And all this |rhile sw4lrds aivd guns ai^ 
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fSstoIs, witfe plerit^y^rf'baHs and powder^ wei’c carried 
intp the King’s castle by the Royalist dogs, “who 
freely went and came-^while we were studk fast like 
so many posts planted in the ground. 

• That sort of thing could not be allowed to go on. 
We raised our voices so loud that at, last we made 
ourselves heard. We swore that if the others hdld 
back, and if leaders were denied to us, we would 
march without leaders on the King’s castle, and 
would take it alone. Then Barbaroux and Danton 
came tc- our "help. They talked with the Federals 
from Brest, and with the true Patriots, the; true Re- 
volutionists of the National Guard; and among them 
they arranged that our quarters should be shifted 
across the river to the building that had been the 
convent of the Cordeliers — where the Patriot Club 
used to meet — because from thtio we could march 
on the I castle easily. Danton himself came to lead 
us to /jur view barracks, and as he served out cart- 

' ridges to us he sliouted, “ Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
^nity — or Death I ” 

At the Cordeliers?- we, found Barbaroux waiting for 
us, and he made, u^ a speech' that set all our hearts 
to beating with joy. To-morrov:,” he* ..ried, “ the 
fight that you have been longing for shall be fought. 
In spite of all Paris, in spite of the National As- 
sembly, in spite* of Potion (of that Potion who 
boasted that . he would march you out of the city 
ftf no time^if the Asseml^ly would but make him a 
grant of seven thousand crowns) — in spite of , them 
all, I say, and in spite of all the gods in heaven and 
all the devils in hell, the tocsin shall ring*to-morrow 
nigljt — ^and by the morning we all will be dead or the 
png’ll castle ^will be'tours I” ^ ^ *0 
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That tftne <here was, no tfick^ •The next day all 
^aris was in.% ferment, while we worked oif at the 
guillotines. krfew that we %houId i^ot be wanted 
before evening, ^nd the last of the fourteen was almost 
done. Early in the afternoon we finished it ^d threw* 
down our planes. 

All they need now,” said Planchot, rubbing his 
hands, “ is \he razor of Equality. But that is another 

mans affair. ^'Tis no part of a carpenter’s business 
to shave,” 

That last day’s work was the hardest of all. * Every- 
body kne’^ that there was thunder in the air. From 
early morning the streets had been crowded j heavy 
covered waggons trundled along mysteriou.sly ; the 
King’s minted gendarmes clattered hither and thither 
at a gallop ; in all the quarters the drummers were 
beating the assembljtl^n a hundred drums. 

Lsteuli anS Adeline understood that at last tlte light 
was coming in earnest. They spoke little.* Without 
asking for orders, they loaded our qiistols, and then * 
they .turned to Father Planchot’s grindstonfe and fell • 
to sharpening oifr swords.* B'bt*i^hen the time came 
for kaying them, they fairly •broire down. Oh, how 
they cried, %Ad how they begged us to take care of 
ourselves and of each other! • ' 

“You needn’t either of you be in the very first 
rank.’’ ^ * . 

•“ 14 you should get the smaflest hurt, t:oQfe straigljt 
home.” • . , • N. • * 

“ Va«clair,.listen. Take good care of Pascalet ; and 
yoti, Paseal^t, don’t leave Vauclair’s side.” 

And then morp ki|ses andjmore teju-s. At the last 
Adeline said to m^ “If you see ray brother 
fathftr, promise me that you will nd{ hurt them.” 'And ' 
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I, carried away ly her kisses^ answered; wilj not. 
I ^ve you my word.” •* . , 

While we. were in the thick of our good-byes, 
^Planchot had left us and had gone . upstairs to his 
bedroom^ Suddenly he appeared among us again, 
dressed in his uniform of the Paris N^ional Guard — 
and a great-looking object he was ! He was a little 
bit of a man, with a hooked nose like an owl’s beak, a 
pointed chin, and not a tooth in his head. Like all 
old carpenters, his right shoulder was higher than 
his lefi^ What with his cocked hat too big for him, 
his coat too long for him, and his spindle legs, he was 
a regular Punch 1 

Janetoun came clattering down the stairs after him, 
and burst into the room at his heels, cryirfg, ''Thou 
Shalt not go. I say tTiou shalt not go. They can get 
alopg without thee — thou art too old to fight. Leave 
fighting to the young folks. Thou wilt be kill^ by 
ever3^ody. The very horses will trample thee down. 
Tell him, Vauclsfir, to stay at home. He will only 
* be in your way. Why, his sword is longer than he 
is — he can’t draw It otit of the scabbard I Listen to 
reason, my own* PhTnclfot*; listen to reason, and stay 
here with me.” " 

But Planchot wouldn’t listert to reason ; and he 
answered her in French, speaking with his strong 
Southern accent: "La r^volucbion, il nous appelle, 
« nous vaiQf rons ou nous mourrissons 1 ” (" Tb^ Re- 

volution' calls us. “ We conquer or die ! ”) 

"That is all very weH,” said Janetoun; "but what 
am I to do if you have an arm cut off or a Ic^ shof to 
pie^s ? ” 

La libahd ou> la mort I Passe-mol mon ache que 
a^ai aguisie’^pour ti^ca lou oou du tyran!”" ("Liberty 
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a» tocut off tHtenyrant’s head I") * * 

Janetoun had lived a good while in the world, and 
she knew there, was more than one way of catching 
martins. When she found that talking to her man 
did no good, Ae tried another tack—all of a sudden 
giving an awful scream, and striking her hands to- 

bunch’ a. heap of shavings in a 

Planchot stopped talking bad French, and shouted in 
honest Pr^enjal : “ Heavens and earth, my w*fe has 
tainted I ®uick, get the vinegar ! ” ‘ 

^zuh and Adeline rushed upstairs for the vinegar 
and orange-flower water, and the moment they were 
gone Vauc/ain and I nodded to each other, and off we 
went without more ad^. ** 

Once in tlie street we had no chance to think of 
those we hatj left behind u.«w In an instant we were 
in the thick of a pushing, crushing crowd. "We got 
^ead as we could, often being forced back two steps 
for ofte step that .we .had ^gained as a squadron of 
pndarmes crushed their way thVough the press, or a 
ban<j of Aristocrats came along Soaring, “Death to 
the bnganj!” or" a company of Patriots qrying, 
yive la Nation!” "Some earned red flags, some 
black; we even saw a bullock’s heart, all bleeding 
earned high on the (joint of ^ pike. Women With 
their hair hanging loose over their shoulders were - 
pushing this way and that, whild above their heads’ 
they wav^ their bare arms. > Barefooted men were 
strutting "aicng brandishing rusty pikes and nicked ’ 
^ords and crazy.old,guns. Even the children were 
f'^e^ythiug they could Wy han'ds on .^hV 
looked like ,a w^n. ^And from all the Patriot 
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throats would come^tonmng £orth fronf time to. time 
the Patnot song : — 

Dansons la Carmagnole, Dance we the Carmagnole 1 
Vive le son, vive le son. Hurrah for the roar 1 Huhah 
<■ for the roar 1 

Dansons la Carmagnole, Dance we the*Carmagnole 1 
Vive le son du canon I Hurrah for the roar, the can- 
non roar I 

o 

As we worked our way along toward the King’s 
castle ^here Svent by a company of Royalist regulars, 
all pomaded and bepowdered and becurled, wearing 
silk stockings with buckled garters, and \fith swords 
and pistols all bright and shining in the sun. They 
carried a banner of blue and white, the King’s colours, 
on which was written : “ Hurrah for the Au^strian and 
Prussian armies who will enter .^aris victorious ! ” and 
as <th^y marched on toward the** castle they sang the 
Anti-Patr«f ot version of our ** ^a ira ” : — 

Ah ! 9 a ira 1 Qa ira«t Oh, all goes well I Oh, all 

goes well I ^ 

De mal en bien tout'chenge Frbm bad to good all France 
en France I ^ ^ doth turn 1 

Ah 1 $a ira 1 5 a ira 1 ' Oh, all goes well ! OJi, all 

g^es well i 

Car c*est Louis qui r^gntfra. Foi Louis will reign over us, 

Antoinette Ton ch^rira. And Antoinette will cherished 

• • be, 

Et les Js^obi^s Ton pendral WhCe the Jacobins shall h^g! 

As the singing sdldidts passed on toward the castle 
the sun was setting, down the line of the Sein^ in 
a burning, blood-red glow. From close? to'’ us down 
fac away to wtiere clouds and^, earth came together, 
scvecythinj^ toucSod by the sunurays — sgires, domes, 
the tall ^houses, dhd the *^alls of the^ castle^was 
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blood-red.* ,The river seemed rusaing with flaming 
bloo^, that lopj^ed stilf redder and bri^iter becaiyse 
of the pieft aijd atches of the bridges which made 
blacky splotches against its crimson glow. 

We stopped for a moment to look at this strange* 
sight ; and as ,|^e went on again Vauclair said, very 
seriously, *‘That means that there will be a great 
killing of men.” 

It was almost dark when * we got back to our 
barracks in thi Cordeliers ; and there we found Bar- 
baroux and Danton and Rebecqui talking away, while 
they stro<^ backwards and forwards in the court- 
yard, to a group of Federals, who evidently had been 
saying that they dreaded more of Santerre’s tricks and 
delayq, t 

“I telf you,” cried Barbaroux, “that this time 
Santerre surely will* come, or his days of coming 
and ‘going ‘on this earth surely will end. • Ilbok 
here I ” (as ‘he spoke he unbuttoned his* coat and 
threw it open). “Look here! You^ways have seen 
two pistols stuck in my sash. Now there «re none. i 
And this is what* I have^dcne with* them. I gave one 
of them to a Patriot whom *I c^ trust as I trust 
mySelf, an^ i said, to him, ‘You know Mandat, the 
Commandant-G^n^ral,of the National Guard oWaris? 
Well, follow him by day and by night, and if he 
dares to turn his men against thI troops of. the 
Revolution, take thil pistol arfd blow o«t his brains. 
So will you serve the causq o4 our coumrjt and ^ 
Liber^ I ’ And that good Papiot, answering me, said, 
*I*swea* that you shall cut off my head if I fail to 
ob^ you I ' 

the other ^tol I *gave jto another ^sod 
Pttftot, and I said'to him, ‘You 4uiow Commahdaift 



^e^re? •Wu, Wow him by day and Jby aight anH 
yrhem the drums beat the ^asfiembly and thf L^f 
nngs. If you do not find him at the heL J his^mS 
coming to join the troops of the Ffevolution take 
ithis pistol and blow out his brains! So will* you 

and of Liberty'’ 
that good Patriot, answering me, said, 'I swear 
that you shall cut off my head if I fail to obey 
you/' % 


And so, you see," Barbaroux weht on, "those 
two ar^ provided for. One other man is left who 
may play us false, and that is Potion, the Mayor of 
Paris. But he also is provided for. At this moment 
fifty tried and faithful Jacobins have Potion shut up 
in the H6tel de Ville ; and they will neither let him 
go out nor let him speak to any one until the castle 
is taken and the King and Queema’-e our prisoners.” 

Bafo-e Barbaroux had finished, Margan, gun in 
hand, Jumped up on the taule beside him and shouted, 
“What do we care whether or not the Parisians will 
^ march ? ^When did they ever do anything for the 
cause of Liberty? »Foj; near a^fortcight we’ve been 
waiting here like a pacH ol gaping idiots. These 
Parisians, every one of them, have chicken-hearts. 
They called for help; tj;iey called ,to us to come up and 
help them — and now they are afraid of us! And 
they, are right to be afraid of us, for we will crush 
them if they ^stand in our way. ' We are come from 
'M^arseilles, from T^oulon, from Avignon, from all over 
the hot South, to save' the country and proclaim 
the Revolution. We’ll ‘do it I God’s own Jhunder 
won’t stop usl We’ll march in spite oP'P^sI If 
we, must, w?^ nimeh against Ps&isiL-and we’U rush 
te the. assault shoiittag, ‘ Deat^ or Liber^.’ ? 
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“W^said, Margftnl Well s^dl'^ q^ed 3*Sdi^ 
as be sprang up on a table and waved his^ banner 
df the Rights %f itfan ; while all of us, shouting •to- 
gether, filled tHfe courtyard with an angry roar. 

Another Mafteillais made himself heard. “ In the 
National Assembly,” he cried, "they are all •cowards! 
P^;tion, this llayor of. Paris, is a traitor. It was he 
who said, I Give me seven thousand crowns, and I’ll 
get rid of the Marseillais.’ .Tell him to come here 
with his Sevan thousand crowns I Are we a herd 
of pigs, and is he our herdsman, that h '9 dares to say 
we are for sale? We must give this traitor Parisian 
the lie. ttere is my pistol, and I swear that if the 
Marseilles Battalion doesn’t march to the assault 
before day comes, I, I who am speaking to you, 
will 'blow my brains out that I may not die of 
shame ! ” _ * 


".He’s right, th<5 Patriot’s right ! ” called ou^ one 
of our men who stood in a far corne^ and who 
hammered with his sword upon a table until he , 
made himself heard. "He’s right.* With us it must * 
be t)eath or L4bci‘ty I Not one^ of us ever will go* 
back into the South ngain^ until we have thrown 
down the Infant and broug'ht. Parts lo reason. What 
are these Parisians after all ? When we are off in 
®ur far provinces tliey look *down on us; they cry 
out at us for dregs and starvelings; they sneer at 
US because we don’t talk (h^'otigh our noses* with 
theif own duc^- quacking ‘couin! couin I couinl* 
But now that we are herft, ihd’they see 'us, they 
tiemble 1 We must show* them who we are and 
what we ^n do. So far, they have only barked* 
from a long «>ff. If they come nearer, Row- 
ing their .teeth ; if thejr try to ^ft>p u^ in om 
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wor?, then <will WQ^quiet their nose-talking once and 
for all.", ^ ^ . 

We all believed thut there was good season 'for 
these bitter words against the Parisiaiis, and at each 
©ne of them we cheered and cheered. For the whisper 
had gone round that the National Assembly was 
trying to find some excuse for sending our battalion 
packing out of the capital; and we also chad been 
told that the National r. Guard of Paris, instead of 
joining us, would fight against us in defence of the 
•King. |But G’anton, the good Jacobin, knew better; 
and presently he was up again on a table and making 
a speech to us in which the whole matted was set 
right and clear. Ah, Ae was a man! He spoke 
French, and we couldn’t understand all hi;s words; 
but we understood all his thought. 

He began by telling us, shectly, that whoever 
said loUr the Parisians would be against us lied ; ,^nd 
then he told us very cleaWy and carefully how the 
j attack on the King’s castle was to be made. The 
battalions ,of the 'Faubourg de Gloire, he said, were 
to march to the Pfece du„Carrousei»(as they called 
the open space ^in froqit of the castle) by way of 
the Place de la GreVe and the Arcade. Saint-Jeai; 
the batt-alions of the Faubourg Saint-Marceau were 
to come up to the Horse Market, and from there 
wwpe^to follow the river and cross it by the Pont 
1'^; an<l wft, the MarseUlais, «with the Federal-* 
&est tmd thg students from the schools, Were 
Che river by ^^e Pont Saint-Michd, and enter 
the Place du Carrousel through the gall^es^of the 
“Louvre. It was a plan, he said, that had *been care- 
fully though^ ou^ and that protais^ well; and aU 
the roW^s {d^ged tg take pa^ in it could be trusted 
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to the dea{h» For the signal of attack, h* sairf ^naHy, 

^an^ alarm-capnon woifld be fired on t{)ie Pojit Neuf, ' 
and the tecsin^woald ring fronj all the church towers, 
and then the good fight would begin. * ’ 

Our eyes filled with tears as we listened to him ; 
while those jrho were nearest to him eiribraced his 
knees, we all cried together, God grant that your« 
good words be true 1 ” 

The night had run onwardVhile all this talk went 
on. It was tete — within an hour of midnight. We 
remembered that we were hungry, and fell jto eating 
our rations of garlic and dry bread. Suddenly a 
shot was fired in the street almost at the door of our 
barracks. In an instant we had seized our arms and 
were filipg out in line. Our Commandant and Bar- 
baroux «ncf Danton tried to hcjd us back. The drums 
had not yet beatf» the assembly, the time to march 
had not yet come, they shouted — but «uw own 
drummers*already were bnSating the quick*step^ and in 
spite of all they could say we were off. Feeling oui* 
caijridges, to make sure that they were inprder, away* 
we went through the^ dark ^streets as silently as a 
flock of sheep, keeping tiipeiwit^ oyr footsteps to the < 
q«ick rattiewf oui; drums. * * 

My mouth was diy. I chpwed and chewed away 
Wt a bit of bread, but could no more swallow it than if 
my throat had been held close by an iron bajid. I 
was ^ of a tremblk, just as if I had a fever, and I was 
shaking with an excitement I^cojild not undersUCpd. 

It w^ abopt midnight when we came out of Ihe tangle 
•f naiyow streets through which we had been march- 
ing, t>pon\he wide way beside the river. The weather 
was soft and the ttars slItMie Jirightlj# in a 

sky; on the bri^^ges and gdong ^th ban£s>of 
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th# nver r(Mvs of 44antem8 were swingini' the 

•wind. • « ' , 

But there beside thev quiet river* we' striKk upon 
such a tremendous crowd and such a Vhirl of con- 
fusion that it seemed as though we h£d got to fhe 
very end 6f the world. All the bridges were held 
Anti-Patriot soldiery. Mounted gendarmes were 
galloping backwards and forwards, making the crowd 
cry out and reel and suVge in angry waves. In one 
moment we would hear a bugle-call, in the next the 
roll of drqms. *From the other side of the river came 
the clatter of troops of horse and the rumbling of gun- 
carriages. Everywhere there was a dull ro&r made 
up of the shoutings of thousands and thousands of 
voices, with now and then a clear cry rising, sharply 
of “Vive la Nation 1" pr “Vive le Roi!’* And' all 
the while that we were pushing, ^ur way slowly 
through the crowd we could see lobming high befqre 
us — risipg up like the crags df the Luberon-i»-the black 
^ass of the King’s castle outlined against the sky. ■ 

, Our ordei^s were to cross by the Pont Saint-Michel ; 
but our leading files Ivdte^d they came to the bridge, 
and our drums stopped bfta^ingt We all pushed and 
crowded to the front* to 'see what was thf. mattcB; 
and we found that Coipmandant ,Moisson had gone 
forward, alone, and was talking with the commander* 
of thq detachment of Anti-Patriots by whom the 
bridge was, held- Presently he tame back to us,, 
s^iiyfng that the gu^rd on the bridgev had orders*^ to 
let no one pass — a piece of'* news that set us to stamp- 
ing with anger, until the good thought occurred tck 
us to bring up our cannon and clear a pas&age with 
a dos^ of grapg. ' • • 

‘t>^teady, iQen i ^called o^t txir Commandant. 
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Steady! ,Wc mustn^t spoil things hy going too 
fa^. We have our •orders, and we ijust opey them.t 
* Not a sl¥>t must be fired until the alarm-cannon gives 
the signal th^t the work is to begin.” • 

And where is this alarm-cannon ? ” asked Marg^, 
who hardly^ could speak plainly, he was* in such a 
towering rage. 

‘^It's en the Pont Neuf,” answered our Comman- 
dant ; ** and the bad luck is* that it is in the hands of 
the Anti-Patriots.” 

that’s all,” said Margan, ‘‘1*11 start the attack 
in no time. Anti-Patriots or no Anti-Patriots, I’ll fire 
that gu^ I ” 

Silence ! ” cried the Commandant Trust your- 
selves fo me, men. I promise you that well cross 
at the •hoar settled on, and that you shall be in the 
tyrant’s house aJtie^ of them all.” 

3ut nc* silence^ followed the Commandary:’s» order. 
Everybody fell to chattering about what ought to be 
done or not done. The whole battalion was talking 
at once. 

It was in the thi«*k of , all J;hj 5 palaver that Margan 
and Sergeant Peloux 'and^ I| broke from the ranks and 
went ouUufton the bridge td wflere the first line of the 
National Guards barred the way. 

Here Pascal stood up, slapped* Lou Materpun on 
. the shoulder, an< said, “ See here,, it .won’t do to 
h^e last night’s nonsense over, again. My brcrther 
Lange says he won’t confe lor me agaia' He says 
•that jf I won’t come home in good time of my own 
accord hft’ll bolt me out ; and I know the stuff Lan^ 
is made of— hS’ll io what he says.** 

• After* that thare w|ts nothing* to w^t for,,an<l we 
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aE up too^ I rose moit slowly than tlje^rcst, for 
the c|t was asleep on my lap, arid I did not want Ip 
wake her. I laid her down on my little bench so 
gently that she only half opened her eyes and gave a 
drewsy, gurgling purr, and instantly went off to sleep 
again. By Vay of good night, I ran my, hand softly 
ewer her soft fur ; and then, holding fast to my grand- 
father’s breeches, I too went off to bed. ® 



CHAPTER VII 

THE STORMING OF THE KING^S CASTLE 

All night* long I dreamed of tha^ famous alarm- 
cannon which Margan had declared he would fire off. 
The n%xt day I saw old Pascal sitting on the block in 
front of his mule’s stable. I was playing at marbles^ 
with oak-galls, all by myself, and I rolled them nearer 
and iftarer to him while I tried to bring up my 
courage to the point of askihg him just one question, 
“Did they firdf*/ off?” But my courage would not 
rfse so high. I even sqpt an oak-gall in between his 
feet, in ?he hope that he would speak fo mo as I was 
getting it, and so would give me a chance to atk 
that question that^was burning the tip hf my tongue. 

I don’t think that he,ev%n feT^’rae. He certainly took 
no notice of me. Perhaj]^ lys spirit was wandering* 
*over thi sands nf Egypt, or dreaming under a pome- 
granate tree in Spain. • ” 

Night came at last, supper was over, the lantern 
was lighted, aqd^ I already had my hand on the door- 
Ijtch. But my grandfather, instead of Yellowing me, 
went down idto the cellar *y the other door. *Pre- . 
seatly he came up again oarrying a big bottle, holding • 
neatly ^ gallon of rich-coloured malmsey. “This. is 
Saint Martinis Igve,” said^ he. “.The neighbours will 
enjoy a good cordial with their Saint Martin’s chestnut 
•feast.”* * I * • 



^ AUbd man would have known that it w'as^Saint 
MhrhVs Et-e. Pkom eveiy house *came th^«appetising 
savour of roasting chestnuts and the ghai]? sweet 
smeU of the blazing faggots of thjrme ; aqd above the 
hufii of the ^spinning-wheels we heard the rattling of 
the chestnuts in the roasting-pans, and the laughing 
sfirieks of the girls as the corks popped and burst 
forth from the bottles of^new wine— just brought up 
from the cellars to be dnfhk in honour of the good 
Saint Martin, the patron saint of all honest lovers of 
a bottle and a glass. 

As we entered the shoemaker’s shop, La Mie called 
" from the depths of the kitchen, “ Oh, Pascal, do wait 
a minute. The chestnuts are almost done;” and as 
she spoke we heard the last of them going off with 
sharp pops in the pan. 

“ Don’t get excited. La Mie— it’s Sad for the blood. 
I’ll wait^fdr you,” Pascal answered. 

In five* minutes she came in with a huge platter of 
riasted chestnuts, covered snugly with a sack folded 
foar double So that they would be well steamed ; and 
when she had set it "dn the stove, arid had placed 
glasses beside my grandfather’s bottle on the dresser, 
all was ready for Saint Martin’s feast. ■ * 

But we 6till had to wait a little for the story. Just 
as La Mie had seated herself Lou Materoun said to 
her, "I ‘don’t want to order you about. La Mie, but I 
wish you’d gfet me a straw from your broom to clean 
, out Iny pipe-stem.” i 

‘ ** Confound you ! ” exclaimed La Mie crossly, as she 

jumped up to go and get the straw. ** Haycn t you 
any broom in your pwn house ? ” , , 

“It’a not evary house,” Lou Materoun answered, 



storming 
“that’i? 86 •inreM furnijslied as tbi^ one, ^phwre 
not only a bJK)oiii but also a mop. * ^ 

“ YoJ'bea^ of'a chatttrbo* I” cried.La Mie, plump, 
ing back mto.her seat. “ Find a straw tor yourself— 
you shall have none of mine 1 ” o 

“ No matter — my pipe has cleaned itself.” 

“ Mops indeed ! ” she repeated. " Eveiy one knowS’ 
that you mop up your floot; by dragging your wife 


around by her hair ! ” " 

“ I do the*best I can, La Mie. I’m not a shoemaker 
— I haven’t a leather strap.” 

“Oh,*. hold your tongue, Lou Materoun,” said my 
grandfather. “ We’re not here to listen to your nag- ' 
ging. We are here for Pascal’s story.” 

VYes, Lou Materoun,” said old Pascal, “you seem 
to be working up a little souf — ^like wine that is going 
wrong. You’d 'Tj^ter keep still for a while and let 
ydurself settle.” . , * 

And so, order having been restoreS, old Pascal 
settled himself on the bench and went on. ^ 


^Vell, as I told you ivxai^cin and Peloux 

and I broke from our ranks "an^ went out on the 
bridge to where *the National Guards barrel the way. 
Margan knew French, and by drawing his nose to- 
gether and speaking through it Jhe could talk just 
like a Parisian; ave being .close behind, him, he fell 
to* talking away with three men who stood a little Jn 
advance of the enemy’s linft. '' 

Buj; heVound in no time ’that they were not enemies 
at all. They were good friends of the Nation, aiM 

* Pmunuho means a cleaning-rag fastei^ in a*1iandle, an<^ it also 
Aeans a sfiit, a dirty womans < 
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they wanted*as mudh as anybodjjr to make* the jRevolu- 
tioiua sftccessf Then Margan saw hisfe.way to what,, 
he wanted (th 9 Ugh that was more *thaij we* did), and 
said to them, “Since you are good Patriots, show it 
l5y doing v^hat I ask. Lend us your cocked hats, and 
do you take in place of them our red oaps. It will 
®be only for five minutes, while we go up to the Pont 
Neuf and come back again. But in that fiVe minutes 
the Nation will be saved.‘ 

They were |;ood fellows, those Parisians. Without 
stopping < to ask questions, they did what Margan 
wanted, and in the darkness — that they npight not 
be questioned by their companions — they drew away 
toward our ranks. 

Margan did not keep us waiting long ■ to <’findr out 
what he was driving at. In a low voice, b'ut dead 
in earnest, he said to us, “ If youVi’i Federals, 

good ^dds of the Midi, you will put on those hats 
and folkjw me. We are going to the Pont" Neuf, and 
we’ll leave our shins there or we’ll fire that gun! 
Do you, Pehjux, get ready a good fuse that will burn 
well; and do you, Pasoalet; get flint “and steel that 
you may light ittwhfn fchc moment comes. I will 
tackle the officer in command on the bridgfe,*and while 
I keep him in talk you must manage between you to 
touch off the cannon and give the alarm.’’ 

Then we understood, and we were ready to jump 
for joy 1 Peloux got oilt a good tuse — and witl^. itj 
in ‘case {h® cannon should need prhning, a handful 
of powder — and turned »over to me his flinto and 
gteel ; and off we started through the darkness and 
the crowd. In fivp minutes we had rq^ched the Pont 
Neuf^ where *^6 \?ere halted with a sharp “ Qui 
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Margan answered. oMer from <he 

^ Cpttimandant^of the Pfcnt Saint-Michel.^ • , 

‘‘Pass<” — jnd Ve were on»the Pont Neuf, walking 
alojig betweey two files of the Anti -Patriot guard. 
But we were safe enough uilder our blue-plumcW 
cocked hats.# They took no notice of us^ and in a 
moment we had come to the middle of the bridged 
and were* close to the gun. It was trained toward 
the river, and standing around it were the four men 
of its crew. • 

‘^Attention!” cried Margan, as thou^ he^ad com- 
manded j^unners all his life ; and as the men stepped 
forward, no doubt thinking he was an officer with 
orders, he pulled a paper out of his pocket, opened 
it slpwl34 in the dull light that came from the bridge 
lamp, ahd field it up as if he were going to read. 

Peloux and J^cid not lose an instant As the 
guimers csffiie forward, we slipped into theii* jJlaces; 
while Mat^an got out hte paper, Peloui made sure 
of the priming, and I struck my ^int and steel to-» 
getjier, and the flying sparks lighted the# fuse ; and 
just as Margan* held’ up the paper, as though to read 
it, we got the burning furie Ito t^e ^touch-hole, and — 
Bang I • * „ 

That gun-shot— .only a bUnk cartridge, • that did 
hot even ripple the quiet-flowing river over which it 
roared — shook the world : for it knocked to pieces 
^e throne of Fran»?e I 

before even its echo came Jjack from the walls’^oT 
the filing's, castle, every belfry in Paris was* ringing 
<nit th% tocsin of the Revolution. Our own drums, ^ 
joining wfth a hundred other drums, began to beat 
over on the Pont SSint-Michbl. We heai»d their lively 
sharp rattle in the* same quick-stfep that* so often Hhd 

o 
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. cheered and®helped us in our long march northward. 
But«whaft brofight tears to our eyes svnd made our, 
hearts beat high was hearing our brothers oi the bat- 
talion burst forth with the Marseillaise — *> 

• • 


Aliens enfants de la Patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrive ; 

r 

Centre nous de la tyrannic, 

< 

L’^tendart«sanglant est levd. 


Onward, children of our 
land 1 

Now the day of glory 
dawns 1 

Blood-stained banners rise to 
flout us, 

Held aloft by tyrant hands 1 


“Who dared to fire the alarm-gun?” cried the 
officer in command on the bridge, rushing at us, 
and speaking in a voice hoarse with rage. - , 

And instantly we three, Margan and Peloux and 
I as though we had settled it ajl- beforehand, ha 
our pistols levelled at his head, and were shouting, 
“Vive* la Nation !” 

e “Vive la Nation!" shouted the gunners after us, 
<or they tow were good Patriots. » 

That settled the' Commandant, v^ho went white 
as a sheet whei> h'?. s^ in front of his nose the 
three muzzles of our pistols, and Ahen tdined round 
and staihmered out an order too his men. But his 
men, who heard the assembly beating everywhere, 
had so lost their heads that they paid no attention 
to orders; "and. a moment later lip came the Patnot 
'battalions from the Faubourg Saint-Marceau, and took 
possession of the Pont Neuf without striking a bbw. 

We had done what we came to do, and away 'wHe 
went again to jqin our fellows on the Pont Saint- 
Min^el. Th«re we..waited for our supporting column, 
the Pktriot tfoops fi^m the F^bourg de Glbire, while 
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all aroiyid. ws we heard the call oT trum^ts and the , 
.roll of drums.# ^ ^ 

While •we ^toocl there, chafing to .go forward, a 
commotion of isome sort, a tremendous pushing and 
crushing, began in the closely pressed crowd over 
on the other sside of the Pont-au-Change. We heard 
cries and roars without knowing what they meant, 
until twenty or thirty Patriots burst out from the 
crowd and came upon our bridge, dragging along a 
dead body hacked to pieces and covered with blood. 

It was the body of the Commander-Generalf Mandat, 
He had ^o more than begun to issue the orders 
which were to stop the Patriots, when the man to 
whom Barbaroux had given the pistol stepped forward 
and J)lew»out his brains. 

** Liberty or Death ! ** we shduted, and all the crowd 
with us; and th?b/the traitoris body was dragged to 
the*middle'of the bridge, find tumbled over into the 
stream. F or a moment it whirled around under the > 
arches, like the body of a dead >dog, and then it'' 
wa» gone. From tjie Faubourg de Glcfire all the' 
way to the casfle rose. sHout;J of Vive la Nation ! " 
and all the bells, as thbu^h ,nhc!y too wanted to 
sh?>ut witA *us, poaled louder and louder the tocsin 
of the Revolution. ' * 

We heard the rattle of drums advancing from the 
Faubourg de Gloire, and knew that our support was 
dbnyng up. Forward ! '' crie*d Comminda'nt Moisson^ 
and oflF we started to take the "lead, for we were 
determined > that the first to^march to the attack, and 
the first to ,step over the threshold of the King's castle, ^ 
should be the Reds of the Midi. , . 

The street of S^nt-Honor^, into whi<*:h we turA^, 
w2s wild with noise adti confusion. Ot!r two (Irums 
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beat steadily. We sang the '‘^Marseillaise»” with^all 
our^lun^. Tfie wheels of our gun-cartsiages and- of ^ 
the forge clanged on the pavement. Rehiifd us the 
battalions of the Faubourg de Gloire <were shouting 
the "^aira.” to the rattle of their fourteen drums. 
All together we went on through the (Quarter of the 
Aristocrats like a furious torrent, like a mighty 
wind. r 

Now and then a high-up window woidd be opened 
and a shot fi,red down at us; but we laughed and 
marched” on. “We can’t stop for pop-gun work 
now,” cried long Samat, hoisting still higher his 
banner of the Rights of Man. “ We’ll attend to 
them to-morrow,” cried Margan. “Then they shall 
swallow the same sort of plum-stones that we’lL give 
to the tyrant to-night ! ’' 

As^we drew closer to the castld’, trie fire got hotter. 
Shots feept^ popping out a.t us from cellar-windbws, 

„ from Balconies, from the roofs. But nothing stopped 
^ us. On we marshed, faster and faster, and roaring 
“louder an<f louder the “Marseilla|se.”_ 

So we came to tfie Plac6 du CarrSusel, and found 
it full of Anti-Fati<6>ts; ‘grenadiers, pikemen, gen- 
darmes. But they fell back as we adVlahced. The 
gendarmes broke in no time. ‘The grenadiers and 
pikemen held their ground a little better; but as 
we pressed upon them with our howling chorus. 

Tremble,*' ty Ants! i^nd you, traitors!” they, tdo 
^ve way. In a ‘taomeut their rariks were broken, 
and they were crowding* back against the iron* gates 
• of the castle court; and in another moment the 
gat^ were opened, and the whole^ pack of them, 
g^iRlarmes, ^renadiftrs, • pikemen, ^ had rushed pell- 
mell &8ide. “The Aace du (Sarrousel was lours! • 
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Our^aftalion halted, md we fbrmed^our lines •ip ^ 
frpnt of th^ ^ate of \he Cour RoyalcfJ the |^ate ^hat 
had just® baijiged-to on the 4)acks of the runaway 
solders of thp King. We were separated from the 
castle only by its three courts — the Cour^Royale ih 
front of us,-»the Cour des Princes to the right, the 
Gour des Suisses to the left. Day was breaking, ancP 
the castlefno longer loomed ujj before us a mere black 
mass. We could see it aM plainly, and we could 
see the mattVesses piled in the windows, with loop- 
holes left, through which the guards could §re as we 
came on.^ 

Our support came up — the battalions from the 
Faubourg de Gloire; the battalions from the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Marceau, wearing their plumes of cock’s 
feathers*; the Federals from Brest in their red coats 
— and we greetfxi^^ach other with shouts of ^'Vive 
la Nation ! •^ that rang in ^the air. • ^ 

At that ^instant, as our* great shout of iLiberlvy went^ 
upward, the first sun-rays of that August mornings 
struck upon the highest walls of the castle, and wt 
saw that the sifti was riskig, -as* he had set, blood-red, 
as though God Himself wis&d to he with us and had 
given us <1 Sign. » 

The drums no longer wer<j counted by two or by 
Tourteen. Two score of them, a hundred of them, 
were rattling away together the pds de charge 1 No 
K>n|^er was it hundreds but thousands and thousands 
of voices which were crying^ together, ''Death w 
Libe?;ty 1 ” ^ Drums and voices rang out so loud and 
rose up with such tremendous force that the houses^ 
and the very stones in the streets were shaken, as 
though an cartliqu^ke had cbme. ^ ^ 

•Commandant Mnissdh went to the* great of 


0 
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^ ^ ^^Coin*/ ^ 3 rale, <and cried loudly as struck it 
tim^s witCi the pommel of ‘’his swoj^ij, “ (5pen*,jn 
the name of the People and of Liberty ! " o 

But there was no answer, and the ^oor remained 
rfhut fast. ^ 

I was in the front rank. The CommaiUdant turned 
*to me. “ Pascalet,” said he, “ suppose there were ripe 
cherries on the other side of that wall ; couldn't you 
manage to get your share of them ? ” 

There was no need for him to give m6 an order. I 
knew wh^t he ^wanted ; and in a moment my gun was 
slung over my shoulder, and I had begun to climb. 
In another moment, going up lightly as a cat, I was 
a-straddle of the top of the wall. “What next. 
Commandant ? ” I called down. ^ 

“ Tell me what’s going on in there.” 

“ They’re all running away like wibbits. Comman- 
dant. ‘ May I ?” and I drew and levelled -my 

pistols^. “ I tould make a splendid double shot ! ” 
c “ Don’t fire ! Dpn’t fire I ” he cried. 

0 “Well, ift’s too late now — they’re all safe ins.ide. 
The gendarmes, the ^ef$n grenadiers^*^ the red Swiss 
— ^the whole riff-r^ff Jjas ^got safe away. No 1 No I ” 

1 went on. “ There’s %till one left— and I do believe 
it’s the King! Hello, Capet, is .that you? Pull up 
or I’ll shoot! Oh, it musi be the King. Shall I fire; 
Commandant ? Oh, mayn’t I fire ? ” 

“ No, yo«i may not,”* answeredt the Commandant 
&^rply. c „ • 

“ He’s* gone,” I said, lowering my pistql. “ |!,t’s a 
|Mty you didn’t let me shoot him, Commandan^t He 
cert^ly was the^King. . He came out of the little 
houi^ by the«door^ wd was sp&eniiidly dressed in 
ao^embrnidered tsoi^'and velvet bfheches and white 
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silk stc^king^, and he had silver huskies on his sSiniA|| 

^ sh<^> * R King for sure 1 ” 

“ Oh, you little aumskull," laughed the Commandant, 
wl^e all the ^en of the battalion who* had heard me 
laughed too. “ Why, that was the porter ! ” • 

“ Then I’l^do his work for him,” 1 cried ; and down 
I- dropped into the court, and in ten seconds I had* 
lifted away the bar and drawn the bolts, and the gate 
was open wide. In marched* Commandant Moisson, 
and the battalion after him, and the Reds of the 
Midi were the first to enter the castle* of the King! 

At that very instant, though we did not know it 
until later, the tyrant and his Austrian woman were 
running for their lives on the other side of the castle 
through .the gardens. Liberty came in triumphant, 
whife DesiJotism slunk away dike a fox smoked out 
of its lair. « 

But we thought* that the King still was insi^, and ' 
so made eur arrangements to hold hint fast.. Our 
battalion, with the Brest Federals,^occupied the Cour^ 
Royale; the Cour des Princes and the gydens werg 
held by the meh fr6m the faubourg de Gloire; the 
force from the Faubourg S^int-^ajceau took posses- 
sion of the Cour dgs Suisses-^and so we had the castle 
surrounded on all sides. , • 

• The King’s soldiers were standing ready for us. 
Along the whole front of the castle,* and up the, steps 
leading to the miun doorway, was .a barricade of 
human flesh — ^gendarmes, g^^adiers, pikemen — ^thdt 
we ^ould .have to break <jur way through J ahd in 
front qf this line were the black muzzles of fourteen 
cannon, inside, the red-coated Swiss filled the half 
and the stairway f and on*yie balconi^ and the 
windows* and on'thelterrkces lo^ the* garden wfere 
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,)j<SBted dukeS and counts and marquises, « i^d' all the 
smjtjl-fiy of Iftje nobility beside. Th^ce were \en „ 
thousand of them, I suppose, and Ve ^ad fo get rid 
of them all. ,, . 

* But at §rst it looked as if there would be no need 
for a fight. As we entered the court esome of the 
•King’s gunners shouted, “ Vive la Nation ! ” and at 
the same time some of the Swiss threw™ us their 
cartridges in proof that> they did not mean to fire. 
Finding things going so well, and doubting nothing, 
some of ,us scooped to pick up the cartridges, and 
others of us went forward to press the hands of the 
men who were showing themselves to be not the 
King’s servants and our enemies, but Patriots and 
our friends. 

But we were going too fast in failing to reckon with 
the Aristocrats, who were looking down at us from 
their Idiop-holes with their guns in their hands. 

Suddenly Hhere was a d^fening crash in the air 
^bove us, and from, all the windows poured down upon 
us a hail af balls. At that first volley Commandant 
Moisson fell with both Jegs« shattered, and seven of 
our men dead and rtwfntji wounded were lying on the 
ground. , ™ 

Our line fell back, but only a4ew steps and only 
for a moment. Our Commandant, desperately wounded 
though he was, Allied us. Raising himself on hjs 
arms, he shouted, “ Vive la Nation ! ” and at those 
^ofds our lines steadied, the muzzles of our guns 
went 'down as smooth apd even as a wipd-pr^ssed 
field of com, and at the command, “Firel,” we 
began to pour in upon the traitors in th& castle a 
stea^ rain ofrballs.^ Be/bre our ftte ''gendarmes and 
grcSiadters and pikeiien wenttdowb in heaps, blood 
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spirting froip their wounds like wine fw>m a cask. 

Hglses Veil ^ead, or roared and plunged in the terro^ 
"caused by thSr harts, and bits of stone and plaster 
came rattling <^own from the walls. 

But we also were getting it. Balls whistled all 
around us a^i among us, coming from windows and 
roofs and balconies — from everywhere all at oncelt 
The spat i spat 1 as they struck the ground was all 
round me, with that queer sailer sound that a bullet 
inalfpg when it breaks in upon human flesh and bone. 

I was in mortal terror, and I said to myself,^" Oh, oh, 
oh, poor PascaJet! If you don’t die to-day, you’ll 
never die at all ! ” 

Right beside me, Samat was struck between the 
eyes by, a ball which blew his head open. He fell 
upon me, Still holding his banner of the Rights of 
Man. In the tbicd: choking smoke I did not know 
what really* had happened, I thought thai 4 was 
wounded, and I felt myself all over to And where I 
was hurt. But I couldn’t find any^ wound; and then* 
I made out that the heavy weight upon^my breasj 
was what was*Teft *of ivoor^ Siamat’s head. Well, 
he was dead, and all I coiilct *1°, loj him was to drag 
hU body « •little %way on one lide, close to the foot 

of a wall. , , • 

• I set to work with ray gun again — though the thick 
smoke so blinded me that I could mot well maj^e out 
|rhat I was firing# at — and fired ste^ily* At least 
two -thirds of «ur shots weje jvasted against th* 
castl| walls. The luck was against us, “for the 
Royaligts at the windows and on the balconies could 
see whercf to aim ; and nearly every one of their shots 
went true, woifhdlbg and disabling; wh$n it diS^not 
kill. And above hU the ratUe «fd roas of thftfiniig. 
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aJov§ Ihe Matter ©f the drums, "keener even than th. 
■>{ command, I heart the 

ts:i;rteis;ad“dr.£ 

him from breast to sidel. But I could not kill him afd 
I pulled myself away from his grasp. ' 

whenThl~“'““^ ^ ®y piece 

smoke t ‘he 

r,t Lr above „\TJ/ 

S; s. 2” ' ■■ ?■■ »»«.-« 2; 

Now,” thought I, “my rime has come!. Monster 
‘ mv ^^‘her, it is my turn now ! ” I levelled 

But , rhe“oe™t: 

to to. I „„„,d a„. hart her brother, /werrt 

But I had made no ^promises ^ibout Surto H« 
‘Wjte fair game. Bm, try as I mio-ii. r u ’ ■ ®* 
a shot at him tk ‘ ™ght,«I could not get 

hitiH I,- eoward hid himself so well be- 

hmd hts maato to. all \ corfd see of him ^ w. 

hand-^e'f ”"1' moment or ao to 

a nSrty ii? ':*<i Co“n' tnp. «P 
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And while, I stood watching for^y ct^nce’f sav 
soitfething s(j startling* that I scarcely ^could* believd* 
*my eyes.* 'W^ile the Count leaned forward, aiming, 
Surto’s big hand came in sight holding a pistol. In 
another instant the muzzle of the pistol was close* 
to the back his master’s head. There w^s a flash 
—.and Count Robert, his head blown to pieces, fell, 
forward across the window-ledge, while a stream of 
blood ran down the wall to th^ ‘ground. 

I was utterly bewildered. I pinched myself to 
make sure I was not dreaming. But it was no dream. 
There was the Count’s body across the wifidow-sill, 
his arms flopping down outside. Of Surto I could 
see nothing. He had fired his traitor shot and run 
awa;^. , 

That watf no plape for stopping to think. While I 
still was looking^u]) at the window there was the tre- 
mendous report of* a cannon loaded with grapp,^nd I 
found myself nearly blinded with smoke, while all 
around me was the sharp whistle of flying balls. Our • 
meq were mowed down like, grass. The ground was 
strewn with dead and woipided..aOur line broke, an^ 
we fell back toward \he ,gfite, while the Royalists 
set up a great cheering of “ Vif e le* Roi 1 '* and “ Vive 
la Reine!” 

• • * 

• Captain Gamier, who had taken command of the 
battalion when our Commandant fell, was the only 
one of us who stfod firm. .He was clejir grit, that 
maft, and he showed his grit the^. He did not fall 
back^a single step. Therfe m the whirling* smoke, 
among; the dead and wounded, he stood alone. We 
saw him *wave his sword, and we heard him cry* 

“ To me, men t>f Marseilles 1 ” 

• And then cam? andther sboiy,*but ^om oiy I'ear. 
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^ to g«ner W<«x W n« j«, M* cUSnce « 
^ake hi6 doga bark, and it was his voice fhatv! 
he^d. "Room for thp guns!" be showed. "You* 
call yourselves Marseilles Patriots and Sack down be 
fore Parisian Aristocrats! I'll teach ySu how to get 
rid of Anti-Patriots. Let me get at th^ with these 
ebronze squirts of mine. Out of the way, all of you » 
Room for the guns ' 


The coolness of ouf cCaptain and our gunner put 
us to shame. Our panic was ended, und we grew 
steady a|[ain.* Some of us made a clear path by 
dragging aside the dead and wounded, while others 
tailed-on to the ropes or tugged at the wheels of 
the guns. In no time we had them both, loaded as 
they were to the muzzle with grape, planted right 
m front of the great entrance to the castler Through 
the thinning smoke we could see clustered on the 


steps ^he grenadiers in their hairy caps ; and behind 
^ them,Jn thu vestibule, t»t red-coated Swiss were 
^crowded like a swarm of bees. They fired on us 
gteadily. ^he black enlrance was bright with the 
flash of their pieces^ . It. was‘ likdf the mouth of 
hell. < 


But Peloux paid ilo Attention at all to ithe balls 
that wenf; whistling around him. ploughing up the 
earth, knocking big splinters out of the gun-carriages,' 
making long silvery streaks on the bronze guns. 
Without in.the .least hurrying hinvielf, he trained the 
mpzzles of both pieces straight toward the doorWay, 
carefully primed them,' arid flourished his linstock to 
bring it to a glow. In his easy-going, devjl- may ,. 
care way, when all was ready, he mocking^ took off 
^owed to theocastle; lind ns he touched 
off-nisL cannoe he mockiiigly, as though he had 
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viad0^,» "La»i|l 


been emptying slops out of a 

*^rngl«went tVte first gun^ spitting^ out grapC^W'^;- 
the; Swiss an^ grenadiers, and cutting a, SN»ath nkft 
a scythe-stroke in a clover field 1 It was out turli 
to roar then* and we yelled “Vive la Nation ! ” at the 
top of our lungs. 

As the smoke cleared away a little we saw our 
harvest of dead and wounded. The steps were 
strewn with fallen men. The grenadiers had broken, 
and were crowding back into the cfstle upon the 
Swiss, while some of them were squeezing down into 
the cellar-windows or running toward the garden. 

“T6!” shouted Peloux. “They don’t like the way 
our^gunp spit. Wait for the other one 1 ’’ He blew 
up his* liifstock, made another mocking bow, and 
cried, “ Look oKt behind, gentlemen 1 " — and so fired 
th& second* gun tlirough the doorway of the* castle 
right into* the thick of •ftie crowd. SWdier% of all 
colours — red, green, white, and Ijlue — fell dying iqj 
he^ps. 


That time i(*' was* the Arigtocrats who were panic- 
struck. They stopped firing at, us, from the doorway, ' 
and we hj(d onlx the peppering of shots from the 
windows above. Pur drunjs, which had stopped 
•beating when we were driven back, broke out loudly 
with the old quick-step; Captairf Gamier, rpshing 
ehead of us, shouted, “ Forward 1 ” and with lowered 
bayonets we charged up the, steps into the castlfe-^ 
the ]^ornet’s nest, the snake’s lair ! • 

• “ QJi, the devil ! ” cried Margan, as he plunged into 
the thick*of it with his head down, like a bull broken 
loose in the cily %treets. •“ Now we’r^ going fb get 
pitchforks in our nidesV ” 
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I And poc^-markCd Margan was right — yfjs w^re ! 
AlUthe ^ay tho^^ stairs it v^as nothing but sword- 
polnts and bayonets. The grenadiers and S'^ss stood 
four men to a step, giving us cut and thrust as«we 
came on^r&nd the others higher up poured on us a 
steady fire. At each step four men had ♦to be got rid 
' of by bayonet, sword, or pistol. 

It was slow work. ^But with Captain Gamier and 
Margan to set the pace there was no balking. Vauclair 
was close up with them. We all set our bayonets and 
pressed fprward. 

Peloux, who made fun of everything, p 9 inted to 
the red coats of the Swiss mixed in with the green 
coats of the grenadiers, and called out, “ Hello, boys, 
we’re going to pick tomatoes! Forward, ^1. who like 
tomatoes ! ” and as he spoke he lev fly into the crowd 
above us two grenades which went, oft’ with a tremen- 
dous fiotse. •' 

^ ThaA was the turning-point of our fight oh the s'tair- 
<case. Through tlv^ blinding smoke we could hear the 
crash of bcoken glass tlAt followed the bursting of 
the grenades, and tlfdn » the groans o'f the wounded. 
We surged forward, .:^elh‘ng, “Vive la Nation!” with 
such a rush that the steps trembled undSr‘’us. The 
explosiotr, the shouts, 'the trembling of the stones, 
made the Anti-Patriots believe that the staircase was 
breaking down un^er them, and suddenly there was a 
rush and a Crush and a Scamper thdi cannot be tol<J,l ‘ 

• <6ome of the poor Stvi^s, losing tlHeir heads, flung 
themselves down upon ov’r bayonet^ or jumped over 
„the balusters, and broke their bones on ther ston^ 
pavement belo^. ^They no longer kept a steady front 
ag^st us, afid upyrard.. «re TtenC spitting with our 
bayonite and<^ slingii% behind ’’us ttiose of them wlto 
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did stand fiipi, and who cried in rfhe v*iy momen^ 
they got* th'eij^death-thfust, “Vive k R*i!” ‘Wiv^la 
Reinel” •As we kHled them, these men^did not seem 
to 4'^nce. We stuck them through and 

tossed them behind us as though we had be^n turning 
sheaves on a* threshing-floor. Margan was right, it' 
was pitchfork work indeed I • 

We got •up almost to the first story, but it seemed 
as if the more men we got sixi of the more sprang 
up before usr • We were covered with blood from our 
heads to our heels. Blood was pourihg down the 
staircase as though hogsheads of wine had been stove- 
in above. My wrists were strained and sore. My 
bayonet was bent by all the bones it had struck against 
in breast| and thighs. 

It *waS Pfeloux v{ho cleared away the group at the 
head of the st»rv»ay with a couple more of his 
grenades. There tvas another tremendous oTEfth as 
th^^enadss exploded, and*then most of ttie Royalists 
left alive, and with legs to carry tl^em, scattered likej 
a suddenly discovered nest^f rats, and m§de off foii 
the King’s apartriient.* » <» * • 

A few of them, seeing /Hat /igHting was useless, 
sun:ender<Jd^ and ^ome of these we spared. The poor 
Swiss, who only weye doing ^heir duty, wore given 
their lives; and so were the wretched National Guards, 
the men of the people, as we kneW by their rough 
shirts and hard h^ds, who were lighting* us against 
their wiU. But k was another patter with the sprifes* 
of no])ility,^the counts and marquises with tlfeir lace 
jabots and their silk catogans. For them there was^ 
no mercy.* It was a knock on the head or a span of • 
cold sted in theft- W-easts, aiw^thcn^dut the wifMow 
to^Cobleatz 1 * * 
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f Our cateohism was a short one. “ Ah» you are one 
of, the people? Good. Shoutc ‘ Vive Ration !'*. Be_, 
a good Patriot. Go your way ! Or it would be, 

“ Ah, you wear silk stockings and yoijr hair is pow- 
dered. Qood. Swallow this plum ! ” and crack would 
go a pistol ball through his skull. I teU, you it was a 
good thing on that tenth of August to wear a coarse 
shirt and have rough hands. 

For two hours and more the good work went on. 
We hunted everywhere : in passages and in parlours ; 
in big rooms'" and in little rooms; in garrets and in 
lofts. And everywhere we found people hidden away 
so frightened that they didn’t dare to call their souls 
their own. We routed them out from closets, from on 
top of wardrobes, from under beds ; we dragged them 
down from chimneys y we caught, them stowed away 
in the rafters under the tiles ; we chased them over 
the rbof. 

At .last, When we thought we had cleared out- ihe 
whole place, we c^me to a landing between two stair- 
ways whcffe an Aristo Tias standing guard before a 
bolted door. He •ivas^ a ubrave fellow that Aristo. 

" Halt,” he cried^ “ Yduc can’t enter here ! ” and he 
cracked off his pistof, and the balj cut through Mor- 
gan’s cap and just sjraved hi^ skull. Yet it was 
Margan who saved his life for him. The rest of us 
would have finished him in no time; but Margan 
stood by him, .and we '-let him gc, although the pig- 
head could not be madp t6 cry, “ Vive la Nation 1 ” at 
any prifce at all I , , , 

-iWe bounced him downstairs, and as we burst the 
door open there were cries and screams flom within. 
In Wie room* we found .three ^ahd tourt ladies, and 
a 'younger lady as t’ovcdy as^the day, all dj:essed«in 
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silks wd laces. The oldest of thom called to us 
save frdm* djeath her «niece, meaning •the beautiful 
young lady, ^d said that if, any one must die it 
should be hers'felf ; and as she spoke she went down 
on Iier knees Before us and bared her brejst to oui^ 
swords. 

Her devotion moved us and filled us with wonder. 
Captain Gamier made short work of the matter. He 
caught the lady’s hand and p*ulled her to her feet, 
saying, “Get *ip, hussy! The nation has no need 
for your life!” and then he detailed iTour men to 
escort the women to some place where they would 
be safe. 

Those certainly were the last of the traitor Aristos 
left in the castle. It was mid-day and the fight was 
at an^nd,* There v^as not a whole pane of glass left 
in the windows. JE^Jprywhere the doors which we had 
burst in wer^ lyinj^ flat or hanging crazily on *their 
brokan hingps. The furnitul-e was tossed ibid tuipbled 
everywhere. The carpets, the ways, the hangings . 
were splashed with blood. Dead men v|ere lying* 
around every where on the fjoor^. .»In one of the front 
rooms I saw the body 6f C^iyit Robert still hanging 
across the *window-ledge, just 3% he fell at Surto’s 

traitor shot. * • 

• • 

«We entered the King’s apartment, all hung With 
white and blue. See, that’s his portrait up theve ! ” 
sa^ Margan, and ijf a moment he had snatched it 
off the wall and ^ung it on t]je floor. We joineS 
hands and danced a farandole around it, each' of us 
as^we*passe3 spitting on the* tyrant's face, and all of 
us roaring out — 

rfanfons Cafmagno|^, 

Vive^le son du canon I 
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Since oitrcsu]ie5 of the night befdre not one^f us 
had had-bite er sup. Yet we ^ent on as though .we 
were drunk, hugging ai^d kissing the brdVe F^de^ls' of ^ 
Brest and the^Patriots from the Faub^rg de Gloire, 
knd dragging them into our farancftle. And so, 
farandoling, we all went oh into the apartment of the 

Queen. , . ' 

There all was gold and silk, and mlrror^ covering 

the walls to the very c^Uing, and pictures to take your 
breath away, and curtains and laces, ?.nd carpets as 
soft as down ; and all had a sweet, delightful smell. 
Margan caught hold of the bed and dragged it 
middle of the room ; and as he tuinbled and rolled on 
it we took up our crazy round again and danced about 
him, singing the worst thing we could think of to 

sing— panturlo I 

Fai, fai, fai te lou tegne biu ! “ 

^ I 

It was while I was in the midst of this dance {Ijat I 
, suddenly fell to wondering what had become of 
eclair. C^uld he be wounded, I thought, or dead! 
The thought made»jne shiver. I (propped from the 
round and ran searchingjor him through the rooms 
stopping now and then to turn over a de^^, man lying 
face downward on the floor, to make sure that it was 
not my friend. I looked out from the windows uppn 
the courts, the ficrraces, the gardens. I saw National 
Guards in plepty, crowds of Patriots, some even of jur 
,Bwn men. They, were helping tlj^, wounded, or they 
were 'hugging each other and crying and laughing. 

But I did not see Vauclair. t, 

But from one of the windows, looking <Jpwn upon a 
cdrner of tte gardens cyt off frqm the rest by a thick 
Sledge of laurel, l/?id see a Urery^trange and dreadful 
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sight vTliefe was ol<^ Planchot, 4raw9 close ag^'nsi 
* the wall, ^ standing, straight u^, and watching a cellar 
window as a cat watches a rat-hole. Some poor Swiss, 
whb had takeif refuge in the cellar when they saw hon^ 
all had gone wrong, were trying to get out by the 
window, and *80 give their legs a chance to save their* 
skins. Po,or wretches ! As soon as one of them stuck 
out his head— crack I Plancljot’s axe split his skull I 
And then Plarvchot’s hands dragged him out and laid 
him on one side. The game evidently had been going 
on for some time, for there was a ghastly’ heap of 
bodies ; and in the midst of all this carnage Planchot 
was fairly chuckling with delight. It was a sight so 
frightful that it made my blood run cold. 

While i §tood watching him, ^ my eyes held fast by 
horror, I saw anojther sight that, while not so dread- 
ful, was still more strange. There stepped otit^om 
behind the laurel hedge a, .big man, wearing the uni- 
form of the National Guard, who went straight up 
to Planchot and spoke to him. For* a monient I felt 
dazed, and everything whirled ar(iupd me; for the big 
man — there could be no mis’take about it — was Surto ; 
and^to see Surto in that dress, "and talking that way to 
Planchot, seemed to-*me to be about the most impos- 
sible thing in the world. ’ 

.. ^ut my wits did not stay long >wool-gathering. 
you miserable dog ! Oh, ypu murderer i” I cried, 
sot you at lasPl ” And I sprang back from th«^ 
window and rushed down the 'Stairway four steps at a 
time, pistol in hand. 

Half Mi'&y .^own I plumped into a man, coming up. 

It was Vauclair, ,^yvl^ wm looking for mp as I Lud 
been looking for hiip. t Hell 6 , Pascalet J" said, h^ 

“ wfiat’s th%^ matter ? WJiere are you bound in such 
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ahyrry? Yok look as wild-ey^d as if you^h7<3 s^n 

* *^did not let* him stop me. “Come ulong! Come 
ilongl”' I shouted back. “Surto’s doJvn there \«tn 
Planchot. ' I’m going to kill him like a mad dog! 

« Vauclair turned and came tearing down after me, 
and followed me through rooms and passages until 
. we got out of doors. ‘ We ran round the castle, and 
presently I found the place that I wa^ looking for. 
There was the laurel hedge; there were the dead Swiss 
lying in a pile as Planchot had thrown them— but as for 
Planchot and Surto, they had vanished like smoke 
1 was wild, crazy ; my eyes were starting out of my 
head; in the same breath I wept and cursed with rage. 
Vauclair looked at me queerly, and then wuh a kind 
touch laid his hand on my arm. “Come, come, Pas- 
calet;’’ he said, “ your eyes have played a trick on you. 
You ^re weak for want of .food, and your wits are not 
: steady. The boys are waiting for us. there, don t 
ovou hear the drums beating the recall ? Come 

I let him lead me away, but I knew that my eyes 
had not played a trick' on me, and that my wits were 
all right. There wau the laurel hedge ; there was the 
cellar window ; up above was the Vvindow out of wnich 
I had seen Planchot and Surto as plainly as ever 1 
saw anybody ir»: my life. As we walked away I kept 
looking back over my,shoulder in the hope that Surto 
‘ ihicht show again, but the place was bare. , 

The men of the Faubourg Saint-Marceau were as- 
sembling in the Gardenk, and the men of the Faubou^ 
r' de Gloire m the Place du Carrousel. JVe folloi^ed 

tlffl call o£ our own druips tp 
^'hare we found '^aptmn Gkrnmr, a bloody handker- 
chief wrapped round his hand, getting the battMion 
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into liije, .and Vaudair and I fell fti. Olir men wA'e < 
shaking hands over tHeir good luc^ in coming through 
the figh^ aliv,e, and telling edch other, what they had 
done in it, and sorrowing over the wounded an^ 
dead. ■* 

At the first calling of the roll only two hundred of us 
ahswered to our names ; but stragglers came in every 
moment to fill some of the vapant places in the ranks. 
Many of our men had been dtetailed to take prisoners 
to the National Assembly, and others had gone there 
of their own accord to deposit valuables vihich they 
had fougd. When I met Vaudair on the stairs he 
had just come back from taking to the Assembly a 
purse full of gold louis-d’ors which he had found on 
the /looij of the King’s apartment. Others had taken 
jewels lert scattwed on the carpets or lying on 
the smashed farniture. Tears of joy rolled down 
our* cheeks 'as each new man took his placfe in the 
rarilfs. - . 

When some time had passed wLtfiout the return of 
more of our comrades, Captain Gamier llgain called 
the roll — slowly, comjjaify •iiy* tompany. When a 
name was called to which* was no answer, the 

dfums rdlMd mournfully, and that meant, “ He died 
or Liberty ! ” TwoJiundred out of five hurfdred men 
^ere missing. As we found later, twenty of these 
were dead and one hundred and e*ghty wounded. 

• While this sadi roll - call *went on, tlfie National^ 
Guards had brotight biers,' ^ad wfere carrying off the 
dead, bodi^ scattered everywhere in the courts and 
gardens and inside the castle. They lifted up poo^ 
Samat from the place against the, w^l to whjch r 
had dragged him ifl thdlmortikig ; jind al»they brought 
hftn toward us the battalion prtsented* arms. Sobs 
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Aoked j|is and t&rs blinded us. In a® moiuent ,we 
had broken ranks and had sui4ounded our poor dead • 
comrade, crying like children. Each »onc o,f us in 
|um kissed the poor cold hand hanging from the 
bier, that ‘patriot hand that for two hundred leagues 
^had carried, as though it had been ttie Host, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

As we fell back into Jine and stood ready to march 
I felt something warm,* like a little stream of warm 
water, tricklyig down into my shoe ; and for a 
moment L felt sick and faint, and a flash of lightning 
seemed to pass before my eyes. I lookedodown to 
see what was happening to my foot, and what it was 
that felt warm — and, behold I it was my own blood 
dropping down in big drops, like great red<cun^nts, 
from my little finger ! * How queer it was f f did not 
in the least remember being wounded. I couldn’t 
help cailing^put, “ See ! S|:e I The first* joint of my 
. little finger has been shot away.” * 

‘ I was so delighted to think that I really had been 
bounded Ri the fight that I jpmped up and down 
with joy, just as a‘ Ckt tloqs when she feels the 
weather is goin^ to^ change. “ I’m wounded 1 I’m 
wounded, too 1 Vive la Nation ! ” I cried ;* Ind I hfeld 
up my bleeding stump so that •everybody could see 
I’d been hit. Our men all burst out laughing at me, 
and at my joy tliat the tip of one of my fingers had 
been shot (^. • • - • 

•But what was queot'ej* than my "having been hit 
without knowing it was that, as soon as J did Jknow 
, it, my finger began to throb and smart with paid. 

” Bu^I did with it what I had been used th do when 
I gashed idy payirs in trading ^monds — I put it 
info ihy mouth and«sucked it; and so, feeling liktf a 
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hero ajid. looking like a finger - sticking* baby, ofiM , 
mMched wki the^ battalion to th? baAracks. » 

Our v^rk ^as over, and we were free to rest our- 
sefcves and have a good time. Away we marched, 
our men singing the holy chant of Liberty—* 

Aliens enfants de la Patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arriv<S 1 

But I couldn’t sing becau^ I had my finger in my 
mouth; T could only comfort myself ^by seeing aU 
along the Rue Saint-Honor6 the proof o5 how the 
Paris popple had changed their tune. In that very 
street, the night before, they had fired at us from the 
windows and stoned us from the roofs; and as we 
marched back by daylight the same windows and 
roofs were crowded with meA, women, and children 
welcoming us shouts of ‘‘Vive les Marseillais!” 

Oh, but ft was fun to see the fat shopmefl bowing 
ancl"*scrap!ng to us in Aieir doorways, and to hear 
them cheering us, while they sent pminters scampering 
up dong ladders to d^ub out in a hurry liie fleur-drf- 
lys and the royal amjs anc^’all^the Anti-Patriot stuff 
they had stuck on their sfgns^# Out came “ Vive le 
Koi ! ” and “ Viv« la Reine I ” and “ Devil take the 
Nation ! ” — and in their placo came “ Dowll with the 
tyrant 1 ” and “ Vive la Nation ! ” and “ Vive ^les 
Marseillais!” 

• ^s we came tci the Arcaefe Saint-»Jeail the crowd 
grew so thick ill front of ji^th<ft we scarcely coula 
make our way through it ; arwd then we found that it was 
tlammed up against the section of the National Guard 
of Paris commanded by the famous^ Saffterre. TlieiSJ 
in that place, so far Avay^from ^le Kfligfs castl^iWC 
fdund that Santerre’s precious tNationul Guaffd liad 
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&|teat all thoinightcand all the morning — ready to join 
the^winMlng skle at, soon as they knewjpjhich*’it was I 
Th^re they waited, ready to greet las \dth open arms 
or to on us End kill us for rcbclsi ji)^t es pur luck 
it the castle should decide. And as luck had been 
with us— as they knew that the castle jyas in ruins, 
<iand the throne upset, and the King the people’s pri- 
soner — they stuck their hats on their bayonets and 
came toward us, shouting with the crowd, “ Vive les 
Marseillais I ” ' • 

But we weren’t exactly idiots, and we said to our- 
selves ; “ These Parisians are a nice lot ; we opened 
the door, and now they want to push in ahead of 
us and be greater Revolutionists than we. Prudent 
Monsieur Santerre, who always had a thorn in his 
foot when we wanted him to go ahead with "as, "now 
wants to get in front of the whol^ procession 1 To- 
morrow «^t will be Santerre who has throv.n down the 
tyrant, and saved the counfry all by himself 1" -rtcfid 
5n our thoughts w^, added, “If only he doesn't go and 
^x>il all we^jhave begun so well ! ” 

Already the jackaic at work. Crowds of 

pilfering good-for-notjiings, ragged scamps, drunken 
and dishevelled women, even Natipnal Gua>ds, were 
robbing the houses an^ churche.s and palaces ; and 
the tigers were at work, foo. We met strings of 
pedpl^ being hauled along to prison, tied fast like 
thieves — priests^^ nobles,*^ honest middle-class folk, a'l 
dead with fear^ ^he only charge agairlst them 
was that they were Anti-Patriots, or, if not quite ^ti- 
Patrlots, that they were so f4r behind the times as> 
^11 to have w>me respect left for their Xing and 
thpif Queen. the ^fid? jDf the Midi, who had 

beeu ftried out at'^r brigands, ' for . galley.- slaves 
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escaped frqpi Toulon, would hav* thoj*ght It quite ^ 
enougl? to teve made, them shout* “Vwe la Ration I" 
and theft go theif ways. But these ^Parisians, who 
ha#i shirked t^e real fighting, who had let us all by 
ourselves save the country and the Rigltfs of Mad, 
felt that the^r must draw blood from the Aristocrats 
in order to wash out their shame. By the time tha* 
we reached our barracks, that is to say, by the middle 
of the afternoon, all of the* Paris prisons were full 
of Aristocrat or of poor wretches who were taken 
for Aristocrats. We had believed that*we were op»en- 
ing the gates for Liberty to enter in and possess the 
land, a:^, behold! we had let loose the foxes oL 
rapine, and the wolves of revenge, and the scorpions 
of hate] I, who was then but a boy, saw it all only 

too weM. • . ♦ u A 

When we gol our barracks we had all the bread 

and w’ine tlfat wef wanted, and we just stuflFeid^ till we 
packed full*. And aS 1 still had by»me two heads 
of garlic, I made the best meal ^f them all. Goo<J^ 
hearted Margan had tied up my finger yith a bit^f 
amadou that stropped the, bl^pdiag, and I was all right 

after my first swallow of \|{iVe. , ^ 

Vauclftie and I^kept looking at each other while we 
were eating ; and* I ,knew that he was thinking, just as 
*I was, how glad Lazuli and Adeline and Clairet would 
be to see us safe and sound. Before we ha4 fairly 
Anished, he said, to me, “Well, Pa^calat, you know 
wRo wants to see us. How^do ^ou feel about gqing 

l»ome?’’ , ’ r... 

• Hc»v di*d I feel ? The words were barely out of bis 

mouth bfefore I had given a last kiss to my botti*, 
wiped my lipsP o« mj[ sle^vp, clacked ijpy tongt#^ and 
stood up reiidy to*start I 
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'All tiM Mfay frtm our barracks to tJie„ Ijapasse 
Gu^jnenra we %ad ®to push oui® way through a yrfl- 
ing, frightful crowd. Tiie streets were /ull df people, 
^alf drunk or half crazy, all flourishing swords and 
pikes, and .all screaming and shouting. But our uni- 
form made us sure of a welcome ever3^here as we 
^vent along. The very people who the day before had 
stabbed us with looks pf hate were the first to cry 
“ Vive les Mar^illais 1 " » 

At last we reached Planchot’s door, and Planchot’s 
wife and ^Lazuli and Adeline and Clairet were all 
there ready to open to our knock and call. .Vauclair 
and Lazuli threw themselves into eaeh other’s arms ; 
I caught Adeline to me, and kissed her as though 
she had been my sister; and little Clairet hugged 
away at his father’s leg'. . ’ " 

But there was no Planchot to gveet Janetoun. 
When ' she found that he was not With us, 'She 
:overed her "face with her “apron and bvarst forTff 
aito lamentations « and sobs and groans. “ They 
liGve killedr my Planchot ! ” she cried. “ I ought 
lever to have let hift' go. -Who wilt give me back 
Planchot ? And.^ down she fell on the bench, 
ind then rolled off and lay among the sHa'^ings dn 
he floor. •• To tell the . truth, we all were so much 
taken up with our own affairs that we paid no atten-' 
tion to her. An8 it did not matter; for while we 
still were kissing each dther the dror flew open and 
Pl^chot came in. Hewa^ frightful 'to behold. He 
held his bloody axe in hig hand, and was go coy^red 
with blood from head to foot that at first hin wife" 
ffifi not know ^im. Not until she had takfin a long 
look "St him (Hd slhe scremn Ait, « If is indeed my 
PlafichiSt 1 ” But slie» did not venture to toueh htw, 
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“What hA» happened to you ? • m«pe are , 
wounded? •Has somtf one killed a pi| and tumWed 

YOU into* the tub of blood?”* . 

‘‘lam not wounded anywhere,” Planchot answered j 
“but my wrist is a good deal strained. •That axe, 
just as you %ee it there, has cracked the skulls of 
i-lventeen Aristos. Yes, I, Planchot, I all by myse P 
made a heap of dead bodies that I believe would fill 
up this room ! And afterward, with the help of a 
K^d Patriot* who joined himself to nie, I was able 
to catch and to deliver over to the peop]e all the 
nobles ^d Anti-Patriots here in our quarter. It is 
only a moment since I gave up the last one, a noble, 

in the Rue des Douze Portes, the Marquis of— of 

Devjl take his name, it makes no difference what it 
was. (!>h,*there will be plenty of heads for our holy 

guillotines!” • ^ • u 

Bless^ed Mary, helpj ” cried Adeline ; aiiff as she 

spo^e sheffell back, pale as death. . , i • • 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, PlanchotJ ” cried Vauclam 
“Don’t you see you are frightening thi^f; child ojit 

of her wits?”^ , - . u j 

Planchot’s wife had throws ^r ^pron over her head 

ahain, a3d*was r<»cking back and forth, saying. Oh, 
it can’t be possible!. it can’t be possible! it cant be 
*my man who has done such things 1 ...... 

Planchot was delighted with having so terrified his 
tvife; but as he w»ped his bldbdy hands with shavings, 
he said gently,*“Yes, the* poor little girl f^int.. II 
I h»d knqwn it would hurt her, I wouldn ‘ 

*a wo»d. Get some orange-flower water, wife, bhef 

soon corile to.” . ' . ^ mm v 

Janetoun anfi Bazul and I, togetiier, \arned Aoelim 

ftpstaifs and laid’her on Lazuli’s bed, for tlfet^kerj 
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morning he* own#^had gone off with the rest of the 
gui^otinfis. When* we had lefr the rooin* as Vaucfair 
told me afterward, Planchot went on : It's really too 
bad about her, poor child! But how could I knyow 
that what cl was saying would upset her so? It's 
lucky I didn't tell about the horrible big woman who 
<^vanted to bleed the little Marquis with her pig-sticki*fg 
knife. I stopped that game, however. We inust draw 
the line somewhere, andd wouldn't let her do it — the 
dirty jade 1 " • 

A big woAan with a pig-sticking knife," broke in 
Vauclair. ** What was her name, Planchot ? Was it 
La Jacarasse ? " 

Why, yes. La Jacarasse. That was the name, sure 
enough," Planchot answered. 

^'Then shame to you, miserable man that you are I " 
cried Vauclair. It must have been fherMarquis d' Am- 
brun tdip.t you delivered up. And Us to‘^hat famous 
Patriot who t<^as helping yoli^ he is the servant of the 
^arquis — a murdqrous dog of a German who only this 
rgorning w^s fighting against us at the King's castle — 
no Patriot at all. He^ is the Jover of the Marquise, and 
he has betrayed his pia^er to death, so that he may 
steal safely his wealth ks well as his wife. is it pos- 
sible that you, Planchot,^ honest Planchot — Planchot la 
Libert^, as the Companions call you — can it be that 
you l^ave lent a Iielping hand to that Anti - Patriot 
hound?" e j 

» J^lanchot frowned <randrShbok his head in answer to 
all this abuse; but all that he said in reply to it was, 
** Are you sure that what you tell me is true ^ 

I am as snare that it is tru€^V Vauclair answered, 
^'as^Pam surg that I h^ve o&^my^hatnd four fingers 
and^a^humb.c Pasfi^et can prove dt to you, /or this 
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German, this feUow Surto, twice has tried to ifll him. 

Aid I musUleU you another thin® Plmichot^it is no 
time foi*concealnfents now, and you shall know t e 
whole truth. .Adeline, the dear good girl who is with 
us is not our child; she is the unhappy daughter # 

“his M.rqui, i'Ambrun. We saved her out of 
(he elotches of La Jacarasse. Her own mother and 
Surto had given her to that beast of a woman to do 
„ything with-they did nof rare what-that would 
put her out df the way. What do you think of that, 

Planchot?" * , . ... 

“What do I think?” cried Planchot, sputtering with 

anger as he picked up his axe. “Why I think I hav^ 
done just what t ought to have done. And I don t see 
why I shouldn’t crack your head .open with nay axe 
now thht I know iiow you have tricked me into having 

an Aristocrat’3.dqi,ighter in my house.” 

“And I,’*ans/ered Vauclair, as he stuck tjj* muzzle 
’of iTis pistol between PRnchot’s eyes, '“would blow 
your brains out did I not know tl^at you would coi^ 
with me and with Pascalet to rescue the Marquis 
d’Ambrun, and to Seliv^r yp his place Surto, the 
murderer, and the abomin^lile Jacarasse. 

• Plandhet had plumped do-v^ on the shavings when 
he saw the pistol levelled aj him, but Vauclair kept 

• it pointed straight at his face. Trembling with fear, 
he answered: “Don’t point that thing at me. 

•will do whatever you please. But it’s, too late mw 
to rescue the Marquis. Paiis i* full of 
how can we ever find th*e one that hes ui? And^ 

• thirs’s nobody in the house any longer, ^he Ge^n 

if he^s a Germam — and La Jacaraese, and a 

woman who «aii sSl ’wqg the German’s wife-'* must 

•have -been the THarquise, I ^poscr- were, clearing 
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■ i&sis :s " 

*Yot”s.y*yoursdf Xt“‘‘ 

-a,y Uja. .ua. 4*;. f y “ 
possible that a Patrinf nt« di I ^ 

. hand in anch doTn^f 
master PJanchbt, a robber I" ' 

“"'"“'’^"'■’’'“"'hot His . 

'•‘Forgiva ma, Vandair,”1a''rai7“a^^rd’'t'’ 

Whs. can I do .o sa'. .hinVriJhf^s”*'’!--’^ 
to ayrs'^S*'‘‘’.^'^''''"'“‘'"'*hor\athaiaagain arS 

‘ Jsc^slatsS” Sur.o,a„d.U- 

So I will| ^ Plaiichot answered ** Vm* 

=v':y^;:r 

^s:lz:i2u£^^X■ 

W'‘ ^va"^daad°11„S^^»S 

““ Ma...sis.„a„d 

<* h«>‘." down by 
"™* ‘*®’ ‘V^hdclair was idnos. as jnuS. 
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moved as Planchot was himseft Wh%n I catne>dowa» 
stairs i foubd them hugging cach^oth^r‘Witl) tears in® 
their eyes. o ’ 

Andothen we held a sort of* council Of war together, 
and settled oh what we were to do, and how it best 
might be done. 

From thaf day on the three of us had but one hopg 
and one^aim: to find for Adeline, who lay almost 
dying of grief and horror, her father, and at the same 
time to find ,^nd to punish the three robbers who had 
stolen her heritage. 

I will not try to tell you the whole long story of 
how day after day we tramped over Paris on our 
search, often starting out before daylight and hunting^^ 
until night. We divided the city among us, and each 
' of the ihvj^e hunted through his own part, street by 
street, asking suth questions as we dared to ask, 
listening for 6it^* of talk that might put us^on the 
IcenJ, looking aiways foi; the lair of the three mur- 
derers arfd for the prison in which the old Marquis^ 
was shut up waiting for his death. We would gdt 
baek home at pight# tired out, more dea(> than ali\ffe, 
and then we would haa/e to Jp^ke up a story full of big ^ 
lies to comfort poor Adding.* ^ •' 

' Fortunately, Adeline only knew that her father had 
^been cast into prisdn. She did not know that Surto 
had murdered her brother, and she thought that her 
mother still lived in the house in the Rue des Douze 

Fortes, and waitetf in sorrow for her to 6e found and 

^ • *%• 

brought home. We let h«r keep on believing tWs, 

and* every night we promised her that tlie next 
'momttig we would take her to her mother. W^n* 
the momfng c^me we|vouId find a. reason for kg^ping 
her with us for y^ anothfr day. • As the time parsed, 
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wmtd to W her, ,he grew 

tuiiiner stjjl inpre pale. ^ 

B»it in spite of the pain that 'it gave ifife tasee hir 

of iy dr«d of,he 

W°b‘*t7 ■'' 'ilk S'oA^ '“'Z 

oho bent fomard to wrap the bandage 1 Zm 4 

wonld“™me° clo'ae t mriipf’Tto Z '“''1^ 

« big handkerchief and^fold it to, 8 f' 
o^ tg_,ie thealing properly she Wid h?4to nm 
er aims arowd my neck as though' she'were aotog 
to emtoce me. Her sweet mouth would to 

ffont of my mouth, Vhile her frank gentle eves Lkin^ 
stfaight intc/ mine would make my. eyelids MI Soril/ 

, times her loose curling h{ur woybruth 1 chel 
and as I felt its soft ylaV.* and still more 93 I felt' 
Ae sweet weight of her arms on m^ shoulders thriUs 
^ exquisite delight would run through me— whfeh I 

n«ver tned to expl^n, but only enjoyed ' 

'^**^** troubled and weary life that vet 

Wr fld“U ™ 

t ” , w" nothing that could nut us on 

Sfir Marquis; we had no new? to give' 

Adelije that would .at all quiet (tnd comfort her We 
saw fha^ soon would haVe'to tell har tha «,i,niaa .>..*1- 

5 
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^At iasj *he time for truth-tellyig <jame. • It could* 
be put^ff'sDo lyngtJf, for the Marseilles Battalion 
was to, DC paid-off and discharged. The work that 
w« had com® to do was done, and well done. Pay 
for the time we had served in Paris had’been voted 
to us by th8 National Assembly, and when that paj{ 
was in our pockets all would be over with the bat- 
talion, and we would be freo to go back again into 
the South. * 

On the eve of the pay-day we held a whispered 
council in Planchot’s shop, and there the raatter was 
- settled. It was decided that while Vauclair and I 
went to get our money the women should tell poor 
Adeline everything, and should make her understand 
that ,the Jiest and only safe thing for her to do was to 
go back with us to Avignon and share our bread until 
better times shdbl^come. ^ 

— -Meft the liouse very e§rly in the meaning, that I 
might certainly be out of the way when Adeline’s cry. 
of pain should break forth. Only t6 think of it broke* 
my heart. 

I was at the oarrackS Jelfore Vauclair had left , 
the Impasse Gu^men^e; arfcf t^fe Sim was just gild- 
ing the eaves of the houses as I fell in with Margan 
and Peloux and a half dozen other gay Vederals, 
all of whom, as soon as they saw yie, held up their 
pouches, and jingled the seven crowns they ha<f just 
reeejved. I * * 

“ Hurry up, kid ! ” cried* Jiargan. “ Mak^ your 
grab, ,and tjien come along with us. We’re off for 
a* good <ime. We mean to see some of ^he sights q£, • 
this big vil&ge before wf leave it for^ood." 

They took me'to*^ comer of the,baiTatks, wl^r» I 
foifhd a-sergeant of the battalioA. and *with him a 

Q 
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^paymaster, witie tin^rled seven silver crowns into ea^h 
Federars hand. I got into theMine, and pr^ently T 
too was paid / and when I saw thosep seveq silver 
<|hoits — whjich slid about among my finders like eeJs, 
as I tried holding them first in one hand and then in 
both — I did not know what to think of myself, nor 
where to put my riches. But Margan, who was in 
a hurry to start off fcfr his good time, slipped my 
money into my pocket for me; and then, ^ as he caught 
me under the'' arm, he called out: ''Forward, march! 
Now we4I set sail and be off!^’ And away we all 
^pWent together, arm-in-arm, and taking up ike whole 
width of the street. 

At the first cabaret with a red cap over the door 
we went in and called for brandied grapes, v^hich 
set us to cackling away like so many hens after 
egg-layipg as we walked along. Vve hadn^t the least 
notion where' we were going, but t^iat made no' uir- 
®ference at all. The next tavern we came to, in we 
^11 went, and had two or three glasses all round of 
some fier/ stuff. J'Jien we cocked our caps over 
our ears and off we w^nf' again. Everywhere the 
Parisians, at sight 6^ our uniform, made way for 
us. Sin<;e the tenth of August they had taken good 
care, when they saw k Marseillais coming, to make 
room^ for him by standing with their backs against 
the wall, p ^ 

^cWe crossed the river and wenl^ through the I^ace 
du Carrousel ; and as we passed the tyrant’s castle we 
roared out together — ^ 

\ remblez, tyrans, et vous perfides 1 

>3uC for a|l that I vJas" having such a good time, 
every now and then the thought of Adeline in her 
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Uxjuhle ^ould come back to me idid ^fe a, sharp tu^ 
at my heai^ ^ 

Presently, we came to another tavern, over the door 
«f which was the sign, ** A la galore d’Avignon.” > 

“ This is the place we’ve been looking for,” shouted 
Margan. '•We'll go straight in. Here we can g|t 
wine from the Crau, and black olives, and cod-fish 
fried in olive-oil from Aix.” , 

We were^all sharp set by this time, and in we all 
went in a crowd. * ^ 

Going in there was like getting home. The hostess 
was a jolly girl from Aramon who had been carried 
off to Paris by one of the King’s salt-tax collector^ 
She made us welcome with a will, setting out good 
strpng.wine with white bread and a pot of olives to 
stay our stomachs until the fficassee should be ready, 
and all the wTiilsr chattering away to us in Provencal. 
-inr*a twinffling!.Ve had ^bolted the vwjne aVi^ bread 
and olives and had catled for more; and while we 
were eating the second round the?e came to us fro'fti 
the kitchen a delighjful tasty smell as tho oil bubbibd 
and snapped in the pgn. » ^’lalt in came our hostess, , 
her cheeks as red as tonfkR>^, carrying a great dish 
<Jf cod-fish as yallow as gold. The pieces were at 
least two inches thick, and as the knife touched them 
‘they fell apart in flakes like flints. With a dash of 
vinegar it was all that a man could desire ! ■* 

•^Peloux, to be ^re, said that perhaps ft was a little 
too salt. But iflargan toot Jfim lip short. “Salt’tfali* 
righj,” said he. “ It’s good for cuts, and it makes a 
body dry.” 

That stlt cod-fish ^id make u.s dryl We {jQured 
down glass aftef*, glass of red ^ine from th| ^rau, 
Aid after that of white win^ from *Sainte C^ile. 
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^ Then we to stt’ong brandy and quince cordial ; 
and We ended off ify drinking ^all the l^me^ made 
cordials that the Aramon*girl had in her hou^ 
.While we were sitting there, filling ourselves up 
like hogsheads, carts full of Aristocrats began to go 
rumbling by — on their way to Versailles^' somebody 
said, because the prisons of Paris were jammed full; 
A howling crowd of mqn and women and 'children 
surrounded the carts, shaking their fists at the 
prisoners, and ^tHrowing mud at them. ’Af sight of 
all this we paid our bill in a hurry ; and out we went 
again, arm-in-arm, to see what was going on, 

’ Behind the carts came another sort of procession. 
At the head of it was a woman beating a drum, 
hitting the case much oftener than she did th^ drum- 
head ; then came anothei' woman, wearing ^ fed cap 
and carding a head stuck on a pike,,^nd then a crowd 
of sans-cfilotte^, shouting the " Qa iraV^ ' 
o We turned to go with the'^crowd ; but when Tsaw 
that the head on tiie pike was that of a fair-haired 
w6man, yoyng and beautiful, qyerything suddeqly 
p seemed to go whirling -around.^ I remembered my 
Adeline left unguarded what if anything should 
happen to her ! Peloux and the ijpst had* /oined ia 
the “ ^a irk,” and to hicje my feelings I tried' to sing 
too. But I couldn’t. I burst into tears and scarcely' 
could get along. 

^ Margan w^s the first’^to see th^t there was an}^ 
thing wrong with me. '' _ “ Dear I Dear ! ” said he. 
* “The lad’s crying. His^ drink makes him dismal.’’ 
(And then, by way of comforting me, I suppo,se, hC' 
and j^eloux cl^bght^ me under tjie arms and* began to 
jump me up and down tO(the.tune ofUhe “^a ira." 

We 'came dut on on open spara on one $jde of 
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which wa^ a high tower. Here 4he ciapwd ‘began t< 
dance fbo^t, yellingi while the’moA furious .shool 
their ftts at thft grated windows -—.for inside thai 
tpwer*the lOng and his family were prisoners. Th< 
woman carrying the head on the pike-*- it was tfie 
head of the^Princesse de Lamballe, I heard the people 
around me in the crowd saying — took it close up 
the towir, and held it as high as she could reach 
toward the window, while sfie screamed out, “Come 
down, you Wretched old blackguard* of a Capet and 
kiss this jade. And tell your Austriai? that her head 
will grin on a pike to-morrow as this one g^rins to- 
day ! ” And then the hag suddenly lowered her pik« 
and smeared a handful of mud over the poor, pretty, 
dead woman’s face. , 

But what ‘was.still worse„just then anotlier brute 
of a woman jure^jt close to the window and held up 
hffore it the Piincesse de Lamballe’s still .tileeding 
heart. ^ ' 

Even Peloux, who never was slpcked at anything^ 
couldn’t stand that. But he didn’t like to own 4 jp 
to what was the matter., aqd, he made an excuse. 

^,ee here, Margan,”*he sal’ll, throat’s as dry as ’ 
tinder. *I^t’s go somewhere •vWiere I can wet it.” 

“ All “right,” we apswered in a breath, glad enough 
*to get away j and then in we trooped to a tavern 
called tHe “ Revolution,” where we kissed a, good 
ryany more glasses of red wine and while. As night 
cdtne on, and we^got hur/giy again, we had a gi'ijncl* 
crespht for supper; and then, while we went on drink- ^ 
,ing,*Margan sang us a song of his own— that he had 
composed* in French, he said, on purpo^ to make^e* 
Parisians stare* ^nd*th^ ^id stare, ^can telf^oul 
Off hj went witlf the first twp’versas, telliiteliow 
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4he ArisfocratiB catoe forth from their villages in all 
* tlieii^finei^ to s&ve tiieir King aq<l Queen c-t- " 

c ' ' < 

Quand je partions de nos villages 
J*^tions fririgants, 

^ J’dtions v^tus de pied en cape 
Comme galants. ^ 

Je portions des chapeaux de paille ^ 

Large et pijiintus 

Avecque des dbucardes noires 
r ^ Dfe papier blu 1 

How the Parisians did clap and stamp ana shout ! 
vBut when Margan came to his last verse, in which 
he told how the Marseilles men were too much for 
the Aristocrats, thqy made him sing it over and over 
again I 

Pour aparer le roi, la reihe 
» J’dlions venus, 

^ Mais le bataioun de MarseUle 
Nous a battus'l 

for me, my poor head was going round and 
round, and ^ the lightsrjvere dancing before me, and I 
didn't know in the least «^hat i was doing or where 
I was. I took Peioux^'ror Vauclair, and I 
in a stream of talk to him, yet ah the while feeling 
that the words I was saying didn't mean what L 
wantefi to say. The others were in much che same 
state; and Jby the time that Margan had finished 
^abjiut the twentieth cSing^ng of his'iithird verse we all 
felt that we had had drink enough — and something to 
spare. 

' ©ut we wont into the streets once morg ; but we 
could not walk stradght, wd^ at bne igopient we banged 
BgaSAS% the wall, ahd^the next we stumbled along m 
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the midway gutter. Drink %ad drfVen all sense 
of me, anti I can't remember i|^ thg 'lea:^ a singld 
street ^at^we passM through. My comrades 'must 
have kept a •few gleams of sense abodt them, for they 
hianaged to* get themselves and me into a great hig 
house, all full of lights, that I found diit afterward 
.was a theatre. All that I can remember about it is 
that I a big handsome woman in a lace dress — 
so thin that she might hawe left it off without any- 
body’s noticing much difference — who shrieked out a 
song in a way to make your ears tingle, and’who all 
the time she was singing twisted abouf^ and shook 
herself* as a dog does when he has a bone caught 
in his jaws. And when she had done everybocJJr 
clapped and clapped as if it had been the loveliest 
soag ip, Jhe world. 

When she Ifad finished her howling, Margan 
shouted, '' eSm^ along, boys ! Let’s show the young 
la3g an AvigifOn rouncjl” and then^n thd^ midst of 
the astodnded audience standing in the pit, we danced 
the craziest round to the ribald ** /ai, fai, fai ! ” 

•Just as on^a suwny day in summer th^ little* wWrl- 
winds strike the thres'Airf^-floor, gathering up for a 
ihCmei^ a column of dustf ajjd husks, and then going 
as suddenly as they came, did we whirl around before 
^ the amazed Parisi&ns, and ♦then vanish through the 
corridoihinto the dark street. 

But after that performance we **had the grade to be 
^shamed of ou reives, and we agreed tffat it was time 
to go back to the baiTacks., The trouble was, th^gli, 
that we •didn’t in the least know which way to go# 
Paris at^all times is a puzzle for a Makefiles man^but 
it is most a puzzle atinight. 

••Look there/^said Margan, ^taggaing a^Uule as 
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hespoi*^ “po^ou see that lantern? Well, I know 
that iMtern— Ijsaw^an Aristocrat hung uf> to it only 
twotiights ago. If we^go do^n there p^stlit we’ll 
get to the river, ‘and then we'll be all right.” . 

• Margan’s^reasoning was so good -that ‘we went the 
way he pointed out to us; and it did bring us to the 
r^ver, sure enough. We knew where we* were, then 
and we set to singing as we crossed the bridge and 
turned to walk up stream. But all of a sudden there 
was no nver in^ sight, and we were a4 tangled up 
agdin ih the narrow, crooked Paris streets. 

** Peloux. ” I know where we 

off there is the barracks lantefti " 

We headed for the lantern, and as we got nearer 
to It we heard the most infernal racket inside. 

again,” sa^d feloux. 

The boys are having an old-fashioned good time ” 
“Why, this isn’t the barracks,” saW Margan. 

*in ^ it,jsn’t,” Pftioux answered.' 

matter. Let’s go in and see whSt's going 

doors ar# open, and there’s nothing to pay 
Cdme onl”# ^ 

, W’e followed him, anff Js tve .were stepping across 
the threshold we met a tfeifple of sans-culottes drag^ig 
along a .man whom they threw into*a cart waiting on 

the opposite side of the street. * 

• ** r!^i" Marian, “it’s a tavern; thatL what it* 
IS. Didnt you see the, drunken man those feUows 
^er^ carrying out? Po^.hJ Thesp , Parisians caal 
hold an^ wine at all ! ” . 

^ As we talked, we w«nt into a great vaulted 
•nt^nce-hall, filled with a shouting, yelling c?owd, ‘ 
at the, far end of which went tup a stairway to the 
floor^a|jove. "Excepting ’a few wpfeien, with their 

• -K. • 
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sleeves rolled up to their elbows life hucksti^, afi 
th« pec^)lp. about us were sans-culqtles alid although 
they we^ ahned in e'^ry sort of way, with swofds 
and pikes and iron bars and even stkves, they all 
w^re armed. * 

Every one^was pushing toward the stairway ; and 
as we stood on tip-toe and looked over the heads of, 
the crowd^we saw that at the foot of the stairs was a 
little red table at which sat three sans-culottes, with 
red caps oxi t^eir heads, looking as stern and serious 
as judges. A flickering candle stuck in a bottle %tood 
^on the table and lighted up the picture. • 

While swe stood watching, there was a movement 
up in the shadows at the head of the stairway^ and ^ 
then down into the light came an old priest. He was 
as pale js ^eath, his hands were bound, and he was 
between two jailei%, who pusfied and jostled him to 
make him gc^Ias^r. As soon as he stood in front 
of th^table at ^hich sat^^the stern-loohing judges, a 
sharp voicb cried out, He has refused the bath.*'# 
And then the judges all ’together criefi, '' Death I ” • 

Ob the instant, tw© or three^iron bars Jtruck hiiR 
down. Pikes and swords Vi^r6\hrust into him. He 
was dea(4r ^ And then two srfi^l^cutettes dragged out 
his body^to throw it in the cart — the same^whom we 
.j^ad met dragging out the masi that we thought was 
drunk. 

This sight so sobered me tljat I dropped Margan's 
arm and edged ffig way f<jr^ard through the crojvrd 
toward the front rank that* I might see what w&s 
§oing^.on. •The farther I p4ished the tighter was 
squeez€d; and at last I was caught fas^among ajpt • 
ofmenand womra aU io much taller than I wa%4hat 
even on tip-toe I^^ould Wot •get n cle* view^ ^ut 
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ty stuping I Inanagfd to out under the elbow 
of a big Nftt^onaf^ Guard who had a bloody iron bar 
in*his hand. 

I was just ‘settled in my place whep a j^ung and 
•beautiful kdy was dragged down the stairs. She 
caught at the balusters, and when she was forced in 
j front of tlie judges she fell on her Miees, and her 
^reams and prayers for mercy fairly broke my heart. 

, ^1% thought. “Surely they won’t dare 

to kill her? But ift a moment three brutes of 
women, threg furies, flung themselves upon her: and ’ 
while twp of them scratched gashes in her face, the 
third dragged down the waist of her dress, pnd like d* 
mad dog bit and tore her tender breasts. Saving her 

from this torture, a sans-culotte ran her through with 
his sword. • 

The work went oif rapidly. One alter* another, 
quickly prisoners were dragged % ddWn the stairs: 
sentendfe wafi- passed on them inV fifeath; alld in 

anotlier breath they were killed and carried away to 
the cart. • 

• All thi% while the big National Guard in froat of 
me had not stirred. ’•Saddenly he stepped forward, 
and in the sam® in^tatft I heard the hiah-prtehed 
feeble vo^ce of an old man, a voioe that f well kn6w 
ciying out, “Ah, there* you are*my good and faithful 
fellow. Save me! Save me!” In an.-'-.:- to that' 
cry, the big National Guard raised his iron bar and 
brought It down with a. terrible Uow on the he^of 
the ^r little old m*an wjio was begging for his life 

ItKnl recognised big*Surto: at last h^ had,mur- 
dered his inaster, the Marquis d’Ambrun ! .As th’e 
Moguls fell. La J^carasse came out from \he crowd 
and tjith her.pig-lylling. knife coqjty tiegan to cut off 
♦ - • 
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the gold buttons from his coat. *Surto stepped fiA'ward 
and st^fhipecf on the face of his mjgister^wlth his hob- 
nailed shtoes.^ 

With T)ne bound I was in front of the’ monster, and 
as I shook my fist at him I cried, '^He is ^murderer/* 
an Anti-Patriot ! Arrest him ! But instantly a half 
dozen of the men and women, of the hundreds wh(\ 
were shridking and howling with delight at the blood- 
shed, seized me and dragged# me before the judges. 
"Thou art the traitor!*' they cried. ^"Thou art the 
Aristo I Death ! Death ! " 

^ Happily for me, one of the judges rose# from his 
place anfl laid his hand upon my head, and so pro- 
tected me from the iron bars already raised. When^ 
the anger of the murderous gang was a little quieted, 
he ackefl nje to give an account of myself, and to tell 
why I wanted ^to feven^e the Seath of a Marquis who 
had^come fr^ tjfe other end of the country^o help 
the King. • 

I began^to answer, ^caking in as good Frdhch as. 

I could muster • " I am a Federal f^triot belonging to 
the* Marseilles gattalton." ^ • 

^I^Death I Death ! shfi^eS the women, breaking , 
in on while a sans-cuT^e tvho had drawn a 

paper fi^pm my pdbket and glanced kt it, ^cried out : 

Look here I Reacf thjs bit <ff paper — it is his death- 
warranff*^ 

^It was Monsieur Rand^ulqj's letter recommending 
m# to Canon J^^sjerand. judge took the paper, 

and for a moment there was-silence. Up on thf strfirs 
^abo^ us line of prisoners^as waiting until my affair ^ 
shoulfl b^ settled to be brought downwajfd to deatlj^^ j 

The sans-cpiotte jtidge frowned as he re^ the 
n^per, and I was ^re t^il I Was iost. ^ruly ^(jygh, 
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I wanted to thank the Bishop of,Men(^, wH^ had 
saved ma'frc^i death; J)ut that coifld ribt be? As^I 
turned rdlind I sai/^ him kneeling — then,the iron bars 
fell, and fie dropped in a heap 1 

I looked for Surto and La Jacarasse, determined to “ 
revenge mysolf on the two monsters ; but they had 
slipped away during the stir caused by my affair, and 
no doubt had gone to join the worthless Adelaide — the 
traitress Marquise. ,* 

There was nothing left for me but to some awaj^ too. 

1 worked along through the crowd and gdt out at last 
to the street ; and glad I was to be in the qiflet of the 
dark streets, and alone. The sight of Adeline’s father 
had stirred me deeply. I seemed still to hear ringing 
in my ears the sound of his weak, piping, old-man's 
voice,* the* vrt-y samy voice that, had called out to the 
swine-herd wh« had ^ua:n me such a whack when I 
picked up thsp caJbage-stalk : “Well done !f» Well 
done ! •Wljat is that littl(j»rascal doing Itiere ? Does 
he want to take the food out of tl^p mouths of my,* 
pigs,? ’’ And now I had seen that old man murdered 
by his own servtmt in cold^blgo(jJ* 

BjUhat time I was no* longgt a staggering drunkard ; ' 

I was entTirsly sftber A great fright had come to me. 
Death ha<l been close ,to my shoulder-^so close that I 
ii^d felt her cold breath upon n?y neck. The fumes of 
wine had*b''^n driven out of my brain ; and suddenly, 
thqre in the darkness andN^ilonce, all that had. hap- 
peiftd to me during that d^> and most vividly what 
had happened during these laSt moments of it J^ashe’d 
befor^ jny eyes. As I saw i^ all, there came over me 
a fear, an anguish, a shame no words ca» tell. Hetv' 
could I ever confers to I^zulij to VAuclair, to AdiJltne, 
how I had passed tlfat dajT ? Thjy»coul^ call m« aey- 
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thing (and it would be true. I could ijjake^no 
denial. Very likely they would h^ve nojhine mor6 to 
do with me — ‘would turt me out of doors. 

Then I thought of my money, and began to hunCin 
my pockeffe for it — every sou of it was gone 1 I must 
have spent it in my stuffing and guzzling. Yet that 
money did not belong to me to spend. It really be- 
longed to Vauclair. I owed it to him. Just out of 
pure goodness and kindness of heart, he had sheltered 
me and cared for me for six long months. It was his 
money that had gone in my gluttony and drunkenness. 

What a sin I had committed I Truly I d,'^d deserve 
to be looked down upon by Vauclair — drunkard that 
I was ! Lazuli would be in tears. Poor Adeline, in 
all her bitter trouble, would have more troubje, and of 
my making. She would be ashamed to touch me, to 
speak to me. Never could I 'da ?2 trt see them in such 
pain ahd soixow because of my wi'fktdness ; iiever 
could: I dare to face them again after what ,I ha^d done. 
tBetter would it have been had the Bishop of Mende 
held his tongue ; better had thp sans-culottes dashed 
out my brains. Thif would have ended all I 

In an unending, bat- like whirl these dark thc .'ghts 
flew round and round in my SQul. On I tramped, 
recklessl^l', aimlessly. J turned one street corner after 
another without knowing wh'6re I was going, I tried * 
to held) the tears Pack, but thCy kept rolling down my 
cheeks. Nfever had f syiiiered so bitterly since tliat 
nifeht when I came hack, tb the hhV of La Garde and 
founds uiyself without father or mother, alone. The 
same despair seized me that had seized me then, and 
tfi® same daVk thought came \o me — the river I The 
river would not be frozen UJee the poad at La Garde 
— oh I tlie good, bed that it would make for Pie. 
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Where^was that good kind river ? o All t^at J ‘wanted 
wds to ^nd%jt an<^ thijpw myself into it — and soobe 
forgotteg of all the world, • • 

•As I looked around me I saw that the gutter was 
running red with biood— the blood of tl^ unhappy 
wretches th^ were killing in the big building out 
of which I had just come — and I knew that this reef 
stream must flow down to the river. I only had to 
follow it and it would lead me to the great river for 
which I so longed, • ^ 

I stepped out quickly, but carefully Icept sight of 
•the littl^ red stream that rippled on, leading me to 
my deliverance. And presently, turning a corner,^ 
I dimly saw the river before me, overlaid by the 
friendly jnorning mist that veiled from me my dismal 
grave. 'Atfd then,, as before at the pond of La Garde, 

I drew back fox' a_ 5 prii?g. 

Av that vdry. .moment I heard the r^^ttle of' drums. 

I hesitateij, I stopped, •‘Off on the other sidejof the 
river, in front of wh2t had been«the King's castl^* 
drums were beating jthe assembly, just as they did on 
the morning when we^ m^o thfe'^’ attack. What could 
thaMdr^m-call mean, I wtiridered. Could it be for ‘ 
the deparfUre of tfce Marseilles Battalion ? Could it 
mean tliat the tyranrt; had come back ? But, what- 
ever it .megnt, it put flesh life into me. Instead of 
jumping into the rivet, 1 hurried’ across it to the 
dHims. o 

*When I cam’fe^in front '%f the castle I found, a*’ 
plat§)rm, ^et up on which y^ere three Patrioes.* -One „ 
’of thorn was waving the flag of the Nation, blue, 
white, and red ; anoth|;r held up a pla(!ftrd on Which * 
was written, Country is in Danger!” the* third 

Hkd before him on a table a bpok in which Se^'kras 
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writing the- names of volunteers fior the army 

offthe Revolution. * 

Men of all ages were f»ressing forward to be*^enlisted : 
old fellows with grizzled moustaches, youths, boys like 
myself. They all were of the poorer class, and as they 
gave their names to be written down they gave every- 
‘thing that they had to give— their blood and their life. 
Each man, as he passed in front of the altar of his 
country and placed his name on the roll of his country’s 
armyp shouted ‘‘‘ Vive la Nation ! ’’—arid so went on 
to take his place under the command of a sergeant, 
who ranged the volunteers in line. As each fresh* 
, company was formed, its men were given guns and 
P^wher and ball t that was the whole of their accoutre* 

ment. Then cam^ the order : “ Forward, march ! ” 

and then and there they started on. a forced march to 
the frontier. • 

My hijart th^oHed. The country hi'.ddrfger ? What ! 
We h§d pulled down the Kihg and smashed, his 'throne 
ti® bits, and now omtsiders were coming to set up King 
aed throne again, and to ravage our land! That 
should never be! Oh‘-.#hedt;>stant my mind was made 
up. I marched to ,tb.e, platform, and gave in my jaanie 
as a volunteer, ,and shouted “Vivo la Narfen ! ” as 'I 
turned to take my place in the ranks. ' 

Stop, citizen,” said the Patriot who w^s writing ' 
down«the names. Here is your pay for a month; ” 
and he handed me thr^e 0k)wns. And then, looking 
hal’d at me, he went* on ; " Surely i Know your face. 
Hav®p.Jt*jou been living lately with my good neighbour 
/lanchot?” 

** Ves,” I answered. 

Hearing Pl^nchot’s name^startledt and moved me. 

I s&eihed to see Adpline and Vauclair and LazuH, 
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^nd Se^i; sxid shame and sorrow/Cany Aaok into 
heart, i^ncf^ the tears ^came close to my eyes. But I 
held inyself;, together, and Weed batk the sob that 
"Was mounting in my throat — for it never should be 
said that a Marseilles volunteer had wept before a 
Parisian moustache. 

And 5^0, having steadied myself, I said to the Patriot, 
As you are our neighbour,^ I want you to say good- 
bye for me ^to my people aft home, and to give them 
these three crowns. Please say to them, ' Pascalet 
sends you these three crowns in remembrance of your 
great !tindness to him. He is now a volunteer in 
the army of the Revolution. The country is in danger, 
and he has started for the frontier.' " ’ 

As •! ^poke, I placed my three crowns in the 
Patriot s hand, and with th^m I seemed to lay down 
also my load of' i ow and of bitter shame. 

bright sunshine^was gilding >he ea^es of the 
King's Castle, about which pretty blue pigeems wep-e ^ 
flying blithely. Our drums rallied the quick-sifep. 
My company moved, and I was started ^ my mllrch 
for the frontier of the N^fth- 

4 I' 

OltJ^ascal was silent for some moments, and we all 
were silent with hi 6 i. ^ Even the chattering Materoun, 
for oHv-c in his life, was too deeply interested to wag 
Jiis tongue. Then Paso^ sighing a little, went on. 

^ With my regiment, I was back in Paris a yeardater 
toothe very day — the sixteenth of Fructidor lifiJie ye» 
II. o We had fought at Valmy, and on the borders 4)f 
the Rhlhe even into Holland, driving the last fpissian 
out of the tenftory oPthe Reroiblic.^ Then^our regi- 
meftt was ordered to, the Soiah, and Ve were halting 

R 
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•n Paris etslist n»re men before joinina the rarmy. 
of Italy. , ^ -7 

That sixteenth of Fructfdor I was stationed on g^ard 
at^the guillotine that was chopping off hhads on th^ 
Place de \s Revolution, standing with shouldered 
arms on the scaffold, close to the National Knife. I 
wSs half sick with the horrible doings going pn there, 
and with my back to the guillotine I stood looking out 
over the eager, shouting crowd. 

Fron^ where tlfey turned a far corner, I could see 
the tumbrils full of condemned Aristocrats as they 
slowly made their way through the crowd to the 
scaffold steps. Some of the Aristocrats were very 
brave, looking as cool and quiet as if they were 
going to a festival,*' but others, poor things! seemed 
more dead than alive— so ''pale, so broken, that to see 
them fairly drew my heart out*Or-Si.;y body. But it 
made no^'^Miffercice how they looked^*5f’‘how they 
bejbaved. Up the steps they came — and 'the big 
knk%, without restfiig, cut off Head after head. At 
eaclp fall of jhe knife the whole scaffold shook, and 
a cold shiver ran through^ npi, while f longed and 
longed to be quit of icy hdrrible task. 

At the end ofi what seemed to me a very long ' 
time I saw fne last cart ^oming, al'id with only three 
people in it — two women and a' man. It w^ nearly 
over, I thought : I would have tS" hear the fall of the 
kn.ife ^and feel 'the jar of tK^^^caffold only thrice more., 
full pf pity, I watched the Qn-coming cart. 

As it^^tfudefi the end of‘fhe scaffold, passing right 
bqneath me, I saw that the man, crouching in jne 
cornefj^ ^sudden^ stalled, and then leaned sthl more 
forward, as thor.gh to hide kis fac-;,** is if he had 
recogflfsed me, and did icot want me to recognise him. ' 
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I loo|(ed^h^d at him, and as I loo](ed h^t? gave a* 
bound;^*t|yas Si^rtoJ In anothCT,moment I saw^hat * 
the two crouching women were the Marquise Adelaide 
«nd La Jacarasse ! 

Oh, that time the guillotine was doing* good wor6 ! 
That time 4 did not turn my back as the knife fell 1 
With burning eyes I looked at them as they w<»-e 
pushed out of the cart and up the scaffold steps. 

I stared hard. I wante< 4 *to make sure of them. 
But I had not made a mistake their time had 
come ! * ^ 

Sur^, coward that he was, drew back*so that the 
women might go first. The Marquise trembled and 
gioaned and muttered her prayer*. La Jacarasse 
sqimaled like a sow that already feels the knife stuck 
in ner tht'oat. Xhe executi9ner was used to all that. 
He had no <it^_^_r:jaste. He caught hold of Surto 
and ^pushed" hM down in front of tjje red^block. I 
tried* to ^speak. I wanted to curse them for fill their 
crimes ; but the wortte stuck in my dry throat, and*all 
that I could do was^to point to the sharp knife shining 
above them. 'The Marjjuisevfboking upward, fell on 
ben k^ees with a bitter even I started back,* 

^nroubled* an<f aiqazed. It ^as not; the sight of the 
knife 'that so thrilled us, but the sight, abeve the knife 
' on the cross-piece of* the guillotine, of a name that 
cried vengeance — 


ADfelll^E 

# 

Thref times the great knife fell. Ihree tim»8 the 
heavy strokei shook tljp ssaffoltf. T^ree tim« there 
fell .into the basket a head,^ iWth eyelids ftmt still 
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i^uttere3,» and with^ jaws, still working, that bit the 
bloq^y sawdust^ ' r . - 

• • 

“Well done! Oh, well done!" cried La Mio» 
jifinping up<^nd clapping her hands. “How I wish 
I had been there to see them get their deserts 1 To 
tlfink of that awful Marquise, who had her son and 
her husband murdered, and who turned 6ver her 
daughter to La Jacarass^ It seems impossible ! ” 
“An^ that Surto,” put in Lou Matero\in. “What 
a Dutch devil ne was ! But, to tell the truth, I don’t 
believe that’ he was the only one who killed his, master 
in those days. We all know of others who got their 
hands on what belonged to the Aristos who emigrated 
or were guillotined and they are the very ones who 
nowadays wear green ribbons with a fleur-de'-lys ’ in 
their button-holes, and are tak'fng off their 

hats to entry nobleman who goes by.” 

** times had to be,” ^faid my grandfather, as 

h^/drew the cork ovt of his bottle? of malmsey. 

‘VYes ; France was like a tree that needed pruning ” 
added Lou Materoun. ^ <■ 

And so each one Jiad bhi say,‘ while La Mie t'^ok 
•the chestnuts off the kovff‘and handed them rtund. ■ 
While I had been sitting still ip my corner "iVie cat 
had gone to sleep on m/ lap, and I did not dare to 
mov^ fpr fear of waking her. <«iBut my tongue was 
burning to ask. a questidh i%nd after they all were, 
quiet? with their mouths fUil •of cheswnUts, I venturedT 
to spq^.t u , " 

“ If you please, Pascal ?”T said. , 

** Well, little' man, what is it ? ’’i^he answered; 

“ If yOu pleas^, Pascal, djd ypu neve*- j ee dear, little 
Adelin^e kgain ? ”• 
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<< Never, child/' 

^He fluiet for so long that^ I fifiared that was 
the en^ of it- But at last •he sp^ok^ ^*As I told 
you, I “went « off to the army of Italy with General 
Bonaparte — who afterwards became the great Empercfr 
Napoleon. oI went through all the wars with him. 

I followed him through hundreds and hundreds gf 
battles, "v^hich were hundreds and hundreds of vic- 
tories. Under him we concyiered Italy, Egypt, Aus- 
tria, PrussiaJ^ Germany, Spain, Russia, We only 
stopped when there was no more earfti to c<?nquer. 

I ate wheat bread in Rome and rye breach in Berlin. 

I made'^my bivouac in Vienna, and lighted my camp- 
fire beside the palace walls. I sharpened my s^yoiti 
on the stones at Jaffa. I picked figs in the gardens 
of Sara^o£a. I ate Russian ^horseribs roasted in the 
fire of Moscow. I fol^yed the great Napoleon through 
eve»ything,j5ind"l'*was with him at the last at<^e battle 
of Mdnt Saint-Jean. Itbwas then, finding himself be- 
trayed, tftat he vanished. But hg will come aga^I 
surely will come again! 

^‘And as U> Adeline, not ^ day of «iy life ^as 
pas«\ed without my^thrAlin|^ of her — though only^ 
once I^k^ard^ of her in the JuTour^e of all my wars. 

‘'It-%as in Efg}5pt, on the thircl of ^ Thermidor, 
^in the year VI. had* just finished killing all 

those thdtisands of ti>Mamelukes9 The san<i was 

cpvered with their bo^K^ tts far as ^ man's eyes 
&uld see. I tired ^t after so much fighting > 
ai^ while I was resting niyself, sitting ii^ the ^sRade 
> of ?he fifst step of the highest pyramra in Ej^pt, 
drui^mejj of our amyr came up to me» ^If I'n^ ncfl 
wrong about git comrade,' said he, ‘you're HftScalet, 
•the jon of La Patihe ? ' 
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^“Cflr^yes, that's me, my good C^l^gr^, ^I an- 
swgred. Fa know you ^an3^here ,45y way 

yov speak. How do you happen to be her^? And 
when did you leave Malemort ? Tell ^e what my 
j^ople are Going there.' 

So C^l^gr^ sat down beside me thtere on the 
pyramid and gave me all the news from home. My 
mother had given me a brother named Lange, he 
said; and two years l^ter my father, poor fellow! 
had died. But “I had no need to worry about my 
mother, went on, because the daughter of 

the old Marquis d'Ambrun, Mademoiselle Adeline, 
who since had died a nun in the Ursuline convent 
at Avignon, had made her a present of the hut at 
La Garde with a^ bit of land around it, and of a 
larger bit of land at Pati, and of a , snug little house 
in the village, in the Rue Bas''*^^; aqd »with all that 
property**' my m^.her and my little bri^the*' lived very 
comfor^bly indeed. ‘And tr!?ere's somebody to look 
att^r her, too,' C^tfgr^ went on, ‘a man in Avignon, 
a jpiner, named Vauclair. It wgts he who brought 
out to herHhe deeds,^^rit*e|i by the Iiotary's hand, 
•that made her sure^^^MSdemoiselle Adeline's g^ts; 

> and . he is as ki^d to Rer as if he Wbre ‘'her owii 
son. He told me that you and ^ he marched ''up to^ 
Paris together in the Marseilles Battalion, and he 
thinks cthe world oP you to thfeJ^ day. 

“ ‘What a ‘good fello’^? h'l is, that Vauclair! And 
*liis wife Lazuli and his b6y'*Clairet made of just 
the ’'D^^goo^ dough ! h. went to see them aso I 
passed throu^ Avignon ; ^ and after I'd said I was 
from ‘ Malemort, and was a neighbour of your i^iother's, 
and kiiew yoUj^ they couldn't do toe. lauch for me, 
and c.VeVything in their, house was mine. They made'' 
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mbe ^Iprenkfast and dinner and Jfeuppei wfth them; 
and alUth^ time <they talked about Pascalet, tlftir 
own dea» little Pascalet; and tliey cried like children* — 
jy%t as you ar& doing now.' 

''And it is true," Pascal said, as he rose to get 
his glass of"^ malmsey, "that the tears had come ag 
I listenedjjto all that C^ldgr^ had told me — but the 
sands of the desert can drinlj many tears." 

I think th^t we all uncJer stood how deep was 
Pascal's feeling as he said these words. one 

spoke for a minute or more ; and then, pf course, 
the speaker was Lou Materoun. 

"There's just one thing, Pascal," said Lou^ 
Materoun, "that I must ask you to clear up 'for 
me. , Jur?^t now, when you were speaking about the 
great Napoleon, ’you said, ^ He surely will come 
again.' If he's-^ owiu alive, I'd like to know what 
our ^picture at home m^ns — the onc> on vraich is 
written, f The return of Napoleon's ashes" ? i 
always thought that tliat picture Showed how th^ 
brotight him back Crom SainJ:^ Helena ^d burled 
him in the Invalides, •up^^l^P^is." 

Hop i your tongue, chuclc^chb^ed donkey!" an- 
swered T^scal angrily. "Don't you* know that the 
Pourbons got up that funeraj to make people think 
he was derd ? But he is not dead. I who speak 
to you will swear — and ^ am^ ready to put my hand 
in% the fire if, I swear kWsely — that within tl^se 
three years past i have seen him and spoken with 
hiri?. , It is a matter about^'which ther^k can Di^ no 
^mista'ie. It happened in broad dayligh^ in my ^eld 
at Pati — ..hat lies neat', you know*) to th^e placejjJhey 
call Caesar’s Cainp.'.» tf • ^ o ^ ^ 

“I •had been spading that fteld to get rid of 'the 
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couoh-^ssfsCad «rhile I was- sending rfestaugr.i 
a ^trwge fcoming; towaisd rke witi? a <3uke csn* 

his shoulder. He walked straight iiitch mySeld, andf 
when he {was .within ten -paces of me he stopped 
and sai^l, ‘ Good and brave soldier of ^the Empire, 
f^ow me the way to Caesar’s C^p.’ 

“And as he stood there, plain before me in the 
sunlight, I knew him— rit was the Emperor! 

“I was so ujiset, so ‘’dazed, that I Tdid not know 
whiclf end Icwas standing on. And all I could say, 
^ I pointed out the way to him, was, ‘There— 

straight ahead.* ; 

“The Emperor turned and left me, crossing from 
corner to comer of my field. And since that day 
Pascal spoke theke words very solemnly— I i^ave 
never given a single Hdestrok^ or spadestroke where 
his foo^«teps passed. You may gu^uR, there if you 
like, and you^will find in ^y field a grassy -cross- 
wise path. Th^ path mark% the footsWps of the 
Seat Napoleon. I tell you he is still alive! 

^Id Pascal drainq^ his glasS of , malmsey ; anc 
• then, the meeting bains' ^ over, each man kindloc 
his lantern, and blew out the,Tligh^^' 


TH^ JEND 


^nted Ballantyn*; Han^x^M d* Ca 
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